





































How Engineers Solved 


“THE CASE OF THE WEAK-KNEED ROAD” 


It doesn’t look like it now, but just a few years 
ago this state highway in Lead, S. Dakota, devel- 
oped “weak knees.” Lack of stability of the fill 
material caused excessive pressure, and a portion 
of the old rubble masonry wall, though rebuilt 
once, failed to hold. Valuable railroad property 
below was endangered, as well as highway traffic. 

Maintenance engineers then prescribed a per- 
manent “cure”’— an ARMCO Bin-Type Retaining 
Wall that stabilized the slope for keeps. Now the 
highway has firm support and adjacent property 
is safe from encroachment. 





Engineers prescribed this ARMCO Wall 
to stabilize the slope. It assures firm 
support for the highway and safe- 
guards valuable property below. The 
150-foot wall, ranging from 6 to 12 
feet in height, was easily installed by 


a local crew using ordinary small tools. 
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Many engineers are including ARMCO Walls in 
their plans as a practical safeguard against road- 
way slips, washouts, right-of-way headaches—in 
fact, wherever unstable earth threatens. Installation 
is easy and quick. One man can handle the strong 
yet light-weight metal units. These durable walls 
have the engineered strength and flexibility to 
overcome unequal settlement without cracking or 
bulging. A line of perforated corrugated pipe sub- 
drain gives added assurance of stability. 

Get complete facts on these improved cellular 
walls for your earth-retention problems. Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., and Associated 
Companies, 875 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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BIN-TYPE RETAINING WALLS 
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Fs heavy pumping, nothing else equals 
“Marlow Mud Hogs.” These mighty 
diaphragm pumps demonstrate constantly 
that they are the all-time champions for 
dirty, grueling pumping . . . for handling 
mud, sand, grit, gumbo, sludge, ooze 
and liquid filled with debris. 


These powerful pumps are now in full 
production to help you cut costs and 
protect your profits on the big jobs ahead. 


Every engineer and contractor should 
have the new “Marlow Mud Hog” catalog 
in his files. Send for your copy NOW! 





‘ 








} 
MARLOW PUMPS, RIDGEWOOD, N. J.—Please put | 
a free copy of the “Marlow Mud Hog” catalog in the | 
mail for me today. | 
| 
' 





Address State 


MARLOW PUMPS - RIDGEWOOD « NEW JERSEY 
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New Construction in January 


Total volume for month is $348,277,000. Private and State and Municipal construc- 
tion record strong gains over January 1945 as Federal work declines. 


Civil engineering construction vol- 
ume in continental United States to- 
tals $348,277,000 for January, an 
average of $69,655,000 for each of 
the five weeks of the month. This 
average volume is 17 percent above 
the average for the four weeks of 
December, and is 216 percent greater 
than the average of the four weeks 
of January 1945. 

Private construction for January 
on a weekly average basis is 10 per- 
cent greater than last month and 487 
percent greater than January 1945. 
Public construction is 35 percent 
above last month and 58 percent over 
the month last year. State and mu- 
nicipal construction average for Jan- 
uary is 26 percent greater than the 
preceding month and 284 percent 
greater than the month last year. Fed- 
eral construction topped last month 
by 55 percent but recorded a 22 per- 
cent drop below the corresponding 
month of 1945. 

The January 1946 weekly averages 


in the various classes of construc- 
tion compared with last month show 
gains in earthwork and drainage, 733 
percent; highways, 38 percent; com- 
mercial buildings, 26 percent; public 
buildings, 25 percent; unclassified, 
17 percent. Losses were reported for 
waterworks, down 40 __ percent; 
bridges, 38 percent; sewerage, 27 
percent; and industrial buildings, 4 
percent. 

Comparison of January 1946 and 
January 1945, on a weekly average 
basis reveal strong gains in all but 
three of the classifications as fol- 
lows:’ gains; commercial buildings, 
3,520 percent; earthwork and drain- 
age, 1,768 percent; highways, 253 
percent; industrial buildings, 243 
percent; bridges, 123 percent; and 
waterworks, 23 percent; losses; pub- 
lic buildings, 24 percent; unclassi- 
fied, 17 percent; and sewerage, 12 
percent. 

Geographically, four of the six sec- 
tions recorded higher weekly aver- 


ages in January 1946 than in Decem- 
ber, 1945, as follows: New England, 
up 124 percent; Middle Atlantic, up 
34 percent; Southern, up 48 percent; 
Middle West, down 35 percent; West 
of the Mississippi, down 27 percent; 
and Far West, up 68 percent. 

All sections recorded strong gains 
in January 1946, compared with 
January 1945, as follows: New Eng- 
land, 925 percent; Middle Atlantic, 
416 percent; Southern, 133 percent; 
Middle West, 189 percent; West of 
the Mississippi, 111 percent; and Far 
West 212 percent. 

New capital for construction pur- 
poses for the five weeks of January, 
1946 totals $103,797,000, an increase 
of 46 percent over the preceding 
month, and 298 percent greater than 
the total for the month of January, 
1945. The current month’s financing 
for construction purposes is made up 
of $51,558,000 in corporate securi- 
ties and $52,238,000 in state and 
municipal bond sales. 





ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS REPORTED TO ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD—JANUARY, 1946 


Engineering News-Record reports continental U. S. Construction projects of the following minimum costs — 
other public works, $25,000; industrial buildings, $40,000; other buildings, $150,000 


Five Weeks — Thousands of Dellars (000 Omitted) 


waterworks, excavation, drainage and irrigation, $15,000; 


—) 
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—_—_—_—United Statee——__—— ~ 
Mid West of Far January January 
West Mississippi 1945 





Public Works 
Waterworks 2 1,220 
werage ‘ 
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: age. public D. 598 
work and waterways......... ; of 34 

Streets and roads 697 ¥ 5, 32% 847 
OS ree ‘ 3,15 2,14: 6,172 
Unclassified, public................ 556 492 








10,028 ‘, “110,814 


Federal government (included in 
above classifications) ‘ x 28, 52 40,173 


Bridges, private 
Industrial buildings. . . 
Commercial buildings 
Unclassified, private 





2,898 
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Are You Using this Steel Guide? 


The Ryerson Stock List and Steel Data Book 
serves every department 


Detailed information on Ryerson steel—descrip- 
tions, specifications, sizes, extras, etc.—is at your 
finger tips. In addition there are many pages of 
data covering: Average physical properties, AISI- 
SAE and NE steel compositions, Ryerson steel 


identification and other useful facts and figures— . 


all in the new Ryerson Stock List and Steel Data 
Book. 

It simplifies the work of every department in 
your company. With this complete steel guide, 
one order, one shipment, one invoice can often 
cover your warehouse steel needs. 

Handy, pocket size . . . punched for your 
ring binder and index tabbed for quick ref- 
erence, this book is your ready guide to steel 
specifying and buying for 1946. It is inval- 


RYERSON STEEL 
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uable to the occasional as well as the regular steel 
user. Copies have been widely distributed, but, if 
you do not have one, contact our nearest plant. 

Product information includes data on: Beams, 
Channels, Angles, Hot and Cold Finished Bars, 
Plates, Sheets, Alloy Steels, including Heat Treated 
and Special Alloys, Allegheny Stainless, Tool Steel, 
Mechanical Tubing, Boiler Tubes, Reinforcing 
Bars and Accessories, Inland 4-Way Floor Plate, 
Babbitt, Welding Rod, Bolts, Rivets, Metal Work- 
ing Machinery and Tools, etc. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel- 
Service Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston. 














FEBRUARY CONSTRUCTION BUSINESS REPORT 
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ENR CONSTRUCTION VOLUME AND NEW PRODUCTIVE CAPITAL 


January 





1945 
Total U. 8. Construction $88,193 
Private Construction.............0sseseeeereeecnceecees ee 32,362 
Public 55 





. ,831 
Federal e 41,121 


Total New Productive Capital 
Private Investment 





CONSTRUCTION COSTS ... . WAGE RATES .. . . MATERIAL PRICES 


—Feb 


EN R Construction Cost 
aan 1913 =100t 303.70 319.52 5.2 302.50 303.70 «4 316.32 319.52 1.0 
R Building Cost Index, 
Fg =1 00t 237.71 243.94 2.6 236.51 237.71 .6 242.23 243.94 
t Does not reflect increased costs due to overtime, lower labor efficiency, delivery delays. ele. 


ENR 20-CITIES AVERAGE 

Common labor $0. +8.6 $0.891 $0.891 
Skilled Labor (av. 3 trades) ‘ 1.726 Bb 1 1.641 1.641 
Bricklayers 1.739 1.739 1.739 
Structural Iron Workers. . 1.698 1,698 
1.487 1.487 
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MATERIAL SHIPMENTS .. . . BUILDING PERMITS 


———January———. % Dec. % Change 
1946 Change 1945 Dec.-Jan. 
Steel (% operating capacity) A.I.S.I......... . 42.2 —53 77.3 —45 


-—— November——. % -——11 months——. % 
1944 1945 Change 1944 1945 Change 
Fabricated Structural ae tons, A.I.8.C... 59,373 59,935 +1.0 536,599 687,500 28 
Cement, thous. bbl. B. of Mines...:: by 


-—December—, 12 months—— 
1944 1945 1944 1945 


Building Permits, 215 cities, Dun & Brad- 
street (,000 omitted) 39,433 188,092 +377 815,545 1,242,104 +52 





COST OF LIVING INDEX . . . . CIVIL NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
ving Index, N 
wore nt (est.) ‘thous., 


tr. Employment (est.) thous., 5 ee 629 +58 
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ruary—~  % ——1945—~ % ——1s6— &|% 
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ENR INDEX NUMBERS 


Construction Cost Building Cost 
100 §=1913 1926 1913 1926 
1946 319.52 


1945 ; 145.41 


1945 (Av.) : 147.93 
1944 (Av.) 8.63 143.59 
1943 (Av.) 139.38 


1942 


(Av.) 276.31 132.82 





Dollars per Hour 
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ENR 20-Cities Average 
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For their office building at Vicksburg, Miss., the 
Le Tourneau Company of Georgia used Atlas Dura- 
plastic Air-Entraining Cement for the structural 
concrete for foundations, sills, lintels and floors. R. G. 
Le Tourneau, President; Ray Gieszl, General Mana- 
ger; Bryant E. Hadley, Architect. 








Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Minneapolis, Duluth, St.Louis, Kansas City, 
Des Moines, Birmingham, Waco. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS—Anverican Broadcasting Company Network—U. S. Steel’s “The Theatre Guild on the Air” 
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Excess mixing water in concrete is harmful. 
It causes segregation and bleeding. These 
are the twin ills of concrete, and where one 
exists, the other is also present. 

Because Atlas Duraplastic Air-Entraining 
Cement makes the concrete more plastic 
through its characteristic of entraining bil- 
lions of microscopic air cells in the concrete, 
it follows that less mixing water is required 
for a given slump. This reduces segregation 
and bleeding. 

Atlas Duraplastic cement complies with 
ASTM specifications, sells at the same price 
as regular cement, and makes better, more 
durable concrete at no extra cost. Details are 
summarized in a booklet sent on request. 
Write to Universal Atlas Cement Company 
(United States Steel Corporation Subsidiary), 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Highway research program 
hailed as major advance 


Research Correlation Service of Highway Research 
Board will act as clearing center for activities of major 
engineering bodies, annual meeting hears 


The Highway Research Board’s re- 
cently-announced plan for correlation of 
research among major highway engi- 
neering bodies is one of the most progres- 
sive steps ever taken in this field, engi- 
neers said last week. 

The correlation program seeks to form- 
ulate a definite program of research, visu- 
alize the problems of highway technology 


_ and determine which of the many fields 


involved require further research. 

Speaking before the 25th annual meet- 
ing of the board, held at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Jan. 25-28, Herman A. MacDon- 
ald, president of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, strongly 
endorsed the correlation program. 

“The chief job of this program,” Mr. 
MacDonald said, “is to help the research 
agencies of the states, the federal gov- 
ernment, colleges and industry in carry- 
ing out research programs related to 
highway construction problems—solu- 
tions of which are needed right now.” 

Fred Burggraf, associate director, and 
Roy W. Crum, board director, will be in 
general charge of the research program. 

Mr. Crum said that in order to cor- 
relate planning steps and achieve objec- 
tives of the program, a Research Correla- 
tion Service has been set up to act as a 
central agency in ascertaining what prob- 
lems need immediate attention, and what 
facilities are available at numerous re- 
search agencies throughout the country. 

Technical representatives of the serv- 
ice will visit state highway departments, 
engineering colleges, and other agencies 
concerned with research. Additionally, a 
greatly expanded program of study by 
committees of qualified experts, and an 
increase in publication and distribution 
of worthwhile information will be spon- 
sored. 

As a preliminary step, the board 
mailed questionnaires to the states last 
fall, urging them to suggest problems in 


which they were most interested. Nine- 
teen states replied, with a total of 115 
suggested research problems. 


Need is great 


The entire final day of the Oklahoma 
City meeting was devoted to discussion 
of these and many other projects in si- 
multaneous meetings of the board’s six 
departmental committees. 

In these discussions, it was pointed 
out that factors affecting the durability 
of all types of highway pavement are 
only imperfectly understood, and that 
the entire matter of bituminous materials 


needs intensive investigation. Some states 
believe they do not know how to write 
definitive specifications for asphalt, nor 
how to design bituminous mixtures scien- 
tifically. 

Other matters stressed as subjects for 
intensive research included: Information 
on the relation of water to bearing capac- 
ity as well as stability of soils and granu- 
lar mixtures and to compaction of em- 
bankments; effect of heavy vehicle loads 
on pavements and subgrades; erosion; 
readside planting and shoulder treat- 
ment; joints in concrete pavements, in- 
cluding joint fillers, and scaling of con- 
crete pavement. 


Joints in pavement 


Perhaps the most widely-discussed sub- 
ject at the 4-day session was that on 
joints in concrete pavements. Speakers 
raised the questions of installation, spac- 
ing, prevention of pavement pumping at 
expansion joints, transfer of live load 
across the joint, and types of filler. 

In response to a request for his views, 

(Continued on p. 102) 





Chicago to fight sewage process award 


Attorneys for the Chicago Sanitary District plan an appeal to the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals to contest a judgment for compensatory damages of 
$950,000 awarded to Activated Sludge, Inc., of Chicago, in a 15-page opinion 
filed Jan. 26 by Judge Walter C. Lindley, of the U. S. District Court for Northern 


Illinois, eastern division. 

The opinion comprised the accounting 
phase of a decree given in 1935 by the 
same judge in a suit brought by Acti- 
vated Sludge, Inc., against the sanitary 
district for infringement of sewage treat- 
ment patents. 

Ernest Beuhler, chief attorney for the 
sanitary district, said an appeal will be 
made. If necessary, he added, the deci- 
sion will be fought by the sanitary dis- 
trict up to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The case has been in litigation since 
1924, when the corporation instituted 
suit over patents covering a process used 
by the district for speeding artificial 
treatment of sewage through rapid oxi- 
dation, employing bacteria known as 
Bacaillus M7. The district has been using 
the process in its sewage treatment plants 
since 1922. The patents expired in 1935. 

In his opinion, Judge Lindley said that 
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the district has received value from the 
patents as a result of lessons learned in 
advanced methods of the treatment of 
sewage. The plaintiff claimed that the 
sanitary district had saved as much as 
$11,053,790 through the use of its patents. 


Other cities have paid 


During the years since suit first was 
brought against the Chicago Sanitary 
District, the plaintiff has collected dam- 
ages from all other municipalities which 
it charged with infringement. These 
cases totaled about 125 in number, larg- 
est settlement being made by Milwaukee, 
for about $815,000, agreed upon out of 
court after a judgment had been entered 
against the city for nearly $5 millions. 
The gross sum collected from all other 
defendants came to about $600,090, it 
was reported. 


(Vol. p. 165) 101 

















NEWS IN BRIEF 





In telegraphic form, here are latest 
news developments on the engineering 
and construction front during the week. 


Housing—The Baltimore, Md., Associ- 
ation of Commerce reported that local 
builders have plans ready for 10,000 
housing units. . . . Toledo, Ohio, housing 
officials completed a survey which showed 
need for 6,000 units. . . . Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, at Macomb 
requested federal aid in providing homes 
for 50 married students and 150 single 
men... . Northwestern University began 
work on a $2,000,000 apartment hotel 
on its campus at Evanston. . . . Mayor 
William F. Devin of Seattle, Wash., and 
Gov. Frank Lausche of Ohio called for 
“drastic revisions” of building codes to 
aid housing construction. . . . Montgom- 
ery County, Indiana, veterans service 
units bought 22 unused grain bins for 
conversion into temporary homes. 


Bond Issues—Seattle, Wash., set up 
for submission in the spring a $5,500,- 
000 issue to finance a new health and 
police department building, and a 
$3,000,000 issue for sewer work. 


Highways—North Carolina planned a 
$600,000 highway bridge over French 


‘Broad River near Asheville. . . . Florida 


looked toward eventually eliminating 
tolls on the Overseas Highway, after the 
state signed a lease-purchase agreement 
to take over the 40-mile stretch of roads 
and bridges. . . . Ohio announced it 
would begin work on improvement of 
12,000 miles of secondary roads in the 
spring. . . . Arkansas’ 1946 highway con- 
struction program has been approved by 
PRA, and state officials said they were 
ready to proceed with 29 projects, to cost 
$3,710,000. Kentucky awarded 
$2,000,000 in contracts to get its 1946 
program under way. 


City streets—Columbus, Ohio, consid- 
ered building a new asphalt plant to sup- 
plement one now reported “worn out”. 
. . - Baltimore, Md., considered a $5,000,- 
000 bond issue to finance resurfacing pro- 
grams. . . . Columbia, S. C., began a 
downtown traffic survey, preliminary to 
making plans for speeding movement. 


Water Supply—Jackson, Miss., began 
construction of a million-gallon storage 
tank and a new water intake system on 
Pearl River. . . . San Diego, Cal., an- 
nounced plans for a $2,000,000 water 
purification plant, to handle 66 m.g.d. 
. . - Residents of Gallipolis, Ohio, were 
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asked to conserve water, pending repairs 
to pumping station machinery. 


Sewage Disposal—Oklahoma City, 
Okla., received FWA funds for planning 
a $2,774,000 South Side sewage treat- 
ment plant. . . . Hamilton County, (Cin- 
cinnati) Ohio, planned a $20,000,000, 
10-year sewer program. 


Construction—A $1,450,000 union 
truck terminal was proposed for Louis- 
ville, Ky. . . . W. T. Grant Co. sched- 
uled a $2,000,000 store at Rochester, 
N. Y.... San Bernardino County, Calif, 
planned a $1,100,000 courthouse. .. . 
Two hotels, to cost a total of $3,000,000 
were announced for Miami Beach, Fla. 





Highway Research 
(Continued from P. 101) 


Frank T. Sheets, president of the Port- 
land Cement Association, said it was 
his opinion that even under the worst 
conditions such joints could be _ in- 
stalled at 400-ft. intervals without seri- 
ously exceeding safe stresses. Under nor- 
mal conditions, this spacing might very 
well be extended to 600 or 800 ft. 


Field research 


H. E. Hilts, deputy commissioner Pub- 
lic Roads Administration, urged the use 
of the thousands of miles of*roads that 
have been built in the last 25 years as 
a practical testing ground for accumula- 
tion of mass statistical evidence of 
stresses, deformations and subgrade re- 
actions due to loads and weather con- 
ditions. Accurate knowledge of fatigue 
of concrete pavements should permit ap- 
plication of steps that would materially 
conserve and extend their life, Mr. Hilts 
added. This knowledge might be ob- 
tained by a pavement fluoroscope or other 
apparatus designed to show defects not 
visible on the surface. 

“To record behavior of subgrades, 
pavements and surfaces requires the de- 
velopment of sensitive equipment to re- 
cord the movement. Such development 
should not be considered insurmountable, 
and its cost should prove insignificant 
in comparison with returns.” 


Bridge design study 


E. F. Kelley, chief of the division of 
physical research and tests, PRA, urged 
the need for additional research in bridge 
design, in the interest of economical 
design. 

“Available records indicate that little 
experimental observation of the effect of 
dynamic loading on the stresses in high- 
way bridges have been made since 1925.” 
Mr. Kelley said. “Consequently, studies 
are needed to determine the effect of 
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dynamic loading on the stresses in high- 
way bridges caused by heavy modern 
vehicles. 

Long experience in the use of plate 
girders has resulted in formulation o{ 
empirical limitations on design, but these 
rule-of-thumb limitations have not been 
adequately substantiated by experimenta! 
data. These design limitations have an 
important influence on costs.” 


Readside development 


The committee on roadside develop. 
ment, headed by H. J. Neal, proposed 
a tentative road-shoulder design. Briefly. 
it is a cross-section of varying degrees 
of slope. For a 15-ft. shoulder width, 
the first five feet should slope 34 in. pe: 
foot, the next five feet should be sloped 
1% in. per foot, and the outer 5-ft. 
width may be safely graded to 3 in. per 
foot. These same degrees of slope may be 
used for narrower shoulders by dividing 
the total shoulder width into three equal 
sections. Another suggestion presented 
was that the finished road shoulder be 
started from % to 1 in. below the top 
of the pavement to allow for future 
building-up. 


Convention ewards 


One of the highlights of the general 
session was the presentation of the 
George S. Bartlett Award, given annually 
for outstanding contribution to national 
highway progress, to Frederick E. Ev- 
erett, commissioner, New Hampshire 
State Highway Department. George H. 
Henderson, principal highway engineer, 
Department of Public Works, Rhode Is- 
land, presented the award. 

D. W. Loutzenheiser, senior highway 
engineer, Public Roads Administration, 
Washington, D. C., received the High- 
way Researcht Board Award for 1944, 
for his outstanding paper on, “Proposed 
Design Standards for Interregional High- 
ways”, published in the 1944 Proceedings 
of the Highway Research Board. 

R. L. Morrison, professor of highway 
engineering, University of Michigan, 
was elected chairman of the Highway 
Research Board, succeeding Stanton 
Walker, Washington, D. C., and F. V. 
Reagel, engineer of materials and tests. 
Missouri State Highway Department, was 
elected vice president. 

The Washington, D. C., staff has been 
greatly expanded to handle the board’s 
increased activities, reported Mr. Crum. 
New staff members include: A. W. John- 
son, F. N. Wray, G. A. Rahn and Wain- 
wright Bridges. Mr. Crum announced the 
promotion last fall of Fred Burggraff to 
be associate director of the board. 

A report of the annual meeting of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials, which followed the Highway 
Research Board meeting, will be given 
in next week’s issue. 
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AED seeks end of government control, 


voluntary self-regulation of industry 


Resolution asks Truman for return to competitive status—-Speakers 
at Chicago meeting see bright construction future 


Voluntary self-regulation of the indus- 
try, with the corollary of removal of 
governmental controls, is the key to a 
healthy, competitive business structure in 
a democratic economy, members of the 
Associated Equipment Distributors de- 
cided at their 4-day convention in Chicago 
last week. 

More than 1,400 persons who attended 
expressed vigorous approval of state- 
ments by Senator Wayne L. Morse, of 
Oregon, and other speakers who opposed 
the use of government compulsion in 
labor-management difficulties, and con- 
trol over inter-business competition. 

The meeting, held at Chicago’s Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, was saddened in its 
final sessions when, during ceremonies 
installing Frank B. McBath, of Portland, 
Ore., as president, word was flashed to 
the assembly that Hamilton O. Penn, 49, 
retiring president, had died in his hotel 
room of a heart attack. 

Sounding the dominant note of the 
convention, Senator Morse told his list- 
eners that the United States must main- 
tain an “economic democracy, unequivo- 
cally .... the capitalist or profit system 
—a private property economy.” 

“A compulsory arbitration tribunal like 
the War Labor Board should end as soon 
as possible,” Senator Morse said. “Today, 
we have in effect a general strike for 
which both sides in the dispute share 
responsibility. Government has an obli- 
gation to... . break the deadlock in the 
public interest. 

“However, first choice in settling any 
such (labor-management) dispute is free 
negotiation. Second is for both sides to 
take the risks of voluntary arbitration, 
which should be written into all labor 
contracts, as a safeguard against govern- 
ment encroachment .. . . and contracts 
should be enforceable against both em- 
ployers and labor.” 

Crystallizing obvious sentiment in ac- 
cordance with the legislator’s views, the 
convention sent a formal telegram to 
President Truman requesting, among 
other matters, that the construction equip- 
ment industry be permitted to resume its 
prewar, highly competitive position, with- 
out government regulation. 


Building outiook is good 


Two views of the immediate future of 
‘the construction industry presented a 
prospect of rapidly increasing business. 

Harry A. Dick, of Portland, Ore., pres- 
ident 0% the Associated General Contrac- 


tors, said that AGC “hopes” within a few 
years to see annual construction volume 
equal to more than 10 percent of the 
national income, providing jobs for some 
10 million workers. 

He said AGC expects construction 
volume for 1946 to reach $12 billion. 

In a more conservative vein, Albert E. 
Paxton, publisher of Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods, saw 





Hamilton O. Penn dies, 
was AED president 


Hamilton O. Penn, 49, president of the 
H. O. Penn Machinery Co., Inc., of New 
York City, and retiring president of the 
Associated Equipment Distributors, died 
suddenly in Chicago Jan. 31. 

Mr. Penn had been attending sessions 
of the annual meeting of the AED, which 
ended on the day of his death. 


Hamilton O. Penn 


Long a leader in the equipment distri- 
bution field, Mr. Penn, a native of Hart- 
land, Wis., became head of his own 
company in the early 1920's. 

Mr. Penn specialized in contractors’ 
machinery and expanded his service to 
include many lines of equipment and to 
three branch offices in the East, in addi- 
tion to the main plant in the Bronx. For 
a time, he owned the Michigan Tractor 
and Equipment Co., and at his death, was 
an officer of the Tyson Roller Bearing 
Co., of Massillon, Ohio. 

During the war years, he was at one 
jime chief of the used construction ma- 
chinery division of the War Production 
Board, making an inventory of all used 
construction equipment for war purposes. 
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construction totalling $5 billion in 1946, 
and continuing upward to reach $15 
billion annually by 1949. 

Engineered construction, Mr. Paxton 
said, should approximate two-thirds of 
the total of all construction during the 
4-year period and reach $10 billion by 
1949. To attain a peacetime normal of 
$15 billion total construction, he de- 
clared, an average gain of 50 percent in 
volume each year through 1949 is in- 
dicated. 


Surplus disposal 


Reporting for the association’s Com- 
mittee on Disposal of Government Sur- 
plus, William A. Danner, of Hyde Park, 
Mass., said that the AED will cooperate 
with the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries to complete 
a plan comparable to that already in 
effect for the machine tool industry. 
Under this plan, certified dealers are 
allowed a 121% percent commission on 
authenticated sales to buyers of machine 
tools from government surplus; the tools 
themselves do not pass through the hands 
of the dealers. 

Col. John S. Cooke, vice president, 
War Assets Corp., said all machines in 
government surplus carry fixed prices. 
I: is impossible to apply a similar formula 
to construction machinery, however, Col. 
Cooke said. 

He added that, although his organiza- 
tion and the AED committee are attemp- 
ting to promote quick disposal of surplus 
construction equipment, it probably 
would be late in February before syn- 
chronized spot sales are resumed. New 
equipment will be sold on a fixed-price 
basis, and used equipment by taking bids 
in these sales. 

With reference to repair parts, Col. 
Cooke said he hoped a definite announce- 
ment of policy could be made soon. Agree- 
ing with an earlier statement by Mr. 
Danner, he said that surplus repair items 
may total $200 million. 

Discussing these reports, members sug- 
gested that veterans be placed on equal 
priority footing with government bodies, 
or that government priorities should be 
eliminated completely, while veterans re- 
tained preference. 

George H. McKean, chief, materials 
disposal section, U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, reported on disposal of the relatively 
much smaller surplus in the commis- 
sion’s possession. 


Trade practice rules 


Steps to be taken in promulgating trade 
practice rules for the industry were ex- 
plained by Henry Miller, director, trade 
practice conference division, Federal 
Trade Commission. Mr. Miller said 
tentative rules are first studied by FTC 
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Foreign governments 
reveal building plans 


Need for housing, essential services 
shown as nations plan expenditures for 
varied new construction 


Faced with the pressing need for con- 
struction to provide housing and essen- 
tial services to their peoples, many 
foreign governments recently have an- 
nounced extensive construction plans. 

Some of these plans are detailed in 
the review and forecast sections of this 
issue of Engineering News-Record, and 
among later plans reported are: 

Sweden—The Swedish government has 
hired engineers to prepare plans for 
$19,108,000 worth of water supply and 
drainage projects; $13,600,000 of agri- 
cultural improvement projects; $63,706,- 
000 in private construction supported by 
government financial aid, and to erect 
45,000 dwelling units. 

France—In association with the gov- 
ernment of Switzerland, the French gov- 
ernment states it will build an airport 
at Blotzheim, Alsace, to cost about 
$4,446,000. The new airport will have 
an area of about 600 acres, and three 
runways, each 6,500 ft. long will be con- 
structed. The project is to be financed 
jointly by the two governments. 

England—Among many projects re- 
ported in England are: a water pipeline 
from Lake Vyrnwy in Montgomeryshire 
to Liverpool, a distance of 68 miles, to 
cost about $5,062,000; a water supply 
system to cost about $1,529,000 for the 
town of Kerrier; and $832,500 for a 
water supply system for St. Faith. In 
addition, the Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd., of London, said it had pur- 
chased a 3,500 acre site for construction 
of an organic chemical plant, total cost 
of which will be about $45,000,000. 

Turkey—Canadian and American En- 
gineering and construction firms have 
been invited to consult plans and specifi- 
cations for the development of the Turk- 
ish Black Sea ports of Eregli and 
Trahzou, to be built at a cost of about 
$5,000,000. Plans are available at the 
Foreign Construction Unit, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Russia—The Russian government an- 
nounced it was preparing plans for the 
installation of moving sidewalks, mod- 
elled on escalators, at Kiev, former capi- 
tal of the Ukraine. 

Ecuador—The Export-Import Bank of 
Washington granted an increase of $780.- 
000 in a line of credit granted to Ecua- 
dor to assist in financing the section of 
the Pan American Highway between 
Guamote and Tambo, and a lateral road 
from Tambo to Duran. 
Mexico—Mexican construction plans, 
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both by private and public agencies, con- 
tinue to mount rapidly. The federal gov- 
ernment said that it would spend $4,000,- 
000 for a hospital in Mexico City; launch 
a $20,000,000 bond issue to equip and 
extend government owned sugar mills, 
including two new structures in Sinaloa 
and Tamaulipas States; spend $10,000, 
000 for highway improvements. The State 
of Vera Cruz said it would spend $5,000.- 
000 on public works. Private investors, 
meanwhile, will seek the establishment 
of about 450 new industries within Mexi- 
can borders during the coming year, 
according to the government newspaper, 
El Nacional. 

Puerto Rico—The Arecibo Housing 
Authority recently received sealed bids 
for the construction of a new housing 
project to include housing units of rein- 
forced concrete, a community center and 
nursery school buildings. Meanwhile, an 
island-wide public works program calls 
for the investment of more than $2,000,- 
000 for general public works. 





Gen. T. B. Larkin named 
Quartermaster General 


Maj. Gen. Thomas B. Larkin has been 
confirmed as Quartermaster General of 
the Army, with 
the rank of major 
general, to succeed 
Lt. Gen. Edmund 
B. Gregory, re- 
cently appointed 
to supervise dis- 
posal of surplus 
materials as chair- 
man of the board 
of the War Assets 
Corporation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

General Larkin, who was formerly com- 
manding general of the Second Service 
Command, Governor’s Island, New York 
City, was commissioned in the Corps of 
Engineers at West Point in 1915. He 
served abroad during the first World 
War, returning in 1919 as an instructor 
in the Engineer School. He served for a 
period as assistant military attache at the 
American Embassy in Tokyo. 

From 1933 to 1937 he was district 
engineer of the Fort Peck district, in 
charge of all work on the Missouri River 
and its tributaries above the Yellowstone 
River. 

In 1942, General Larkin was assigned 
to headquarters, Army Air Forces, at 
Washington, D.C., and in February of 
1943, he was made commanding general, 
Service of Supply, North African Theater. 

When American forces invaded South- 
ern France in 1944, he was commanding 
general of the S.O.S. of that operation. 





Gen. Larkin 
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AED Seeks Control End 
(Continued from p. 103) 


for conformity with existing statutes, 
then submitted to each AED member {or 
review and comment, then discussed in 
public hearings, and finally re-submitted 
to members in revised form. 

Lachlan MacLeay, president, Mississ. 
ippi Valley Association, expressed strony: 
disapproval of the plans now before 
Congress to establish a Missouri Valley 
Authority on the lines of TVA. 

Other speakers included Gene Flack, di 
rector of advertising for the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., New York City, who said that 
a reservoir of more than $100 billion in 
spendable income now awaits salesmen 
and S. E. Wardell, advertising manager 
of the H. O. Penn Machinery Co., who an- 
alyzed the means available to the individ- 
ual distributor for effective promotion. 

National officers installed at the meet- 
ing were: F. B. McBath, president; W. 
A. Danner, executive vice-president; A. 
F. Garlinghouse, Los Angeles, Calif.. 
C. F. Halladay, Sioux Falls, S. D., and 
Walter J. Kane, Winnepeg, Man., vice- 
presidents; W. W. Bucher, New York 
City, treasurer. and C. F. Winchester. 
Washington, D. C., executive secretary. 

Directors (by districts) are: W. A. Dan- 
ner, H. J. Hush, G. N. Crawford, R. H. 
Carter, Albert E. Hahnen, Clare Williams, 
G. W. Swart, C. F. Halladay, James W. 
Bell, H. L. Burleson, A. F. Garlinghouse. 
Mr. McBath, W. B. Clark, Pat Norris. 
W. J. Kane. 





States assure builders 
on steel-strike loss 


The Texas State Highway Depart- 
ment last week assured contractors that 
it will not penalize them for losses of 
time due to widespread strikes in the 
steel industry. In a circular issued at 
Austin, the department said that if the 
inability to obtain steel products should 
make it necessary for contractors to 
suspend or substantially curtail opera- 
tions on highway department contracts, 
the contract time charges will be 
suspended and contractors will not be 
considered in default of contracts for 
the period during which such essential 
materials are not available. 

Alabama also gave assurance to con- 
tractors that possible rises in the price 
of steel would not jeopardize their 
position. G. R. Swift, highway director, 
said the state would accept bids on 
highway work, with the provision that 
subsequent increases in OPA ceilings © 
on structural steel would be added to 
the contract price. 
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President recommends moderate start 
for federal construction program 


Annual message clarifies chief executive's views on river valley 
authorities, housing, timing of construction 


Federally - sponsored construction 
should go forward at a moderate rate to 
avoid inflationary prices and to permit 
private work to proceed at the maximum 
possible volume President Truman em- 
phasized Jan. 21 in his annual message to 
Congress. At the same time he recom- 
mended a national budget that contained 
$875,000,000 for construction work 
(ENR Jan. 31, vol. p. 147) which com- 
pares favorably with pre-war budgets. 

Several other recommendations of ma- 
jor importance to the construction in- 
dustry were outlined by the President. 
Many of these matters are already before 
Congress in some form (ENR Jan. 31, 
vol. p. 151): 

(1) Passage of pending legislation pro- 
viding federal help for construction of 
airports; (2) Legislation providing fed- 
eral aid for building public hospitals and 
other health facilities; (3) Federal as- 
sistance to relieve the housing shortage 
and establishment of the National Hous- 
ing Agency as a permanent organization; 
(4) Authorization of a program to in- 
crease federal grants and loans for water 
pollution control facilities; (5) Creation 
of a federal program providing compre- 
hensive assistance for scientific and en- 
gineering research; (6) Early action on 
pending legislation substantially raising 
minimum wages. 


Timing of construction 


Mr. Truman considers the timing of the 
start of postwar federal construction proj- 
ects of great importance. “In resuming 
public works construction,” he said, “it 
is desirable to proceed only at a moderate 
rate, since demand for private construc- 
tion will be abnormally high for some 
time. Our public works program should 
be timed to reach its peak after demand 
for private construction has begun to 
taper off. Meanwhile, however, plans 
should be prepared if we are to act 
promptly when the present extraordinary 
private demand begins to run out.” 

“Specifically,” he added, “the federal 
government should aid state and local 
governments in planning their own pub- 
lic works programs, in undertaking 
projects related to federal programs of 
regional development, and in constructing 
such public works as are necessary to 
carry out the various policies of the fed- 
eral government.” 

The benefits of making NHA perma- 
nent were outlined as follows, “This legis- 


lation ... would give it (NHA) authority 
and funds for much needed technical 
and economic research. It would pro- 
vide additional stimulus for privately 
financed housing construction. This stim- 
ulus consists of establishing a new system 
of yield insurance to encourage large- 
scale investment in rental housing and 
broadening the insuring powers of the 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
lending powers of the federal savings 
and loan associations. . . . The bill would 
encourage expansion in housing available 
for the lowest income groups by continu- 
ing to provide direct subsidies for low- 
rent housing and rural housing. It would 
facilitate land assembly for urban rede-* 
velopment by loans and contributions to 
local public agencies where the localities 
do their share.” 


River authorities 


Mr. Truman also Clarified his views 
concerning river authorities. He said, 
“Through the use of the waters of the 
Columbia River, for example, we are 
creating a rich agricultural area as large 


as the State of Delaware. At the same 
time, we are producing power at Grand 
Coulee and at Bonneville which played a 
mighty part in winning the war and which 
will found a great peacetime industry in 
the Northwest. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority will resume its program of 
promoting full use of the resources of 
the valley. We shall continue our plans 
for the development of the Missouri Val- 
ley, the Arkansas Valley and the Central 
Valley of California. 

“The Congress has shown itself alive 
to the practical requirements for a bene- 
ficial use of our water resources by pro- 
viding that preference in the sale of 
power be given to farmers’ cooperatives 
and public agencies. The public power 
program thus authorized must continue 
to be made effective by building the nec- 
essary generating and transmission fa- 
cilities to furnish the maximum of firm 
power needed at the wholesale markets, 
which are often distant from sites.” 


—_ 


Frankfort, Ky.—Governor Simeon 
Willis of Kentucky has announced his 
opposition to proposed state legislation 
to divert highway funds to the Aero- 
nautics Commission (ENR Dec. 27, 
1945, vol. p. 853) but has no objec- 
tion to that group putting before the 
state’s general assembly its request for 
the transfer of $500,000 a year from the 
highway fund for the construction of air- 
ports. 





This cable tramway, connecting the Yangtse 
River ferry landing with the main part of the 
city on a bluff above the river, has recently 
been completed in Chungking, Chinese capital. 

About 2,400 ft. long, the cable-cars elimin- 
ate use of the long stone stairway (at /eft) 
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Chungking "Elevated" ends long stair climb 





~~ 


which contains some 360 steps. Mounted on 
poured-concrete columns, the elevated road- 
bed provides two meter-gage tracks and is 
equipped with two Chinese-built stee! cars, 
each accommodating 42 passengers. 
Estimated construction cost was $3,600,000. 
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Calendar of Meetings 





NATIONAL 


American Concrete Institute, 42nd 
annual convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 18-21. 


Associated General Contractors of 
America, Ine., Chicago, Ill, Feb. 
18-22. 


American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, spring meeting, Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Feb. 26-27. 


American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, committee week, Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Feb. 25-March 1. 


National Seciety of Professional 
Engineers, conference of state 
presidents of member state socie- 
ties, and board of directors meet- 
ing, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, March 29-30. 


REGIONAL 


Ontario General Contractors Asso- 
elation, annual convention, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Feb. 8. 


Ohio Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, annual convention, Akron, 
Ohio, Feb. 14-15. 


Iowa Engineering Society, annual 
meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 19-20. 


New Jersey Section, American 
Water Works Association, winter 
meeting, Hotel Roger Smith, New 
Brunswick, N. J., Feb. 21. 


Minnesota Federation of Engineer- 
ing Societies, victory convention, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Feb. 21-23. 


Wyoming Engineering Society, an- 
nual meeting, USO Building and 
Plains Hotel, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
Feb. 22-23. 

Ontario Good Roads Association, 
annual convention, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Feb. 26-27. 


Ontario Roadbuilding Association, 
annual convention, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Feb. 27. 


Michigan Highway Engineering 
Conference, Grand Rapids, Feb. 
26-28. 

Pacific Southwest Section, Society 
for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education, annual meeting, 
Berkeley Campus, University of 
California, Feb. 22-23. 

Minnesota Section, American Water 
Works Association, Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., March 
14-15. 

New York Section, American Water 
Works Association, Mark Twain 
Hotel, Elmira, N. Y., March 28-29. 











Buffalo, N. Y.—Work has been started 
on an “ultra-modern” 12-story depart- 
ment store for J. N. Adam & Co. It 
will have helicopter-landing facilities, 
television, and an air beacon visible for 
150 miles, and an underground garage. 
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Flexible codes needed, 
construction men told 


Building codes flexible enough to ac- 
cept new materials and be fair to labor 
crafts, manufacturers and constructors, 
are a major need in the United States 
today, according to speakers at the sec- 
ond annual Building Industry Confer- 
ence held at Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, recently. 

Bert J. Westover, director of the ad- 
ministrative building council of Indiana, 
pointed to the Indiana code as an ex- 
ample of flexibility. “This code speci- 
fied standards for materials, but if any 
material can come up to the standards— 
with laboratory tests as proof—that ma- 
terial will be admitted under the code,” 
Mr. Westover said. 

Frank Kerekes, civil engineering pro- 
fessor at the college, presided at the 
two-day session. Other speakers in- 
cluded: Henry Penn, district engineer 
for the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction; A. H. Weiters of the Iowa 
Department of Health; Donald D. King, 
assistant editor of Construction Methods; 
Chesley Posey, associate professor of 
hydraulics and structures, Iowa Univer- 
sity; and T. R. Agg, dean of the State 
College engineering school. 


—— 


Costs high, state cuts 
planned highway work 


Increasing costs of construction last 
week resulted in announcement by two 
states that their planned road programs 
would be reduced. 

The Arkansas Highway Commission 
said that bids received January 21 on 
several of its road projects were in ex- 
cess of engineers’ estimate costs by from 
6 to 36 percent. 

Commenting that the mileage of pro- 
posed road construction will be reduced, 
Governor Ben Laney said that he “did 
not blame contractors because they do 
not know themselves what future prices 
will be.” 

The Montana Highway Commission 
said that unsettled conditions in the 
materials and manpower fields were re- 
flected in a January letting of nine road 
and bridge contracts. The commission 
said that not one Montana contractor 
submitted a bid, and the lowest bid sub- 
mitted was 75 percent above the estimate. 

The steel strike, which began Jan. 21, 
will make it necessary to defer virtually 
the entire public works and permanent 
housing program planned by New York 
State, Charles H. Sells, commissioner of 
public works, said at Albany. 

The threat of a strike, Mr. Sells said, 
is sufficient in itself to prevent contrac- 
tors from submitting bids for bridge con- 
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struction. The contractors, he added. 
had been unable to get commitments on 
price or delivery: from steel manu(ac- 
turers. 

The state had planned to let contracts 
this year for about $40,000,000 in insti. 
tutional buildings and $125,000,000 in 
highway construction and reconstruction. 





Canadian contractors 
elect new officers 


Albert Deschamps, contractor of Mon- 
treal, was elected president of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association at its re- 
cent annual meeting in Winnepeg, Man. 
Mr. Deschamps is a graduate civil engi- 
neer of McGill University and has oper- 
ated his own construction business in 
Montreal since 1922. He is a member 
of Canada’s National War Labor Board 
and has served as president of the Mon- 
treal Builders Exchange. 

He succeeds H. C. Nicholls, of Toronto. 
A. C. Ross, of Ross Meagher Limited. 
Ottawa contractors, was elected vice- 
president at large, with the following as 
regional vice presidents: P. M. Gross. 
Quebec; R. Drummond, Ontario; M. 
Bickle, Maritimes; E. E. Lord, Western; 
and E. R. Gilley, Pacific Coast. 





Merriman Dam bids 


Bids are asked Feb. 26 on revised 
specifications for completion of Merri- 
man Dam of the New York Board of 
Water Supply. Bids taken Sept. 11, 
1945, (ENR Sept. 27 vol. p. 400) were 
rejected. Uncertain labor conditions and 
“difficult” rolled-fill requirements made 
the $13,919,950 bid higher than antici- 
pated. Labor conditions now have 
stabilized and the rolled-fill clauses have 
been eased. 





Two new communities 
spring up at Davis Dam 


The Bureau of Reclamation esti- 
mates that 2,000 men will be housed 
at the new federally-built community 
near Davis Dam in Arizona. Bids 
for the contract for streets and other 
facilities were opened at Kingman, 
Ariz., on Jan. 17. Charles J. Dort- 
man, Los Angeles, Calif., was low 
bidder with an offer of $214,251. 

Another community, to be known 
as Bull’s Head City, is also being 
established to provide housing for 
several hundred workers. 

It will require three to four years 
to build the dam. (ENR, Jan. 10, 
vol. p. 16). 
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Albert L. Kendall, 86, died at Fram- 
ingham, Mass., Jan. 23. He was gradu- 
ated from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1894, and was a well known 
fire protection engineer, having been long 
associated with the Associated Factory 
Insurance Co. of Boston, retiring from 
active practice 10 years ago. 


Albert Davis Merrill, 62, engineer for 
the Portland, Ore., Dock Commission, 
died Jan. 17. 


Walter E. Brown, 63, died in Mont- 
clair, N. J., Jan. 18. He was a civil engi- 
neering graduate of*Lehigh University. 
He was with the bridge department of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
R. R. for many years before joining 
Ebasco Services, Inc. 


Paul A. Babcock, 67, a civil engineer, 
formerly associated with the New Or- 
leans, La., drainage project, died in Mil- 
ton, Mass., Jan. 22. He was graduated 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1900. 


Norman C. Hooper, 56, a civil engi- 
neer in the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Works, died Jan. 21, at Lexington, 
Mass. He was a graduate of Norwich 
University. 


Charles A. Kingsbury, civil engineer 
formerly with the Yonkers City Engi- 
neer’s Office, died Jan. 21, in Yonkers, 
| § 


Dwight C. Morgan, 78, Kittanning, Pa., 
retired civil engineer of the Pittsburgh 
and Shawmut Railroad, died Jan. 23. 


John S. Conway, 67, a civil engineering 
graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and former deputy commissioner of 
federal lighthouses, died Jan. 21 in 
Takoma Park, Md. He joined the U. S. 
Reclamation Service, now the Bureau of 
Reclamation, in 1905. In 1910 he was 
appointed chief construction engineer in 
the U. S. Lighthouse Service, later serv- 
ing for 17 years as deputy commissioner 
and retiring in 1930. 


Thomas D. Miller, 86, a retired St. 
Louis, Mo., consulting engineer, died in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan. 28. 

George L. Phelps, 40, chief of opera- 
tions for Del. E. Webb Construction Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz., died there Jan. 21. 


G. Wslter Jones, for many years head 
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of the civil engineering firm of G. W. 
Jones & Sons, Huntsville, Ala., died in 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., Jan. 14. 


Henry G. Perring, 64, head of the 
Bureau of Harbors, Baltimore, Md., died 
Jan. 25. He was a civil engineering grad- 
uate of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pa., became a construction engineer with 
the Philadelphia and Reading R. R., and 
later was a structural engineer in the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. He was a 
colonel in the construction division of 
the Quartermaster Reserve in the first 
world war. From 1920 to 1922 he was 
chief engineer of Baltimore, and later 
was supervising engineer of the Public 
Improvement Commission. 


Charles C. Kirby, 66, died at St. John. 
N. B., Jan. 24. He was first president of 
the Dominion Council of Provincial As- 
sociations of Engineers in 1936. 


—— > 


New Westinghouse head 
is Gwilym A. Price 


Gwilym A. Price has been elected 
president of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. to succeed George H. Bucher, who 
has resigned. Mr. Price will be the 
chief executive officer. 

A. W. Robertson, who as chairman 
has been chief executive officer since 
1929, has reached retirement age. He 
has been elected chairman of the board 
of directors and will continue in a less 
active capacity. 

Mr. Bucher was elected vice chairman 
of the board and will continue as chair- 
man of Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Co., which handles all export busi- 
ness of the parent concern. 


————_.>——— 


Davis Dam contract 
lis formally awarded 


The Bureau of Reclamation has an- 
nounced the formal awarding of the con- 
tract for the completion of Davis Dam, 
near Kingman, Ariz. (ENR Jan. 10, vol. 
p. 16). Contract unit prices for the proj- 
ect are given on p. 174 of this issue. 

Associated with the Utah Construction 
Co. in the $21,462,505 contract are: 
Morrison-Knudson Co., Boise, Idaho; 
General Construction Co., Seattle Wash. ; 
Kaiser Co., Oakland, Calif.; Pacific 
Bridge Co., Modglin-Kahn Corp., and J. 
H. Pomeroy Co., San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Winston Bros., Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., New York. 

Work on the dam had been stopped by 
the War Production Board in 1942. 
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CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 





Millions 








As Reported this week to... 
Engineering News-Record 


CONTRACT VOLUME 


Continental U. 8. Only 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
Week of -—Cumulative—, 
Feb. 7 1946 1945 
1946 (6 wks.) (6 wks.) 
$42,584 $69,688 
87,109 19,478 


$129,693 
274,111 


$403,804 $137,590 


Federal 
State & Mun... 16,468 


Total Public ..$18,879 
Total Private . 36,648 


. - $55,527 





$89,166 
48,334 





U. 8S. Total .. 


WHERE CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
ORIGINATED THIS WEEK 


-~Dollar Volume (Thousands) —, 
-—Cumulative—, 
1946 1945 

(6 wks.) (6 wks.) 
$6,346 
3,047 
12,289 
45,767 


28,105 
25,094 
Industrial Pm * 114,736 
Commercial ...25,596 143,798 
Unclassified . 5,563 24,622 29,414 
NOTE: Minimum size projects included 
are: Waterworks and waterway projects, 
$15,000; other public works, $25,000; indus- 
trial buildings, $40,000; other buildings, 
$150,000. 


This 
Type of Work Week 
Waterworks ....$1,048 
Sewerage 5 
Bridges 
Highways 9, 
Earthwork, Water- 


NEW PRODUCTIVE CAPITAL 

-—~Cumulative—, 
1946 1945 
(6 wk.) 
$103,797 
51,558 
52,239 

158,320 


$262,117 


(6 wk.) 
$107,734 
5,420 


102/314 
17,137 


$184,871 


NON-FEDERAL 
Corporate Securities. 
State and Municipal. 

FEDERAL 


Total Capital 





ENR INDEX NUMBERS 


Index Base — 100 1913 1926 


Construction Cost...Feb.’46 319.52 153.59 
Building Cost Feb. °46 243.94 131.86 
Volume Jan. '46 189 83 
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Many 1945 laws are 
of engineering interest 


Seldom, if ever, in one year have so 
many federal bills of engineering inter- 
est been passed as in 1945. Appropri- 
ations for construction to advance both 
wars accounted for many of these meas- 
ures, but the end of hostilities and the 
desire of Congress to permit an immediate 
start of a large peace-time construction 
program accounted for other important 
measures. The year 1945 was also pe- 
culiar in that some construction appropri- 
ations made during the year may not be 
used, as they were earmarked for war 
projects that are now unnecessary. No 
sooner had the 1945 session convened than 
Congress approved $1.5 billion for con- 
struction by the Navy, including nearly a 
billion dollars for advance bases. A few 
months later the Navy got an additional 
billion dollars, most of which was for ad- 
vance base projects. A $21.5 billion 
appropriation for the War Department 
included large appropriations for mili- 
tary construction in this country and pur- 
chase of huge amounts of construction 
equipment. Many of those orders were 
cancelled later. 

Several large appropriations for con- 
struction by other than war agencies 
were also made and late in the year Con- 
gress passed a difficiency bill that pro- 
vided more than $600,000,000 for post- 
war construction. This money will per- 
mit the U. S. Army Engineers to start a 
program to cost eventually several bil- 
lion dollars, the Bureau of Reclamation 
to get under way a $11,-billion program 
and the Veteran’s Administration to con- 
tinue a hospital construction program that 
calls for the award of $350,000,000 of con- 
tracts this year. Passage of the bill, 
which followed two large appropriations 
for the Federal Works Agency to assist 
local public works planning groups, also 
contained money for using 100,000 war 
housing units for veterans’ housing. 

Late in the year Congress also declared 
the war emergency sufficiently ended so 
that the $500,000,000 provided in the 
1944 Highway Act for federal aid during 
the first year that the act was in effect 
should be made available. 

Congress also approved without reser- 
vations the Mexican water treaty, and 
granted consent for a compact between 
Colorado and Kansas for the division of 
waters of the Arkansas River. An act 
clarifying control of the National Air- 
port was also passed, as was a law au- 
thorizing that in view of the atomic 
bomb the Third Locks project for the 
Panama Canal be resurveyed before 
construction was resumed. More than a 
dozen laws pertaining to construction of 
bridges over navigable streams were also 
enacted. 
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Engineering News Events of 1945 


PAGE NOS. JANUARY TO JUNE REFER TO VOL. 134; JULY TO DECEMBER TO VOL. 135 


JANUARY 
U. S. Geotocicat Survey plans $15,000,000 
water program (p. 17). 


PoTENTIAL waterway project total over $4 
billion. (p. 83). 


APPORTIONMENT of first $500 million in road 
funds announced (p. 88). 


ASCE Cancers MEETINGS, adjusts schedules 
to meet travel restrictions (p. 99). 


FEBRUARY 


Equipment MEN worry over means of dispos- 
ing of government war surplus (p. 145). 


“PrreLinE To Victory” completed in Burma 
by U. S. Army (p. 150). 


Lepo-Burma Roap, now the Stilwell Road, 
opened to aid China (p. 151). 


Oren Seconp Tuse of Lincoln tunnel, in 
New York (p. 154). 


NaTIONAL PLANNING ASSN. suggests “Timed 
Public Works” to stabilize construction 
as soon as possible (p. 227). 


First regular surplus equipment sale set at 
Kearney, Neb. (p. 229). 


Merropouitan Lire files plan for $24 million 
N. Y. housing projects (p. 230). 


Aviies Capture five dams in Roer River, 
Germany (p. 232). 


Propose $235 million flood control for Po- 
tomac River (p. 244). 


MARCH 


FWA DeEcENTRALIZATION announced for 
greater public works control (p. 299). 


FEepERAL engineering agencies at odds over 
Pacific Coast river work. (p. 300). 


A. H. Horton dies, was chief of power re- 
sources division, U. S. Geological Survey 
which he served for 42 years (p. 302). 


Contractors ADMIT PAYMENT to union chief 
to insure “smoothness” of Delaware aqueduct 


work (p. 358). 


REMAGEN Brince collapses, lost 10 days after 
capture (p. 369). 


Army discontinues Canol project as unneeded 
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but pipeline will be kept in condition, an 
nouncement says. (p. 372). 


Rumi Succests Government regulation of 
construction (p. 418). 


Cuina’s INDUSTRIAL and transport needs set 
at $1.8 billion (p. 422). 


APRIL 


Maj. Gen. Lucius D. Cray to direct German 
civil affairs (p. 431). 


Raine Rarroap Bripce built by Army in 
10 days (p. 536). 


Encrneers almost saved Remagen Bridge. 
Repairs were nearly completed (p. 538). 


Los ANGELEs Votes $10,000,000 for new sew- 
age treatment plant (p. 542). 


Ittinots Approves Chicago Transit Author- 
ity (p. 544). 


RectaMaTion Bureau Prans $4.8 billion 
postwar work (p. 549). 


Mississippr FLoop waters within 2.7 ft. of 
all-time high (p. 551). 


LumsBer Scarcity hinders construction, e¢s- 
pecially home building (p. 595). 


BounparRyY-WATER TREATY with Mexico gets 
qualified Senate approval (p. 596). 


Minnesota To Spenp $6,000,000 for capital 
approaches (p. 603). 


MAY 


Construction controls eased by WPB. (p. 
607). 


Pustic Housinc AuTHorITy to dispose of 
surplus housing (p. 611). 


Lower Mississippi River levees withstand 
flood. (p. 612). 


Joun L. Savace retires from Bureau of Rec- 
lamation (p. 676). 


RECONSTRUCTION needs of Manila listed in 
report (p. 681). 


Wa. N. Carey succeeds G. T. Seabury as 
A\S.C.E. secretary (p. 733). 


Most CrviiaN construction permitted to 
resume by WPB (p. 747). 


Burtptvc MarTeriats scarcity noted (p. 749). 
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JUNE 


Army Encineers abandon public contract 
awards (p. 793). 


Agmy Encuneers detail flood-control program 
for California (p. 794). 


Secret Prpetines under English channel 
carry gas and oil (p. 795), 


NATIONWIDE association of engineers pro- 


posed. (p. 798). 


Grorce T. Seasury, ASCE secretary, dies 
(p. 799). 


NEGOTIATION OF CONTRACTS by Army to be 
dropped after war (p. 861). 


Contract System changes due to price con- 
ditions (p. 875). 
JULY 


Hicner CONSTRUCTION volume need seen by 
Secretary of Treasury (p. 1). 


FWA ApvancEs first postwar planning funds 
to states and subdivisions (p. 1). 


ASTM Entarces machinery for postwar 
research work (p. 10). 


WVorwp’s largest produce market planned for 
N. Y. City. (p. 12). 


Mitterton Lake behind Friant Dam reaches 
crest (p. 17). 


SrreaAM POLLUTION abatement strengthened 
in N. C., Wash., and Penna. (p. 17) 


Interior DEPARTMENT starts planning for 
Missouri River basin development (p. 60). 


SpectaL SENATE committee told Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway cost 4 times the original esti- 
mate of $14,714,200 (p. 71). 


Westey W. Horner, St. Louis, Mo. nomi- 
nated for ASCE president (p. 86). 


AUGUST 


‘Empre State Burtpinc intact after being hit 
‘by bomber (p. 129). 


Fourteen U. S.-built fixed bridges cross 
Rhine. (p. 132). 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE estimates war's 
end will bring construction of $6 billion 
by industry and railroads (p. 145). 


ENGINEERS SHARE credit for Atomic Bomb. 
‘They built many large plants (p. 145). 


Huce Pustm Works program readied as 
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government gears for peace (p. 196). 


WPB lifts all controls on industrial con- 
truction (p. 213). 


Burtpinc Mareriat Suppiy may be adequate, 
WPB survey shows. (p. 259). 


Fait To Fix responsibility for Cleveland gas 
fire (p. 269). 


SEPTEMBER 


WPB eliminates controls on highway build- 
ing, including bridge construction (p. 275). 


EQuiIpMENT Prices up 11 percent from 1939 
according to Bureau of Labor statistics 
estimates (p. 277). 


Truman Asks release of postwar construc- 
tion funds (p. 335). 


MucH MILITARY construction machinery to 
be available as surplus. (p. 338). 


Lr. Gen. R. A. WHEELER nominated 
Chief of Engineers (p. 337). 


as 


Navy Reveats battleship-sized floating dry- 
docks (p. 341). 


WPB lifts transportation construction and 
rebuilding controls (p. 344). 


PrivaTE BUILDING upswing promises record 
year (p. 351). 


THree Huce Bump Hancars destroyed in 
Florida hurricane (p. 353). 


British Cancet U. S. prefabricated house 
orders (p. 355). 


Regecr Bins on Merriman Dam in N. Y. as 
too high (p. 356). 


Atom Boms ruined Nagasaki by pressure, 
superheat (p. 397). 


Cuicaco opens $24 million South District 
filtration plant (p. 403). 


OCTOBER 


PENNSYLVANIA offers aid for municipal and 
industrial waste plants (p. 417). 


FeperaL Hicuway Ai money now available 
to states (p. 463). 


Lasor Cost, materials scarcity balk road 
work (p. 465). 


To RESUME building Chicago River bridge 
halted by the war (p. 468). 


TrumMaN Asks CONGRESS action on St. Law- 
rence seaway (p. 468). 
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Tva’s Kentucky Dam dedicated (p. 479). 
States REJEcT rising unit bid prices (p. 481). 
SENATE COMMITTEE on irrigation and reclama- 


tion reports unfavorably on proposed MVA 
project (p. 552). 


NOVEMBER 


INVENTORY control placed on lumber by the 
War Production Board (p. 563). 


New ENGLAND STATES unite to control Con- 
necticut River development (p. 565). 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES move to aid housing. 
Six-point program offered (p. 621). 


Mexico City interests building $10 million 
sports city (p. 632). 


CurTAILMENT of public works seen needed by 
APWA (p. 639). 


Ap. J. J. MANNING becomes head of Bureau 
Yards & Docks (p. 641). 


Majsor SoutH AMERICAN 
scribed (p. 687). 


road plans de- 


N. Y. City ready to start $285 million high- 
way work (p. 705). 


DECEMBER 


Entire length*of Rhine River cleared for 
barge trafic (p. 751). 


Ontario plans $50 million hydro plant 


en the upper Ottawa River (p. 757). 


New York State Pusric Works will not 
compete with private construction for labor 
and materials (p. 769). 


RECLAMATION BUREAU engineers to aid huge 
China power, irrigation, project. Yangtse 
River project to irrigate 10 million acres 
(p. 771). 


States Report shortages blocking building 
program (p. 773). 


ILLino1s superhighway act ruled valid by the 
state supreme court (p. 773). 


Home Construction placed under priority 
control. (p. 831). 


Mexico announces $46 million 1946 building 
program (p. 845). 


First Derictency Bit passed, contains $618 
million for construction. Veterans Adminis- 
tration to award $350 million of work in 1946 
(p. 849). 
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Housebuilding will have to be accorded top priority in the construction program 


of 1946, which will require the dismantling and re-erection of war housing, as shown 
here, as well as the building of upwards of a half million new residence units. 








SURVEY AND FORECAST—1945-1946 


Tux YEAR OF VICTORY was one of extremes and contrasts in civil engineering and con- 
struction. Still at war during the first eight months, we chalked up in that period some of our 
greatest military engineering achievements abroad, while at home the flexibility and great 
capacity of the construction industry permitted war facilities and those destined for peace 
to go ahead side by side. Despite its headaches, 1945 was a year of accomplishment. 


Far-flung Simultaneous Achievements 


Durinc 1945, Americans in Germany bridged the 
Rhine in as little as six days, when their colleagues 
in the United States were embarking upon an indus- 
trial building program for peacetime purposes that 
was destined to add up to more contract volume than 
in any year in history. In the Marianas and on 
Okinawa, Navy Seabees and Army Engineers fash- 
ioned airbase and supply facilities that set new rec- 
ords of concentrated magnitude at the same time 
that the largest and fastest coordinated construction 
project in history was being completed at the Clinton, 
Tenn., and Hanford, Ore., atom bomb factories. 

Such extremes, moreover, were common rather 
than exceptional. In Cherbourg, LeHavre and Mar- 
seille on one side of the world and in Manila on the 
other, devastated ports were rehabilitated, while in 
contrast American engineers and contractors were 
bidding and getting peacetime harbor improvement 
jobs in South America. Wrecked bridges were 
cleared from the Albert Canal in Belgium, but in the 
United States a new bridge was also begun over the 
Mississippi River at Memphis as others were com- 
pleted over the Pecos in Texas and the Colorado in 
Arizona. And while the longest military pipeline 
in the world, from Calcutta, India to Kunming, 
China, was being finished by Army Engineers, civil- 
ian contractors were resuming work on the Battery 
vehicular tunnel at New York, shut down early in 
the war. Month by month the construction accom- 
plishments piled up. 


Nor was planning neglected for the dreamed-of 


future when the military engineers would need peace- 
time jobs. Congress passed a road bill providing 
$500 million for highways, it set aside $17.5 mil- 
lion federal aid for planning community facilities 
and made progress on bills that would furnish $500 
million or more for a great national system of air- 
ports. Other millions were appropriated for the 
Corps of Engineers river and harbor work, for Bu- 
reau of Reclamation dams and for Veterans Admin- 
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istration hospitals. Many states enacted urban 
redevelopment and housing legislation to pave the 
way for both private and public residence construc- 
tion. And so the record went. 1945 was not simply 
the year of victory. In it we also took our first steps 
to implement the hopes and aspirations for the new 
world for which we fought. 


Transition Confusion 


IT Is ONE THING, however, to emphasize the high- 
lights, and quite another to place accomplishments 
in true perspective surrounded by their difficulties 
and disappointments. Moreover, looking backward 
at achievement in this light, always sobers the at- 
titude of responsibility for the future. Thus it is 
that every step taken to shift from a war to a peace- 
time basis in construction has had to surmount 
obstruction and to gamble with uncertainties. Transi- 
tion confusion was and remains immense. And if 
reason suggests that this is natural and not unex- 
pected, it also points up the tremendous responsibil- 
ity for eliminating the causes of confusion, and as 
quickly as possible. 

With commendable speed, the WPB first relaxed 
and then abolished order L-41, the priority control 
on construction. Anyone could build anything he 
wished after Oct. 15, if he could find someone to 
sell him the materials and equipment. These being 
in short supply, however, heavy bidding for them 
would have inflated their costs, so wartime price 
ceilings were rigidly maintained. But the ceilings, 
in many cases, eliminated profit margins, so that 
stepped-up production was discouraged. Aggravat- 
ing the situation, demands for increased wages gave 
prospects of increased production costs. The net 
result was an impasse in material supply, only mi- 
nutely affected by piecemeal upward adjustment of 
some of the ceilings by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

Confusion was also manifest in contract letting. 
Uncertain as to availability of materials when 
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The Santa Fe Railway bridge at Topock, Ariz., placed in 
operation last Mar. 7, has the deepest pier ever constructed 
by the pneumatic caisson method. I¢ is founded 123 ft. 
below wafer level. 


needed, and faced with the demands of union labor 
for new contracts that would maintain wartime “take 
home” pay, contractors willing to gamble had to 
bid high enough to cover these coftingencies, and 
thus often so high that their offers were rejected. 
At the year end, two main questions were still un- 
resolved: Would removing price controls stimulate 
the production of materials and do so sufficiently 
fast to avoid disastrous inflation? And would the 
same action, accompanied by free collective bar- 
gaining, settle wage rate controversies quickly and 
at a reasonable enough level to encourage and not 
deter construction investment? 

On top of these confusions as to whether construc- 
tion of any kind could go ahead came the realiza- 
tion of a housing shortage so serious as to cause 
earmarking of fifty percent of all available mate- 
rials for that type of work. A new incentive to 
reduce the transition confusion in the construction 
industry was at hand. 


This Survey and Forecast 


THIS ANNUAL SURVEY AND FORECAST of Engineering 
News-Record has been planned to give as much 
aid as possible to the formation of a proper perspec- 
tive of construction accomplishment and prospect. 
Both domestic and foreign fields are covered, the 
latter to emphasize, by specific examples, the tre- 
mendous worldwide rebuilding job that is required 
rather than to suggest how it is to be done or to 
imply that the American construction industry can 
be much of a factor in doing it. In 1946, U. S. en- 
gineers and construction men will play a part ir 
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some of the South and Central American countries, 
but can expect to make little if any contribution 
either in Europe or Asia. Domestically, the edi- 
torial reviews of the various divisions of engineer. 
ing and construction, an article on construction labor 
and the statistical summary of contracts and costs 
reveal difficult problems, but also raise hopes high 
for the future. The total of construction contracts 
for heavy construction reported in Engineering News. 
Record in 1945 was $2,289,408,000, an increase 
of one-third over the previous year. A further fifty 
percent increase in 1946 seems readily obtainable, 
particularly in view of the huge backlog of projects 
that accumulated in the war years. The need and 
desire for these projects are too great to be denied. 
Under such pressure, some way surely will be 
found to eliminate the man-made confusions that 


now bulk so large. 


Those Postwar Blueprints 


Two YEARS AGO, when hardly a line had been drawn 
on plans for postwar construction projects, a cam- 
paign for initiating action got underway. Probably 
no campaign ever had more inertia to overcome or 
more substantia] reasons for support than that de- 
voted to the philosophy of preparing blueprints in 
advance of need. How thoroughly acceptable this 
philosophy now has become is probably as gratify- 
ing to its early exponents as it should be confound- 
ing to those prophets of gloom who saw this ideal 
as receiving nothing more than lip service. The 
continuing inventory maintained by Engineering 
News-Record shows that at the end of the year there 
was an identified backlog of $28 billions of pro- 
posed projects of which almost half are estimated 
to be in the blueprint stage. And despite the handi- 
caps to getting construction started, an additional 
half-billion dollars of work was put underway in 
the three months following V-J Day. If any doubts 
existed a year ago (when some $6 billions of proj- 
ects were in various stages of planning) that we 
were illy-prepared with postwar blueprints, those 
misgivings must be completely dispelled now. The 


future outlook for a substantial and continuing 


volume of construction was never more heartening. 


Construction Industry Stabilization 
With more work on the books now than it can 


adequately handle for a few years to come, the 
construction industry cannot overlook the fact that 
it has always been subject to famines following the 
feasts. What to do about the seasonal and cyclical 
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demands that are made upon it has been the subject 
of vigorous and beneficial discussion during the 
past year. Perhaps the most provocative sugges- 
tions were made by Beardsley Ruml, author of the 
“pay-as-you-go” plan for income taxes (ENR April 
19, 1945, vol. p. 590). Among other things he 
called for a Congressional investigation of the in- 
dustry, the recommendations from which would 
lead to establishment of a federal commission to 
regulate restrictive practices. In Mr. Ruml’s own 
words, this suggestion “had a mixed and indifferent 
reception by the industry.” 

From another direction, Miles L. Colean in an- 
alyzing stabilization objectives and principles in 
a report issued by the National Planning Associa- 
tion, called for: (1) establishment in an appropriate 
federal government agency of a Bureau of Con- 
struction Economics to assemble, maintain and pub- 
lish essential statistics; (2) creation of a central 
body, patterned after the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, to carry out technical and 
industrial research; and (3) consideration of meas- 
ures whereby the federal government would prepare 
a reserve shelf of its public works projects, provide 
loans to local governments for advance planning 
and coordinate the construction timing of such 
projects. 

Two of these recommendations have reached some 
degree of realization. A construction division has 
been established in the Department of Commerce 


to compile and periodically publish all data per- 
taining to the industry. And Congress has appro- 
priated funds to stimulate local works planning. 

In addition to these steps in aid of stabilization 
of construction there was almost universal accept- 
ance of the concept that all levels of government 
should provide a reserve shelf of engineering plans 
for execution as needed. Although it is not at all 
clear as to how or by whom this determination of 
need will be made, everyone seems to be in agree- 
ment that a forced program of public works is not 
needed now to keep the construction industry going. 


Materials a Present Bottleneck 


DesPiTE the recognized importance of finding solu- 
tions to these broad questions of forward planning 
and industry stabilization, however, the pressing 
problem was and is to get work underway, and here 
a shortage of materials presents a bottleneck. Build- 
ing materials are the most difficult to obtain, and 
included among the critical items are structural 
clay tile, brick, cast-iron soil pipe, lumber and per- 
haps steel sheet and structural shapes. Higher wages 
may boost production of tile, brick and lumber, but 
pipe manufacture, involving hot and dirty work, 
does not attract labor regardless of wages. Lumber 
will be green, with improvement in quality being 
disappointingly slow. Structural plywood was dif- 
ficult to obtain in 1945, and will continue to be one 
of the shortest of the lumber items. 


Tops among construction achievements in the Pacific in 1945 were the tremendous &-29 airfield installations in the Marianas 
by the Seabees and the Army Engineers. This is West Field on Tinian Island. 
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Longest single span military bridge of the war was this U. S.- 
built 420-ft. Bailey suspension crossing of the Shweli River on 
the Stilwell Highway near the China-Burma border. 


With the exception of lumber and possibly steel 
shapes, however, materials needed for heavy con- 
struction, as well as for highways and airports, 
should be adequately available. There is ample port- 
land cement despite restrictions on use of manpower 
through 1945, which curtailed building up inven- 
tories. The new federal materials control, designed 
to channel 50 percent of all building materials into 
living units for veterans, is not expected to affect 
appreciably the volume of heavy construction that 
will get under way in 1946. 


Labor Adjusts to Peace 


ADDED TO THE DIFFICULTIES of obtaining materials, 
construction contractors have had to contend with 
labor uncertainties following the slow-down of war 
activity after V-E Day. Many workers wanted a 
vacation after the long war grind, some taking ad- 
vantage of lax unemployment insurance laws to 
prolong their layoffs unduly, and there was a unani- 
mous demand for raised wage rates to maintain on 
a straight-time basis the inflated take-home pay from 
war work. A shortage of workers and high labor 
costs plagued bidders, and both factors will con- 
tinue to be troublesome during 1946. 

It is conceded that labor of a sort will be gener- 
ally available to meet all construction needs, but 
there will be serious deficiencies in spots, both geo- 
graphically and by trades. Moreover, productivity 
of individual laborers is not up to 1939-41 stand- 
ards, and there is little chance of improvement until 
men need jobs and the unemployment compensation 
that can be claimed has been exhausted. 

Building trades labor leaders and public officials 
are more optimistic about both the supply and pro- 
ductivity of labor than are employers, although con- 
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struction outfits working only relatively small force. 
with a nucleus of long-time employees, have ha! 
better results than the larger companies. Good skille 
workers will be short in many trades, as few a»- 
prentices have been trained in recent years. A di- 
tailed discussion of the labor situation in our fir-: 
peacetime year is given on p. 123. 


Equipment Production Lagging 


Anp as if materials shortages and labor uncer- 
tainties were not enough to keep contractors worry- 
ing over the future, new construction equipment 
has reached the market only in dribbles instead of 
in the steady flow necessary to get the construction 
program rolling in high gear. While orders on 
manufacturers’ books totaled up to a year’s normal 
production, output was strangled by labor troubles 
in the closing months of the year. Strikes not only 
affected many main plants but further curtailed 
production by shutting off the supply of component 
parts. During the war the construction equipment 
industry demonstrated its ability to expand three- 
fold to meet military requirements. This capac- 
ity still remains, and if left unfettered the industry 
could probably catch up with the demand late this 
year. In the meantime, construction will have to 
proceed with what equipment is now on hand. As 
long as construction is also hampered by lack of 
materials the equipment supply will be adequate. 
But full-scale construction will not be possible until 
more new equipment is available. 


Equipment Surplus a Myth 


As IT NOW DEVELOPS, it is too bad that the fears of 
a year ago that military-released used equipment 
would glut the market after the war have not at 
least partly materialized, for the construction in- 
dustry could use the equipment today. Under the 
army and navy plan of rehabilitating all worthwhile 
items and shipping them to both theaters of war, 
there was never much good equipment released here. 
Then, too, disposal of surplus equipment was kicked 
around from Treasury to Commerce to RFC, and 
further was handicapped by various interpretations 
of provisions of the Surplus Property Act and by 
frequent changes in sales procedure. Such used 
equipment as did move was snapped up by 
governmental agencies and veterans who have pri- 
orities under the act, so that very little got through 
to the distributors for subsequent placement on the 
job. There is, of course, a vast amount of new and 
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rehabilitated first-class equipment overseas, but con- 
sidering the need for shipping to get high-point 
veterans home the equipment could not be brought 
back before home factories will be producing at 
a rate sufficient to meet demands; to return it after 
that would cause more disruption in employment 
and distribution than it would be worth. The simple 
fact is that there is no surplus used equipment and 
that the early stories that it would glut the market 
have proved to be myths. 


The Housing Crisis 


THE COMING YEAR finds the United States faced with 
the greatest housing shortage in the nation’s history. 
A million families already are living “doubled up”. 
By the end of 1946—unless relief greater than that 
now in sight is forthcoming—the figure is expected 
to skyrocket to 3.5 million. The National Hous- 
ing Agency estimates that 12,600,000 urban units 
(house, apartment or flat) and between 2 and 3 mil- 
lion farm units, have to be built in the next ten years 
in order to give America enough housing for its 
population. 

Despite the desperate nature of the situation, noth- 
ing very substantial currently is being done—and 
it is estimated that in view of the shortage of men 
and material less than 500,000 urban residential 
units can be provided in 1946. Moreover, it will be at 
least three years before building is in full swing, and 
five years before homes will be available in all com- 
munities. 

Legislative steps—and not too many of them—are 
the only accomplishments thus far toward solving 
the problem. Most tangible action, to date, was that 
of the Civilian Production Administration, which 
placed priorities on ten general classes of construc- 
tion materials to assure that an adequate supply be 
made available for housing for veterans costing less 
than $10,000, this maximum figure being rather 
widely criticized as too high. At almost the same 
time that the CPA announced its program, Congress 
passed a deficiency bill providing $191,900,000 for 
dismantling and re-erecting at new sites about 100,- 
000 temporary war housing units. This work already 
has been started by the National Housing Agency 
and it is expected that during the first three months 
of 1946 contracts will be awarded for most of the 
projects. 

While many builders thought they had the answer 
to the housing shortage in prefabricated construc- 
tion, very few houses of this type reached the mar- 
ket in 1945. Department stores, alive to the sales 
possibilities, have started to merchandise the prefabs. 


Still standing in the way of extensive use of pre- 
fabrication, however, are building code restrictions 
in many places and the relatively high cost of pre- 
fabricated houses assembled on the site. Cost reduc- 
tion through prefabrication has proved to be a myth 
to date. 

In Washington, where the housing shortage is 
being given intensive study, there have been several 
suggestions that the country’s heavy construction 
contractors turn to building houses on a mass-pro- 
duction basis. Firms that could turn from dam build- 
ing to ship building and from road building to 
cantonment and munition factories during the war 
might find no great obstacles in adapting their skills 
to housebuilding. 

In so far as legislative action is concerned, the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill ($.1592) is a measure 
receiving frequent mention, and the Senate hearings 
have already been completed. This bill deals with 
financing, research, slum clearance, disposal of war 
housing projects, and makes permanent the National 
Housing Agency. The bill provides $25,000,000 
over a five-year period to match the funds of local 
agencies for research and planning, and makes avail- 
able up to $500,000,000 for five-year loans to 
local communities for acquiring slum areas for de- 
velopment. Assistance for slum area construction 
amounting to $88,000,000 yearly at the end of 
four years is also provided, as are long-range loans 
at low interest rates to individuals. 

Hearings have also been started on the Patman 
bill (H.R.4761) planned primarily to provide de- 
fense against inflation by establishing ceiling prices 


Army Engineers completed an 878-ft. reinforced concrete fac- 
ing wall last spring along the south bank of the upstream 
approach fo the MacArthur Lock at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
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on the sale of both new and old housing. But it 
will require more than legislation to solve the prob- 
lem. As long as the shortage in materials and skilled 
manpower continues, the situation will remain 
critical. 


Building Growth and Prospects 


THOSE PROPHETS who saw in our tremendous indus- 
trial expansion during the war years a filling of the 
needs of peacetime factory building miscalculated 
badly, for private industrial building construction in 
1945 hit a record high of $635,170,000. Moreover, 
there is a backlog of $1,331,000,000 in proposed 
industrial construction available for future contracts, 
so that continuing high activity in this field is prob- 
able in 1946. 

Trends in industrial building design so far have 
not departed from those in evidence during the war 
years. Nor did wartime buildings introduce much 
that is new, as witness, for example, the hundreds of 
thousands of square feet of floor space in the atomic 
bomb project that were covered with conventional 
structures. One-story buildings covering large areas 
and erected away from centers of high population 
predominate on current works. Also, emphasis 
continues to be placed on flexibility of floor plans 
through the use of long span construction and mov- 
able partitions. 

Wartime shortages stressed economy of materials, 
and as a result, structural designers endeavored to 
take advantage of continuity at every opportunity. 
And, with the increasing demand for larger clear 
floor areas and clear heights, further use of rigid 
frames of steel, concrete or timber may be expected. 
Design of continuous steel members, as well as other 
favorable factors, such as the large pool of skilled 
workmen trained in the shipbuilding industry, may 
result in greater use of field welding. Wartime prac- 
tices have already given shop welding a considerable 
impetus. 

In the field of building materials, headway was 
made during 1945 in modular coordination of build- 
ing products, this standardization of sizes being 
applied to both steel and wood windows, to con- 
crete block and to structural clay units. Fluorescent 
lighting and air conditioning gained in popularity, 
but the trend with respect to a corollary condition 
seems uncertain—while some windowless buildings 
are being specified, most industrial structures pro- 
vide glassed openings, even if only for psychological 
reasons. Architect’s renderings of other classes of 
proposed buildings indicate very liberal use of glass. 
There is no evidence as yet to support the popular 
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hope that the end of the war would witness the intro- 
duction of a large number of new building materials 
and products. Structures designed with familiar 
items, therefore, are in no danger of becoming 
obsolete in any reasonable number of years. 

One development that may affect certain types of 
buildings is the greater availability of light-gage 
steel, whose use should also be promoted by adoption 
in the near future of a specification covering the 
metal itself, as well as design standards for the use 
of sheet and shapes. Pioneer building now under 
way of structures utilizing thin, precast reinforced 
concrete members may also demonstrate that this 
type of construction is to be reckoned with. 

In so far as structural design is concerned, there 
is to be noted a growing interest in the use of bolts 
instead of rivets and a reopening of the question of 
liberalization of reinforced concrete design practices. 
There is no let-up on talk with respect to building 
code revision, and the movement to attain uniform- 
ity through establishment of: state codes gained 
momentum in 1946, Going even farther in this direc- 
tion, the American Standards Association and the 
Building Officials Conference of America are inter- 
esting themselves in the promulgation of a national 
standard that could be used locally as a guide, much 
as was the intent of the earlier standard code of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, and perhaps follow- 
ing some of the precedents set in the West by the 
Pacific Coast Building Officials Conference. 


Upswing in Bridge Construction 


DESPITE SHORTAGES of materials, equipment and 
manpower, particularly during the first half of the 
year, bridge construction took a decided upswing 
during 1945. And all indications point to a bridge 
building program this year considerably in excess of 
that during the last peacetime year of 1941. Total 
bridge construction—railway and highway—placed 
under contract last year amounted to $53,000,000. 
This was about equal to the 1942 program, and 
nearly 314 times that of 1944. In the highway field 
$23,000,000 worth of bridges were placed under 
contract during 1945, while nearly $90,000,000 
worth of this work is expected to be contracted this 
year. 

Several factors contributed to the increased pro- 
gram in 1945. Relaxation of WPB controls on high- 
way construction early in September was the signal 
for speedy resumption of bridge construction to 
replace structures sadly neglected during the war 
and in a serious state of disrepair. Uncertainty of 
labor conditions and materials prices resulting in 
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Most notable military engineering accomplishment in the European Theatre during 1945 was the bridging of the Rhine 
with a half-dozen semi-permanent railroad structures, each of over 2,000 ft. total length and built in from 5 to 10 days. The 
crossing pictured above is at Wesel and utilizes spans of rolled beams a meter in depth, 


wide discrepancies between contract bid prices and 
engineers’ estimates on several proposed large bridge 


projects of long duration was not such a vital factor 
in smaller bridges. Hence, a large number of rela- 
tively small bridges was successfully placed under 
contract during the latter part of last year. Then, 
too, several large bridges started during the war 
were brought to final completion, which measurably 
increased the dollar volume of work executed. 

Although the lack of structural steel was a serious 
impediment to the construction of bridges of that 
type, reinforcing steel was amply sufficient to permit 
the construction of reinforced concrete bridges and 
concrete substructures for some of the larger steel 
bridges. A notable example of this is the four-lane, 
3,695-ft. highway bridge over the Mississippi River 
at Memphis, Tenn., on which a $4,333,000 contract 
was awarded last September for construction of the 
concrete substructure. Bids received two months 
later on the structural steel superstructure were 
rejected as being about 20 percent too high. 

The scarcity of form lumber also had a marked 
effect on bridge design during 1945. As a result one 
county in Ohio developed plans for building small 
bridge abutments entirely with precast concrete 
blocks, using no forms whatsoever. At Canton, Ohio, 
a two-span arch bridge was built entirely of vitrified 
paving brick in an effort to avoid the use of more 
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critical materials. No steel was used and only a 
small amount of timber was needed as centering for 
the arches. The bridge carries a 40-ft. roadway and 
two sidewalks. Arches are 28-ft. clear span and 
9-ft. rise. 


Some Notable Bridges 


OUTSTANDING among the larger bridges of 1945 was 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway double- 
track crossing of the Colorado River near Topock, 
Ariz., which was placed in service last April. Some 
1,500 ft. long, of deck truss and girder type, the 
bridge contains one of the deepest pneumatic piers 
ever constructed in this country. The pier extends 
123 ft. below water level and it was necessary to 
obtain special permission from the Arizona Indus- 
trial Accident Commission to use the necessary air 
pressure of 52 psi. 

Going to the other extreme, the Southern Pacific 
Railway bridge over the Pecos River in Texas has 
hollow concrete piers, the tallest of which rises 275 
ft. from the bottom of the gorge. A single-track, 
continuous deck cantilever structure of a total length 
of 1,390 ft, it was designed against earthquake forces 
as well as substantial wind pressures. The Georgia 
State Highway Department last year built its long- 
est (701 ft.) continuous reinforced concrete girder 
bridge over the Chattahoochee River, near Atlanta, 
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which contains three central continuous spans at 
60—90—65 ft., flanked by six concrete T-beam 
spans on each side; and at Kansas City the 2,625- 
ft. Harry S. Truman railroad bridge, containing 
a 420-ft. lift span was dedicated. 

Probably the outstanding bridge design of 1945 
was that for a new Tacoma Narrows crossing in 
Washington to replace the one that collapsed in 1940. 
The new designs, based on results of a four-year wind 
tunnel study on a 100-ft. long scale model, provides 
a bridge about 50 percent heavier than its predeces- 
sor, one that will use 33-ft. deep stiffening trusses 
instead of the 8-ft. plate girder stiffening members 
in the original structure, and one in which floor- 
beams will be of open truss design and in which open 
steel floor gratings will be used to separate the four 
9-ft. traffic lanes, 


Water Compacts 


MANY YEARS OF EFFORT directed toward finding an 
acceptable apportionment of the waters of three 
rivers in which this country and Mexico each have 
an interest came to a successful conclusion in 1945 
with the signing of a water treaty relating to the Rio 
Grande, Colorado and Tijuana rivers. In addition 
to fixing the amounts of water that can be used by 
each country, the treaty provides for construction of 
three large dams on the international section of the 
Rio Grande and for the construction of a Mexican 
diversion dam along or below the international sec- 
tion of the Colorado within five years. Also called 
for is construction of Davis Dam on the Colorado 
within the same period. Construction of this dam 
was started in 1942 but was stopped by the war. 
Work has been resumed. 

During the year, Congress gave its consent to plans 
of the states of Colorado and Kansas to enter into a 
compact for division of the waters of the Arkansas 
River, and the U. S. Supreme Court handed down a 
decision concluding eleven years of litigation regard- 
ing apportionment of the natural flow of the North 
Platte River among the states of Colorado, Wyoming 
and Nebraska. 


River Authorities 


BILLS CALLING FOR THE CREATION of a Missouri Val- 
ley Authority to take over all flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation and water-power development work 
in the Missouri River basin appear destined to die a 
slow death in Congress. Some committee hearings 
were held on the bills during 1945, but still other 
committees must consider the bills before they can 
be reported out. Meanwhile both the Bureau of 
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Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers are goin, 
right ahead with plans to build the initial project; 
called for under the development plan agreed to |, 
the two agencies in 1944 after each had submitted i:, 
own plan to Congress. 

Some talk still is heard of river valley authoritic: 
for other interstate streams such as the Columbia 
and Arkansas rivers, but the opponents appear to be: 
so much more strongly entrenched than the propo- 
nents of such schemes as to make Congressional! 
approval appear highly improbable. 


Flood Control to Go Forward 


AT LEAST FOUR MAJOR developments pertaining to 
flood control work occurred during 1945. Late in the 
year Congress provided the U.S. Army Engineers 
with $97,000,000 for flood-control projects. This 
money will permit a huge construction program to be 
started, including a start on the $130,000,000 Garri- 
son Dam, a key project in the authorized 114 billion 
dollar development program for the Missouri River 
basin. 

As the year ended, the Army Engineers had plan- 
ning completed for about a billion dollars of 
river, harbor and flood-control construction. Of 
this amount, more than $800,000,000 is for flood- 
control projects that can be started quickly. Many of 
the jobs will go ahead with the money now available, 
and Congress will soon be requested to make addi- 
tional appropriations. 

In April, a long severe flood on the lower Missis- 
sippi resulted in stages above those of the 1937 flood 
from Baton Rouge to the mouth of the river. At 
Baton Rouge the stage exceeded by 0.1 ft. the 45.0- 
ft. stage reached in the 1937 flood and came within 
2.7 ft. of the all-time high of 47.8 ft. established in 
1927. At New Orleans, the stage averaged 19.6 ft. 
for several days, which compares with a maximum of 
19.3 ft. in 1937 and an all-time high of 21.3 ft. in 
1922. However, despite this unusually high water, 
it was not necessary to place the Morganza Flood- 
way in service because of the effective operation of 
the Bonnet Carre Spillway above New Orleans. The 
latter was operated at its full capacity of 250,000 
cfs. and held the main river at New Orleans under 
the 20-ft. stage. 

At Gilbertsville, Ky., the TVA dedicated Kentucky 
Dam, by far the greatest flood-control structure in the 
Tennessee River system. 

Near Clinton, Miss., good progress was made on 
construction of the 200-acre model of the entire Mis- 
sissippi River basin, which is to be used for flood- 
control studies. Representing a drainage area of 
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1,244,000 square miles and expected to cost $3,000,- 
000, the model will be by far the largest ever built. 

Establishment of a New England interstate flood 
commission was agreed to by the governors of the 
New England states late in 1945. Its principal funce- 
tion will be that of eliminating differences of opinion 
between the states as to the location of reservoirs to 
be built on interstate streams of the region, differ- 
ences that in the past have delayed flood-control work. 


Land Reclamation 


THE GREAT EXPANSION of land reclamation work in 
recent years is shown by the fact that the Bureau of 
Reclamation now has over $140,000,000 with which 
to start construction on a program calling for an ulti- 
mate expenditure of one and one-half billion dollars. 
A decade ago, after reclamation work had been 
stepped up to create employment, a reclamation pro- 
gram totaling $50,000,000 was characterized as 
huge, the annual pre-depression appropriations hav- 
ing been around $10,000,000. 

Largest item in the new program is the Columbia 
Basin project in eastern Washington, for which 
Grand Coulee Dam is the source of power and water. 
Ultimately, it is planned to irrigate over one million 
acres of land at a cost of $355,000,000. Facilities to 
be built include the world’s largest pumping plant at 
Grand Coulee Dam, four dams to form storage reser- 
voirs, 4,000 miles of canals and 66 siphons. Land- 
owners have agreed to pay $87,500,000 of the cost 
over a long period of years; power sales from Grand 
Coulee are expected to cover the remainder of the 
federal expenditures. 

The first long-time contracts for irrigation water in 
the Central Valley in California were signed during 


Nearly 50 miles of 24-ft. reinforced concrete pavement was placed last year on U. S. Highway 66 between St. Louis and 
Chicago as part of a program for converting that road into a high-speed divided highway. 
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1945 by the Southern San Joaquin Municipal Utility 
District. It covers the delivery of water from the 
Friant-Kern Canal to lands in the San Joaquin Valley. 

As 1945 closed, three costly plans for delivery of 
Arizona’s share of Colorado River water to the 
irrigable areas in the central part of that state were 
still under study. 

The great interest of foreign countries in land- 
reclamation practices in this country was demon- 
strated during the year by visits of more than 170 
representatives from 29 foreign countries to projects 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. Late in the year, China 
made an advance payment of $250,000 to the bureau 
on a $500,000 contract for engineering services in 
connection with an enormous power, irrigation and 
flood-control scheme proposed for the Yangtze River. 
About a dozen other countries made requests to the 
bureau during the year for the loan of experienced 


engineers. 


Roadbuilding Off to a Slow Start 


ROADBUILDING was expected to be one of the first 
postwar construction operations to get under way 
quickly after the war, and plans to that end had been 
carefully drawn, including a federal-aid program 
that would provide $500,000,000 to be matched by 
states, cities and counties in each of the first three 
postwar years. But to date progress has been far 
below the anticipated rate, due to a variety of unfor- 
seen conditions. 

The basic cause is a scarcity of labor, of most con- 
struction materials and construction equipment. 
Uncertainty as to when any or all of these will 
become available has been a further contributing 
factor, because all have combined to make it neces- 
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sary for contractors to protect themselves against 
unforseen delays when bidding on highway jobs. As 
a result, bids on many of the first jobs offered to con- 
tractors were so much above the engineers’ estimates 
as to call for rejection. In volume the amount of bids 
rejected was not high, but the psychological effect 
was widespread. The difference between estimates 
and bids, however, was not all due to contractors put- 
ting a cushion in their bids; in several states it was 
due to failure of the engineers to recognize fully the 
upward trend of prices since the prewar days. 

Construction costs, generally, are up about 30 
percent over prewar, and some elements of highway 
costs are up nearly 50 percent. Where the engineers 
had raised their estimates around 30 percent, con- 
tractors bids seldom were more than 10 or 15 percent 
above their figures except on jobs involving some 
peculiar difficulties. In states where still higher allow- 
allowances had been made, some bids were under 
the estimates. 

Another condition that slowed up the start of road- 
building was lack of adequate engineering staffs in 
most state highway departments, a condition that put 
a check on advance planning during the war years. 

As the year 1945 closed it was becoming apparent 
that roadbuilding along with other public work is 
going to be in competition with private work, a con- 
dition that is certain to raise construction costs. In 
consequence of this, some states are planning to limit 
their new work to badly needed construction or 
replacement, putting off their more ambitious under- 
takings until they feel conditions have improved. 


Highway Program Expanded 


Concress, on Oct. 2, 1945, declared the war emer- 
gency sufficiently relieved to permit the great post- 
war highway program authored in 1944 to be inaugu- 
rated. This action not only made available $225,- 
000,000 for work on the federal-aid highway system 
during the fiscal year ending July 1, 1946, but also 
authorized expenditure of $150,000,000 for work 
on secondary roads and $125,000,000 for highways 
through cities. Financial aid for these two latter 
operations is a new departure for the federal govern- 
ment and places new responsibilities in the state 
highway departments. 

It now appears probable that starts will be made 
on quite a number of superhighways into and through 
large centers of population, plans for which were 
prepared during the war years. The start of this 
work, however, will be slow due to the difficulties 
involved in acquiring land and clearing old build- 
ings from the sites. Also, on some projects requiring 
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Chicago's Southwest sewage treatment plant, held up 4 yr. by 
the lack of necessary contro! valves and sluice gates, was 
finally completed in 1945 on a contract which included sixteen 
additional 126-ft. dia. settling tanks and six 70 x 47-ft. sludge 
concentration tanks. Although its capacity of 500 mgd. makes 
it the largest activated sludge treatment plant in the world, 
serving 1,500,000 persons and treating industrial wastes with 
@ population equivalent of nearly 2,200,000, plans are under 
way to increase its normal capacity to 900 mgd. 


the demolition of houses, the land clearing must wait 
until the housing situation improves. 


More Traffic Congestion 


REMOVAL OF WAR RESTRICTIONS on gasoline use 
served to re-emphasize the fact that congestion on 
our city streets is the greatest transportation problem 
of today and one for which no economically justifi- 
able solution is in sight. Also, it appears obvious that 
once the automobile manufacturers get back into 
production, conditions in some cities will become so 
intolerable as to serve as a serious check on business. 
Provisions for off-street parking of cars, which is 
widely recognized as a palliative if not a complete 
solution, is being widely discussed but little is done 
about it due to the high cost of providing areas of 
adequate capacity in most cities. 


Air Transport Facilities 


ANOTHER TRANSPORT PROBLEM that is developing 
into a serious drain on municipal budgets is that of 
providing airports adequate for modern air transport 
planes and for the rapidly growing air traffic. Air- 
ports that were considered to be the acme of air 
teminals in the years before the war now are wholly 
inadequate for the demands placed on them. New 
York’s LaGuardia Field, completed about five years 
ago at a cost of $40,000,000, is the outstanding 
example. Today the city is pushing work on the 
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initial stage of Idlewild Airport, at a cost of $27,- 
000,000, to relieve the congestion at LaGuardia 
Field. The second stage, due to be completed in 1949 
will bring the cost to the city up to $76,000,000, 
which figure is exclusive of expenditures by the air 
transport lines for privately owned facilities. 

Bills authorizing federal aid to cities in catching 
up on air-transport need have been knocking around 
in Congress since early last year without final action. 
They call for federal aid to cities on a 50-50 match- 
ing basis for construction of 3,050 new airports and 
improvement of 1,625 existing fields at a total cost 
of over one billion dollars. 


inland Waterways 


MopERNIZATION of one large section of the inland 
waterway system was practically completed in 1945 
with the completion of Kentucky Dam near the mouth 
of the Tennessee River. Filling of the reservoir be- 
hind that dam now make it possible for barges of 
9-ft. draft to navigate from the Ohio up the Tennessee 
to Knoxville, a distance of 648 miles. This gives the 
Tennessee valley access to the 9-ft. waterways in the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys. 

The only other waterway to receive attention dur- 
ing 1945 was the St. Lawrence. Development of the 
power resources of the international section of that 
river and construction of a modern ship canal to 
replace the present antiquated canal was recom- 
mended to Congress by the President in October, and 
bills to implement his proposal were placed before 
both houses of Congress at that time. Also, a joint 
resolution giving effect to the 1941 agreement with 
Canada was placed before both houses in the hope 
of avoiding the delays incident to ratification of a 


Great Falls, Mont., completed this 4,750,000-gal. prestressed 
reinforced concrete water tank early in 1945. It is notable in 
that in addition to the customary circumferential bands of 
Prestressed rods it employs vertical prestressed rods to guard 
against horizontal cracks from temperature and plastiz flow. 
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treaty. Congress, however, has taken no action on 
either the bills or the joint resolution. 


Water Supply Developments 


THE BACKLOG of $874,000,000 of water supply 
work reported by Engineering News-Record at the 
end of the year makes it apparent why waterworks 
associations, who aggressively promoted postwar 
planning, have now decided that such efforts are no 
longer needed. To fully appreciate how large this 
volume of proposed work bulks, it is only necessary 
to recall that the greatest accomplishment in any 
previous year was $163 million of work put under 
contract in 1939. 

Highlight of the year was the inauguration of 
partial treatment facilities at the world’s largest 
filtration works at Chicago. Here the 320-mgd. South 
District plant, whose construction was delayed three 
years by the war, went into operation to provide sedi- 
mentation and chlorination until the filters are com- 
pleted. The largest supply project put under con- 
tract in 1945 was the $17.5 million aqueduct for 
San Diego; the aqueduct, which will carry 50 mgd., 
taps the Los Angeles supply system that draws water 
from distant Colorado River sources. 

Relatively little change in water treatment practice 
occurred during the year, but some interesting specu- 
lation was made concerning the possible adaptation 
of electronic developments (supersonic sound 
waves). The possibility of either the total elimina- 
tion or else great reduction in the size of sand filters, 
as well as application of electronic flocculation, was 
foreseen. Not overlooked, either, was the powerful 
disintegrating effect on micro-organisms that can be 
induced in a liquid subjected to high-frequency 
sounds. 

Waterworks contracts for the year totaled about 
$61 million, which represented an 83 percent in- 
crease over 1944. 


Sewage and Industrial Wastes Disposal 


REFLECTING PUBLIC DEMAND and the aggressive 
promotion of state health agencies for stream pollu- 
tion abatement, municipalities throughout the nation 
have been preparing a huge program of sewage dis- 
posal facilities. With all construction stalemated, 
however, only some $11.5 million of work was put 
under way last year, leaving a backlog of $1,550 
million of proposed projects; some 80 percent of 
these have advanced to the planning stage. 
Developments in industrial waste treatment during 
the year were highlighted by knowledge of two 
processes that may ameliorate certain types of pollu- 
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tion. One of these relates to the mechanical reaera- 
tion of streams subjected to heavy sulphite pulp 
discharges; the method calls for diffusion of air into 
a stream as a means of accelerating natural purifica- 
tion processes. The other, a process for descaling 
metals using sodium hydride, provides a substitute 
for acid pickling; wastes from the latter are large in 
volume and constitute one of the major sources of 
stream pollution in industrial areas. Prospects of 
more uniform and effective regulation of industrial 
waste discharges are indicated by the establishment 
of a number of state commissions. Many of the com- 
missions will engage in the development of standards 
for streams, preparation of regulatory procedures 
and further assistance for treatment installations. 

Federal activity in respect to nationwide pollution 
control is currently centered in three bills pending in 
Congress. There are the Spence, Mundt and Smith 
bills, of which the Spence bill (H.R. 4070) appears 
to have the largest measure of support; the latter 
calls for exercise of national control through the 
police power of existing state agencies. The other 
bills, which would invest control in either the U. S. 
Public Health Service or in a board representing 
various federal agencies, is believed by many to be 
the wrong legislative approach to the problem. 


Work for Engineers 


EnciInEERrS did not lack work in 1945. Consultants 
were busy on a wide variety of projects, and an un- 
usually large number had work in Latin America. 
Similarly, among engineering employees, there were 
many more jobs than there were men looking for 
jobs. This condition promises to continue for many 
months unless scarcities of construction labor and 
materials result in a drastic cut in the amount of 
work let to contract. 

The pinch is being felt worst in civil service jobs 
such as state highway departments and city engi- 
neering offices where pay rates are fixed and low. A 
few highway departments have been able to increase 
pay rates, but most of them are not so fortunate. 
Some highway authorities are alarmed lest this con- 
dition makes it impossible for the highway depart- 
ment to attract the better grade engineers. Much the 
same can be said of municipal service. 


Educational Problems 


THE OPINION IS COMMON among educators that this 
shortage of engineers is due to failure of the Selec- 
tive Service to defer engineering students. They set 
the resulting deficiency at many thousands and hold 
that it will not be made up for several years. While 
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that view appears exaggerated and slightly colo; ed 
with wishful thinking, there is no doubt that \ a; 
casualties and the disruption of the training of pot. 
tial engineers did contribute to the present shorta:«. 

However, the lower classes in engineering scho.|, 
are now filled to overflowing, and many applicants :ve 
being turned away as a result of the liberal educa. 
tional grants provided under the G.I. Bill of Rig)its. 
This has put the schools in a difficult position. They 
are shorthanded due to loss of many of their younger 
teachers to war industries or to the military forces, 
they lack the financial resources to compete with 
industry for the services of the able young men whic 
should be added to their staffs, and their laboratories 
and housing facilities are inadequate for the load 
being put on them. 

A few engineers are beginning to ask what effect 
this great influx of engineering students is going to 
have on the engineering profession. Will it produce 
a great excess of engineers within the next few years? 
Such a condition appears more probable than the 
continuing shortage that was being so generally 
predicted less than a year ago when the engineering 
schools were almost empty. 


Out of the Shipbuilding Business 


SHIPBUILDING passed out of the construction pic- 
ture in 1945 after a spectacular five-year period of 
intensive building first of shipyards and then of the 
ships themselves by construction contractors and con- 
struction workers. Some ships, a very large number 
by prewar averages but few compared to the war 
peak, are now under construction in American yards, 
but most of these are special types and are being 
built in the long-established shipyards. 

More vessels now are available than are being used, 
so some ships and many shipyards are available as 
government surplus. The concrete ships, of which 
24 were built, are now all out of service as their 
heavy weight makes them uneconomical cargo 
carriers. Structurally they proved sound and dry, 
working through severe storms without damage. The 
eighty large concrete barges, which were built, have 
been taken over by the Army and Navy and are 
reported as giving good service as floating ware- 
houses, mostly in Pacific waters. Fourteen floating 
drydocks built of concrete by the Navy’s Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, are in constant use and are dry, 
stable and show no structural defects after two years 
in service. 

The construction industry’s contributions to ship- 
building forms one of the most significant among its 
many war accomplishments. 
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Construction Workers— 
How Many and at What Wages? 


Contents in Brief—Construction is one of a few major industries still under 
wage control of the federal government. Wage increases are being allowed in 
many cases up to 15 percent over 1941 union rates, but construction workers are 
not satisfied, due partly to agitation elsewhere for larger increases. Manpower 
demands of construction will be met numerically except in a few spots— 
geographically and by trades. Workers cannot be expected to be as productive 
as prior to the war, and unit costs will be higher due to upgrading and the fact 
that few can be found who will work at laborer's wages. Apprentice training, 
especially under the "G.I. Bill of Rights," is expected to add substantially to 


the number and ability of skilled workers over the next few years. 


WHETHER the construction industry 
turns out the great volume of postwar 
housing, buildings, dams and roads 
that everyone is clamoring for depends 
to a very great extent on construction 
labor. It depends upon the number of 
workers who will offer their services, 
upon what wages they will work for and 
perhaps more than anything else upon 
how willing they are to improve their 
skills and increase their individual pro- 
ductivity. Right now there is a question 
mark opposite each of these important 
questions concerning construction 
labor. Until dependable answers are 
found to these questions the future of 
construction, both its volume and its 
cost, is bound to remain shrouded in 
the mists of confusion and uncertainty. 
Significantly, however, contractors who 
have had work to do and have done it 


Dra, 


are less worried about both the present 
and the future than are those who have 
not been busy. 

Any reference to construction labor 
today means organized labor because 
92 percent of all construction workers 
are now in unions, according to De- 
partment of Labor records. Also, on 
the question of construction wages, the 
federal government’s rules must be 
taken into account since it must pass 
upon all wage contracts that may result 
in an upward adjustment of prices to 
the consumer. 

To get an accurate picture of the 
labor situation, therefore, one needs to 
probe these sources of information and 
to weigh the results against the opinions 
and attitudes of employers. It is upon 
such a framework that the information 
in this article has been assembled. 


_m biz, 
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Hanford Engineer Works photo 


Workers released by war industries are an important source of postwar labor. 
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There is little doubt but that the im- 
mediate moving of construction off of 
dead center depends upon a satisfactory 
solution of the wage rate problem. 
Since the middle of January, some rifts 
have been appearing in the clouds of 
uncertainty as some worker-employer 
agreements have been ratified to sta- 
bilize working conditions and wages for 
at least two years in the future. Once 
the wage crisis is resolved the longer 
term factors of increased labor supply, 
apprentice training, working condi- 
tions and the like can be worked out in 
an atmosphere of employee-employer 
cooperation with a chance of success. 


Substantial wage increases 


Skilled and unskilled workers on 
construction are asking for substantial 
raises to compensate for the shorter 
work week with loss of war-engendered 
overtime and to meet the higher costs 
of living. Contractors generally are will- 
ing to go along on some wage rate in- 
creases in the hope that they will bring 
security from other labor troubles and 
permit long term agreements so that 
they can intelligently bid on work to be 
executed some time in the future with- 
out the threat of high increase in labor 
rates after they have made definite 
price commitments. But wage controls 
are still in effect for practically the en- 
tire construction industry under the 
supervision of the National. Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, which on Jan. 1 took 
over the authority of the National War 
Labor Board to pass on all wage agree- 
ments that may result in an upward ad- 
justment of prices to consumers. 

Under existing conditions, labor 
throughout the country is asking for 
substantial raises, which the Stabiliza- 
tion Board is paring down to a maxi- 
mum total of about 15 percent over 
January, 1941, union wage rates, de- 
ducting any increases previously 
granted. Throughout the country, aver- 
age rates specified in union agreements 
have increased 6 to 8 percent from the 
effective date of the “Little Steel” for- 
mula to V-J day. 
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In New York City, for example, labor 
has had no general rate change since 
1939. After agreement with employers 
on stabilized working conditions for 
five years and wage rates for two years, 
New York workers recently have been 
allowed increases approaching 15 per- 
cent. Six holidays annually with pay 
and other provisions were disallowed, 
leaving the contracts negotiated over 18 
months in jeopardy. As a result of a 
general strike threat for Feb. 1, the 
Wage Stabilization Board reviewed the 
agreement, allowed the six holidays and 
some other provisions permitting com- 
pletion of working agreements that are 
mutually satisfactory to employers and 
employees. 


Wages increase more than scales 


But throughout the construction in- 
dustry pay increases have been much 
greater than is indicated by changes in 
union wages since 1941. As shown in 
the table, the average wage rates for 
bricklayers, carpenters, and ironwork- 
ers have increased 15.8 percent and for 
common labor 33.9 percent. This table 
is based on average wages paid in 20 
representative cities as reported by 
ENR correspondents. These reports are 
independent of union wage rates but 
at present, rates generally are identical 
with the union scale. Much of the in- 
crease, especially in the labor classifica- 





tion, reflects increasing union domina- 
tion of the industry since 1941. 

In addition to the current 15 percent 
increase generally being asked, there is 
some talk of an additional 10 percent 
in six months to two years. Labor has 
made few concessions or guarantees of 
better production and has no plan for 
elimination of work stoppages. 


Labor has a claim 


Responsible heads of the union at the 
policy making level are not anxious to 
have runaway increases in wage rates 
as they fear corresponding deep cuts 
if and when widespread unemployment 
occurs. They enthusiastically support 
the 15 percent increase over January, 
1941, but, remembering conditions af- 
ter former inflation rises when building 
work was slowed and wages cut, they 
would be willing to keep wages at that 
level at least for the immediate future. 
However, the rank and file of labor 
as well as business agents who work di- 
rectly with the men want the 33 percent 
increase that Economic Stabilization 
Director John T. Collet said the cost 
of living had climbed from January, 
1941, to September, 1945. 

In the opinion of labor, the increased 
rates are necessary, as take-home pay 
has been cut by reduction of overtime 
and by income tax deductions. Prior 
to the start of withholding income tax 








from wages, contractors were no! re. 
quired to report employees receiving 
less than $750 per calendar year. [)e. 
spite good total incomes, many workers 
did not earn $750 from a single em. 
ployer, and hence no tax was pai! 

In addition, there is less differe tia} 
from industrial rates than former]\ ex. 
isted to compensate construction \ ork. 
ers for seasonal employment, or {or 
time lost due to inclement weather, the 
shortage of material or just plain \ ait. 
ing for a place to work, as is frequently 
the case on building jobs. Naturally, 
workers do not credit unemployment 
pay against any of the lost time. 

Presumably wage increases affect 
only work contracted after the date of 
price rise. Actually it has proven al. 
most impossible to get men to work on 
lower rate jobs after an increase js 
granted in the area. Here again the 
contractor is in a difficult position, for 
the government, whose approval must 
be obtained for wage increases, is ac- 
tively prosecuting cases where wage 
rates paid exceed the ceiling. 


Future control a question 


The price and wage controls govern- 
ing the construction industry now ter- 
minate June 30, unless extended by ac. 
tion of the Congress. It is anybody's 
guess whether the controls will be re- 
newed, but there is some reason to be- 





SKILLED AND COMMON WAGE RATES—JAN. 1941 COMPARED TO PRESENT 
(Based on tables of labor rates published monthly in Engineering News-Record) 














Struct. Iron Hoisting ——————Common Labor——_—_— 
Bricklayers Carpenters Workers Engineers Plasterers Building Heavy Const. 
1941 1946 1941 1946 1941 1946 1941 1946 1941 1946 1941 1946 1941 1946 
BES Ck kan oon $1.25 $1.50 $1.00 $1.25 $1.375 $1.50 $1.00/1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.50 $0.40/.50 $0.65  $0.40/.50 $0.65 
Baltimore....... 1.50 1.75 1.25 1.675 1.65 1.90 1.50 1.625/1.80 1.375 1.725 -625 -95 .625 .95 
Birmingham. . 1.50 1.75 1.125 1.375 1.375 1.625 1.125 1.50 1.00 1.65 .40 .65 .40 65 
ee 1.50 1.725 1.00/1.25 1.60 1.50 1.725 1.625 1.50/1.875 1.625 1.667 .60/85 1.15 -60/.85 1.15 
Chicago. ....... 1.70 1.90 1.625 1.85 1.70 1.88 1.70 1.85 1.70 1.90 1.025 1.20 1.025 1.20 
Cincinnati... ... 1.625 1.825 1.45 1.60 1.55 1.725 1.375/1.525 1.45/1.60 1.625 1.75 .75 .90 -75 -90 
Cleveland....... 1.625 1.875¢ 1.375 1.65 1.50 1.875 1.50/1.75 1.875 1.625 1.875 -90 1.085 .90 1.125/1.155 
eee 1.50 1.9375 1.00 1.425 1.25 1.625 1.00 1.625 1.50 1.75 -40/.50 .70 .40/.50 .75/1.25 
eee 1.655 1.80d 1.436 1.625 1.43b 1.50b 1.43b 1.6256 1.506 1.65 .718 1.00 .718b 1.00 
Detroit......... 1.50 1.725 1.25 1.50 1.625 1.825 1.50 1.675/1.825 1.55 1.775 .60/.75 1.00 -60/.775 1.00 
Kansas City.... 1.625 1.75 1.375 1.575 1.50 1.70 1.50 1.70 1.575 1.75 -85 .975 .50 .90 
Los Angeles..... 1.25 1.50 1.10 1.35 1.375 1.625 1.375 1.375 1.50 1.667 -625 1.00 .625 1.00 
Minneapolis - 1.375 1.625 1.25d 1.50 1.50 1.625 1.40 1.60 1.50e 1.725 .85 -95 85 -95 
New Orleans.... 1.50 1.625 1.25 1.375 1.375 1.625 1.375 1.55 1.40 1.50 -40 -70 .50 . 80 
New York...... 2.006 2.255 1.855 2.106 2.00 2.55 2.006 2.255 2.00¢ 2.00b 1.031 1.20 -875/ .95 1.20 
Philadelphia.... 1.655 2.00 1.40 1.58 1.65 1.90/2.00 1.50 2.25 1.75 2.00 -70 .70 -90 
Pittsburgh...... 1.75 1.90 1.50 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.25 1.8125 1.75 1.875 .80 1.00 .70 .90 
St. Louis....... 1.50 1.90 1,00/1.50 1.70 1.75 1.90 1.50/2.00 2.20 1.75 1.75 .45/.875 1.00 .875 1.00 
San Francisco... 1.75¢ 1.875 1.25 1.50 1.60 1.75 1.50 1.50/1.75 1.60¢ 1.75 .813 1.00 .813 1.00 
GOS io hac 1.60 1.91 1.25 1.61 1.50 1.81 1.50 1.70 1.60 1.91 -90 1.21 .90 1.21 
Montreal....... 80 1.06 .70 .96 .75 1.01 -65 1.01 .80 1.06 .45 -61 .40 -66 
1941 1946 I %i 
ENR Skilled Average; (Bricklayers, Carpenters, Ironworkers) ................00see005 $1.469 $1.714 - 232 15.8 
ENR Common Average; Building and Heavy Construction. ............6csceeececees 0.711 0.958 241 33.9 


6 For a7-hr. day. 


c Prevailing rate on government work. 
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lieve they will be continued until the 
supply of labor and materials returns 
to near normal. 

It is interesting to speculate on what 
might happen to construction wage 
rates if controls were completely re- 
moved at a time of general labor un- 
rest, a seller’s market and virtually all 
construction workers organized under 
the AFL. Would wage rates spiral up- 
wards, followed, or even preceded by 
employers passing the increase on to 
buyers? Would the CIO, which now 
professes no intention to enter the con- 
struction field, attempt to break in to 
change the horizontal AFL setup of 
labor to a vertical organization that 
they always have claimed is more eco- 
nomical and would reduce the cost so 
their members could afford better living 
conditions? There is no doubt that top 
construction men among both employ- 
ers and unions would recognize this 
as a threat to the industry and as a 
challenge to further development of 
means for reducing labor at the site, 
but leaders might not be able to con- 
trol speculators and certain workers. 


Craftsmen and laborers scarce 


Secondary only in immediate impor- 
tance to the wage question is the prob- 
lem of supply of construction workers. 
Expected widespread unemployment 
has not occurred or has been cushioned 
by an accumulated reserve of unem- 
ployment compensation and savings 
that workers have preferred to use up 
before accepting lower pay jobs in re- 
conversion to peacetime. Really skilled 
craftsmen and laborers are relatively 
scarce and will continue to be so if the 
volume of construction said to be neces- 
sary for a full peacetime economy is 
achieved. But despite predictions in 
1941 and 1942 that labor was unequal 
to the job of building for war, the huge 
volume of necessary construction was 
completed. The current job undoubt- 
edly will be met as well, once the wage 
hurdle is passed. 

It is expected that shortage of con- 
struction workers will be somewhat al- 
leviated by spring from the return to 
civilian life of most of those now in 
the military services. Construction 
will appeal to a large number of the 
young men who had not previously 
been established in a trade or profes- 
sion as it offers an opportunity to fol- 
low the outdoor life to which military 
service has accustomed many of them. 
A large number of these men are ex- 
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Average age of skilled workers in nine principal construction trades Is rapidly 
increasing. Only half as many young men are attracted lor admitted) to the work 


a@s are necessary to replace those over 65. 


Carpenters are perhaps in the least 


favorable position with a median age of 46, more than 7 percent over 65 and only 
2 percent under 20, according to the 1940 census. 


perienced in equipment handling; those 
irom the Army Engineers and the Navy 
Seabees have learned certain basic 
phases of construction very well. 

During the past fall there has been 
some tendency on the part of the re- 
leased military personnel to take it 
easy for a while and to shop around for 
the $100 a week jobs they read about. 
It is expected that soon many service 
men will be ready to go to work and 
will be attracted to the higher hourly 
rates paid on construction. In addition, 
the large number of construction work- 
ers who went to build shipyards and 
stayed to build ships or similar units 
will be returning to construction. The 
guaranteed long work week in indus- 
trial jobs, with the large proportion of 
multiple-pay overtime, once made the 
take-home pay higher than that of a 
somewhat erratic construction payroll, 
but such is no longer the case. 

Despite this somewhat optimistic out- 
look for construction workers, there 
will be many places and many skilled 
trades where help will be exceedingly 
short. For instance, there is said to be 
a shortage of bricklayers but there is a 
corresponding shortage of brick that 
will, even if in an undesirable way, 
compensate for the shortage of men in 
this craft. 

Currently it is difficult to find men 
willing to work at laborers wages. Dur- 
ing the period of extreme shortage ordi- 
nary unskilled workers were hired or 
held by giving them semi-skilled titles 
and pay. Now, no one wants to be a 
laborer so journeymen are doing much 
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of the carrying and other manual work 
of construction, a factor that greatly 
increases the unit cost of labor. 


Shortages engender low productivity 


Partly as a result of greater demand 
for than supply of labor through the 
war years and continuing into the pres- 
ent the productivity of labor generally 
is claimed to be low on construction 
work throughout the country. So far 
as is known, no reliable figures have 
been assembled to show just what the 
productivity or efficiency “index” 
might be. 

Low productivity is due partly to 
war-upgrading of workers from labor- 
ers to semi-skilled and on to skilled 
grades, without proper apprentice 
training or instruction, to increase an 
employee’s wage and thus keep him on 
the payroll in a scarce labor market. 
Overtime fatigue may have been a war- 
time reason for slowing the work pace. 
This very probaly was augmented by an 
undesirable mental notion on the part 
of workers and at least the lower 
grades of supervisory forces on cost- 
plus war contracts. In the opinion of 
one contractor, low productivity will 
be alleviated only by unemployment 
reservoirs, making jobs difficult to get, 
coupled with weeding-out of inefficient 
personnel. 

Non-working stewards, insistence on 
full-time manning of non-productive 
positions and refusal to use machines or 
new methods are noted by management 
as being a large factor in low job pro- 
ductivity and subsequent high cost. But 
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SKILLED WORKERS AND APPRENTICES IN CONSTRUCTION TRADES 
Beginning group 


(all workers Old age group 
under 20) (over 65) Median age 
Total skilled Apprentices percent of percent of of group 
Census year workers (all ages) total total 20-64 
Average of Nine Major Construction Trades* 
eer 2,016,453 25,269 .61 5.18 42.7 
SE arr 2,527 ,042 25 ,668 3.13 5.38 39.9 
a 2,051 ,922 29 ,459 4.05 5.32 39.4 
a ee 1,801,411 28 ,0i1 7.12 4.81 38.2 
DOOD. « 0 sinaeesds 1,427 ,946 15,657 7.85 5.03 38.6 
Carpenters 
SOD. assuxccvese 697 ,954 7,428 2.3 7.3 45.9 
TIED ..0 on Kesteeres 933,514 4,138 1.8 8.0 43.7 
. eae 892,013 4,805 2.4 7.3 41.6 
1910. . 823,151 6,069 4.5 6.6 39.6 
WOO oweivewsess 602 , 196 3,358 4.7 7.3 41.0 
Brick and Stone Masons, Tilesetters, Stonecutters 
TOG s 2:60 0tc0enee 136,512 1,500 2.2 5.6 43.9 
SRS Si. Fava ves 196 , 136 2,353 2.9 5.9 40.5 
Se pe 154,787 1,434 2.0 7.2 41.6 
err 207 ,616 2,503 5.4 5.5 38.8 
RGED. 0c cccwvvece 215,263 2,416 5.8 5.4 39.4 
Plasterers, Cement Finishers 

_. Sere 69 , 250 500 1.9 3.8 42.4 
er 86,130 653 2.4 4.0 38.8 
| eer 46,268 398 1.8 5.8 38.2 
a eer 48,345 669 6.1 4.8 38.3 
1900. . 35 , 661 700 5.2 5.3 40.1 


Source: Apprentice-Training Service, War Manpower Commission from U. 8. Census 
*Includes, in addition to those shown, painters, plumbers and steamfitters, structural and ornamental 





metal workers, sheetmetal workers and electricians. 





union organizations claim loudly that 
there are no restrictions on productiv- 
ity or on firing workers who do not pro- 
duce a full day’s work. Commenting on 
conditions in New York City, Howard 
McSpedon, president, Building Trades 
Council, AFL, stated: 

“Labor is fully aware of its respon- 
sibilities as a major factor in construc- 
tion. Its problems are those of labor 
generally, as producers in a specific in- 
dustry and as consumers both of its 
own products and those of others. . . . 

“There is loose thinking on vital 
matters: first, stoppage of work due to 
jurisdictional disputes; second, so- 
called restrictive practices. A third— 
which is an allegation—concerns im- 
posed maximum quotas of daily work 
and is unsound in fact. Each individual 
construction job depends upon the skill 
and organizing ability of the particular 
builder doing the job. Full cooperation 
is given by all the trades, under the es- 
tablished policy of a ‘full day’s work for 
a fair day’s pay,’ and in strict accord- 
ance with signed agreements.” 

But even contractors generally con- 
sidered as being fair to labor and feel- 
ing that they get good treatment from 
unions admit that they do not fire a 
man just because he is slow or ineffi- 
cient unless they can make an indis- 
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putable case that he is a chronic loafer. 
Assurance against extension of non- 
productive personnel and alleviation of 
some restrictive practices is contained 
in some recently negotiated agreements 
between employee and employer 
groups. In New York, for example, 
Local 3 of the electrical workers have 
agreed to use of long-barred mechani- 
cal tools on electrical installations and 
to work two 7-hr. shifts at straight time 
for the duration of the housing crisis. 
A large amount of subconstracting 
has been found a successful expedient 
in the current labor situation. Small 
organizations, with the workers known 
personally to the boss, seem to have 
greater efficiency; thus the general con- 
tractor reduces his contingent risk. 


Long range training 


It is believed by responsible leaders 
of both employees and employers that 
the best means of increasing job pro- 
ductivity and providing adequate work- 
ers is training of young men under a 
real apprenticeship program. In recent 
years very few have received training 
under apprenticeship conditions and it 
is recognized that too frequently the 
apprentice has had to be his own 
teacher, through indifference of work- 
ers and desire of employers to get ef- 
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fective work immediately rather {!\ay 
train future craftsmen. Now, however, 
employers and employees are willing 
to do something about it as they have 
come to realize that the increasing | ve. 
dian age in the skilled trades, shown in 
an accompanying sketch, indicate. a 
potentially very serious shortage of 
skilled construction workers. 


Veterans’ training allowance 


An important factor in the expected 
upsurge of apprentice training in con- 
struction is the training opportunity af. 
forded veterans by the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights.” Under the latter program vet. 
erans can receive the full subsistence 
amount allowed for training, $65 per 
month for men without dependents or 
$90 with dependents, to supplement 
wages paid under the normal appren- 
tice training agreement, provided, how- 
ever, that total income shall not exceed 
the rates paid to journeymen workers 

There seems to be little possibility 
that there will be too many apprentices. 
The general committee on apprentice- 
ship for the construction industry has 
found that 249,000 apprentices must he 
continually in training to supply 40,000 
new journeymen annually and _ thus 
maintain the 2,016,000 craftsmen that 
were in the industry in 1940. Only a 
few more than 25,000 apprentices were 
in training in 1940. 

Some unions now are giving special 
attention to veterans with some training 
during their military tenure by starting 
them in advance grades. The usual 
union prerogative of giving preference 
to sons and friends of members and 
limiting admission in areas where there 
is any possibility that new admissions 
would reduce the amount of work for 
members continues in force though not 
officially recognized. 

In conclusion, it might be restated 
that: (1) contractors who have active 
jobs are less concerned than others 
about labor supply and productivity; 
(2) small organizations with the boss 
close to the workers may have an ad- 
vantage; (3) construction labor wants 


more money but seems satisfied with © 


present hours and working conditions; 
(4) enough workers, not all good, will 
be found for the materials available; 
(5) organizations who try to under- 
stand the workers have an advantage: 
(6) now is the most opportune time for 
organized labor to prove its dependabil- 
ity and its right to better conditions by 
better productivity. 
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Engineering construction during the 
defense-war period from July, 1940 
through August, 1945 totalled $22.6 
billions as recorded by Engineering 
News-Record plus $2.4 billions in U. S. 
overseas construction all over the 
world as recently reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce, through June, 
1945, a 5-year war construction job 
totalling $25 billions. 

For the next four years, 1946 
through 1949, $26 billions is projected 
as the engineering construction vol- 
ume to be expected and this estimate is 
backed by a continuous inventory of 
proposed engineering construction that 
showed a measured backlog of $28,- 
000,000,000 at the close of 1945. This 
4-year total of $26 billions for heavy 
construction volume represents an esti- 
mated sustained rate of gain based 
on the 1945 recorded total of 50 per- 
cent per year, the highest previously 
recorded rate. 


Construction Industry Logs the War 
Years and Appraises its Future 


1—ESTIMATED TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 
(Millions of Dollars) 


ENR 
Vol. 
Public Private Total Index 
1925........ 2,476 5,702 8,178 201 
ae.c...... 2:670 6,208 8,878 228 
Re 3,073 6,522 9,505 263 
1998... . 22: 480 7,100 10,580 287 
See 3,263 7,114 10,377 317 
 eephta 3,363 4,695 8,058 260 
Phage 3,098 2,832 5,930 220 
aan 1,918 ‘921 2,839 127 
ie 1,533 907 2,440 102 
cs ee 2:373 731 3,104 114 
1935... 22.2: 2:460 1,221 3,680 134 
eben 3:140 2,450 5,590 185 
eee 2'806 3,046 5,852 172 
epee 3,680 2,800 6,480 197 
ee 3,750 3,224 6,974 211 
ee 4,550 3,960 8,510 269 
BRA bess. 7,200 4,196 11,396 375 
$043.22... 11,061 1,760 12,821 553 
1943... 3,820 1,180 5,000 176 
1944.10. 2.) 1,815 1,085 2,900 96 
See 1,490 2,308 3,798 122 
Engineering construction closed 


1945 with a 32 percent gain in volume 
over 1944 and contracts were being 
awarded in the third quarter at a rate 
200 percent higher than in the pre- 
vious January. A 61 percent increase 
was established in the second half over 
the first half. This pace was set de- 


spite handicaps due to materials an‘ 
labor shortages and an abnormal|, 
high ratio of bid rejections due to hig): 
prices variously ascribed to low labv: 
efficiencies and uncertainties of mate. 
rials supply. In spite of these difficul- 
ties, the engineering construction vo!- 
ume recorded in 1945 by Engineering 
News-Record totalled $2,289,408,0()) 
for the year. 


ESTIMATED TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 


Total volume of construction estimated 
by Engineering News-Record in 1945 
is, $3,798,000,000, 31 percent greater 
than the $2,900,000,000 reported for 
1944. Private engineering construc- 
tion accounted for this increase. 
amounting to $1,910,000,000, or 50 
percent of the total estimate, the first 
time since 1930 that private has ac- 
counted for 50 percent or more. Federal 
work dropped sharply in 1945 to $880.. 
000,000, but 23 percent of the total, 
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whereas in 1944 it accounted for 
49 percent and in 1943, 70 percent. 
State and municipal construction ac- 
counted for $610,000,000 or 16 per- 
cent of the 1945 estimated total and 
recorded a 50 percent increase over the 
$405,000,000 of 1944. One and two- 
family residential construction, esti- 
mated at $398,000,000 in 1945, formed 
11 percent of the nation’s total and is 
a 53 percent gain over 1944. The rise 
of total estimated private construction 
(mostly during the latter part of 1945) 
is shown by its $2,308,000,000 total, 
or 61 percent of the estimated total 
construction for 1945. This is the 
highest ratio of private construction 
to the nation’s total since 1929 when 
it was 69 percent. Estimated public 
construction in 1945, $1,490,000,000 
dropped to 39 percent of the estimated 
total. 


OVERSEAS WAR CONSTRUCTION 


Overseas war construction by U. S. 
forces totalled $2,400,000,000 from 
1942 through June, 1945, $1,327,000,- 
000 in the British Commonwealth, of 
which $23,000,000 was in United 
Kingdom, $238,000,000 in Australia 
and New Zealand, $370,000,000 in 
Canada, $126,000,000 in India, $77,- 
000,000 in Bermuda, $186,000,000 in 
British Caribbean possessions, $146,- 
000,000 in British Pacific Islands, 
$123,000,000 in Newfoundland and 
Labrador, $38,000,000 in other British 
possessions; in American Republics, 
$252,000,000, $52,000,000 in Brazil, 
$91,000,000 in Cuba, $34,000,000 in 
Panama and $75,000,000 in other 
South American and Central American 
countries; in France and possessions, 
$122,000,000, $53,000,000 in France 
proper, $33,000,000 in North Africa, 
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$37,000,000 in New Caledonia. In 
China $73,000,000 went into U. S. con- 
struction, $54,000,000 in Greenland. 
$67,000,000 in Iran, $64,000,000 in 
Italy, $192,000,000 in Japanese Islands 
in the Pacific, $173,000,000 in the 
Philippines and $89,000,000 in other 


overseas construction. 
FUTURE OUTLOOK 


Estimated total construction forecast 
by Engineering News-Record would 
put the 1946 total of recorded heavy 
engineering construction at $3.3 bil- 
lions and total estimated construc- 
tion at $5.8 billions, both 50 percent 
increases over 1945 volume. Other 
estimates for 1946 include: Bureau 
of Labor Statistics $8.3 billions, a 76 
percent gain over last year; Civilian 
Production Administration $6.5  bil- 
lions, a 38 percent gain over the 
WPB estimate for 1945; Department 
of Commerce, $7.5 billions, a 60 per- 
cent increase over 1945. 

Projecting ahead for 4 years, ENR 
estimates that heavy engineering con- 
struction can reach a rate of $10,000,- 
000,000 and total construction a rate 
of $15.0 billions per year by 1949. 
This estimate is based on a rate of 
gain equal to the highest annual in- 
crease on record for engineering con- 
struction, or 50 percent per year. On 
this basis 1947 would have a $8.7 
billions year, 1948 a $13 billions and 
1949 over $15.0 billions. These figures 
supersede those on the accompanying 
chart. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates 1947 at $10.8 billion year, 
1948, $11.8 billions; 1949, $11.9 bil- 
lions and 1950 $12.1 billions. The 
Producers Council forecasts a $10 bil- 
lion dollar year in 1947, $14.4 billions 
in 1948 and $15 billions in 1949-50. 
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PROPOSED ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION BACKLOG 


October 1945 marked the official con- 
version date of construction back to 
civilian status. ENR’s postwar plan- 
ning progress reporting was superseded 
by a civilian measuring rod of pro- 
posed engineering construction backlog 
compared with advance to active status, 
which would show the flow of new 
proposed work into the backlog and 
measure the flow of recorded proposed 
construction out of the backlog into 
contracts awarded. 

This proposed construction backlog 
accumulated from January 1943 
through December 1945 is $28,001,- 
922,000. This total remains after 
$556,182,000 worth of projects that 
have already advanced to active status 
of contract awarded has been sub- 
tracted from the backlog. During the 
year 1945, $11,386,894,000 in pro- 
posed construction projects were added 
to the measured backlog over and 
above the $556,182,000 that moved 
out of proposed and into contract 
awarded status. This $11,386,894,000 
can be compared with the amount 
added during 1944, $11,513,939,000, 
and in 1943, $5,101,089,000. 





1943-1944. 
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Breaking down the $28,001,922,000 
backlog geographically, the Middle- 
Atlantic states lead with their $7,036,- 
974,000, or 25 percent of the country’s 
total. The other sections follow: West 
of the Mississippi, 22 percent; Far 
Western, 21 percent; Middle West, 18 
percent; Southern 9 percent; New 
England, 5 percent. 

The proposed backlog for public 
construction, $23,956,942,000 is 86 
percent of the total with $4,044,980,000 
in proposed private construction mak- 
ing up the remaining 14 percent. The 
types of construction making up the 
backlog are: earthwork and drainage, 
$6,892,444,000; leader, with 25 percent 
of the total, public buildings, second 
with 21 percent; unclassified, 17 per- 
cent; highways, 13 percent; com- 
mercial buildings, 7 percent; industrial 
buildings, 5 percent; sewerage, 5 per- 
cent; bridges, 4 percent and water- 
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Engineering Construction Volume Reported by Engineering News-Record 











ENR Business News 
works, 3 percent. 
II—BACKLOG OF PROPOSED ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
As Reported to Engineering News-Record through December, 1945 
(thousands of dollars) 
PUBLIC WORK PRIVATE WORK 
Streets Govern- Indus- CONSTRUCTION 
Water- Earthwork and ment trial cial va —___—___—_- 

States works Sewerage Bridges Irr.-Drain. Reads Buildings classified Work Bridges Bldgs. Bldgs. classified Private Public Total States 
EES 381 3,181 733 1,887 33,986 25,391 ee Re 855 2,830 358 4,043 86,033 90,076 
3 oe 1,311 910 5,810 1,397 12,148 16,136 0,305 ..... 9,223 5,530 8,457 210 «= 53,432 642 
Vt... . 1,062 RCA 57,376 1,048 7,639 13,816 61,265 ..... 280 1,600 420 2,300 82,448 84,748 
Mass....... 31,982 53,976 26,251 24,699 650,470 203,424 146,228 ..... 12,150 57,225 2,811 72,186 462,758 944 
ee 1,159 3,437 14,925 526 20,860 = 27,211 ls Jaap 5, 15,583 920 22,066 80,601 162,667 
“ieee Eee 3, 80,703 76,028 99,421 113,344 11,134 104,338 4,383 119,880 328,617 (497 
NewjEng 38018 83,871 51,609 166,588 194.540 379/222 180,041 358,510 25 39,205 187,106 17,349 243,685 1,093,889 1,337,574 ...New Eng. 
” <° Sea 123,643 267,710 178,382 114,284 414,847 1,130,627 1,370,867 246,003 ..... 99,170 353,081 4,844 457,095 3,600,360 4,057,455 
* eee 59,627 55,009 34,319 22,796 109,787 139,630 62, 24,805 ..... 50,921 54,621 10,946 116,488 484,063 600 551 

ee 56,880 146,764 208,250 2391947 266,888 267,460 293,731 138 61,036 142,809 15,869 219,852 1,242,853 1,462,705 
 Tegpetanys: 40, 24,134 22,111 14,034 134,039 163,982 64,688 ..... 8,200 48,270 3,255 59,725 424,637 362 
oy ie 8,897 12,138 13,700 2,500 40,271 217,594 213,062 ..... 40 14.970 ‘408 15,418 378,743 394,161 ...... D.C 

Ei es 25,000 Ot iencae 2,970 fe 2,700 3,600 438 6,738 31,002 37,740 
Mid. Atl. 280,777 505,755 330,176 362,114 938,891 1,921,691 1,813,254 ,389 138 222,067 617,351 35,760 875,316 6,161,658 7,036,974 
Bee 2,866 19,733 31,902 118,968 39,867 68,534 140,410 ..... 44,852 5,840 13,709 64,401 309,708 374,109 
W. Va...... 402 «=: 13, 406 1,033 19,500 4,999 21,056 30,076 ..... 4,143 2,000 204 6,437 97,529 103,966. 
eee 4,448 4,152 4,483 201,402 15,229 52,491 "731 95 14,202 28,335 9,402 52,124 308,591 360,715 
Ba pei 3,049 2,302 2,834 99,310 8,925 37,924 HT AB -..05. 21,068 5,600 4,689 31,357 174,661 018 
SEE 2,281 2,587 275 =: 31, 981 4,219 46,021 eee 42,745 24,215 12,316 79,276 113,952 193,228 
Fla... 19,205 45,242 20,223 76,081 17,461 62,316 106,375 ..... 8.020 7,525 14,287 29,832 288,774 318,606 
~ egdaippmeaieg 3,850 3,622 1,332 64,037 2,248 43,333 BRE. acy 2,990 6,918 12,018 ,357 . 
Miss........ 1,428 5,422 673 «=—«:11,567 «3,568 +=: 18, 095 are 1,965 1,300 13,560 696 
BB. oéisoves 5,088 16,668 21,777 118,547 7,398 60 , 302 154,497 600 13,153 20,583 8,932 
Ky... 560 «6,148 Ss 8,664... 41,919 12,922 _ Sere 7,151 350 5,350 
Tenn 1,940 28,416 3,159 69,573 25,068 105,328 100,825 ..... 7,104 10,991 4,771 
ee ee 45,117 147,693 96,355 810,916 170,901 528,322 291,925 1,059,084 695 167,483 113,657 99,328 
Ohio 40,901 111,331 130,237 40,961 295,670 352,220 119,344 67,051 1,000 113,766 104,173 64,881 ,820 1,090,664 
 igee 3, 49,645 51,890 30,411 41,942 115,640 es 73, 31,879 18,755 124,497 330,451 
| reaaiicbete: 72,211 163,788 82,155 191,731 345,465 382,451 228,967 197,501 ..... 71.478 59,802 17,934 149,214 1,466,768 
is........ 3,950 24,525 12,459 648 71,174 70,706 \ "ees 30, 14,903 7,817 743 —«-212,227 
'. §2,904 126,825 66,513 10,824 136,939 544,962 2 ae 34,306 12,005 54,815 101,126 1,239,359 
Mid. West.. 173,383 476,114 343,254 274,575 891,190 1,465,979 714,974 407,408 1,000 323,436 222,762 1 711,400 4,339,469 
Minn. 7,776 14,986 8,392 23,369 25,537 88,061 19,453 25 30,857 23,374 9,084 63,340 210,218 
Towa. . 2,651 9,849 7,025 23,113 7,861 34,864 ae 6,922 6,083 9,591 596 «=: 97, 882 
Mo... 20,053 30,732 26,167 160,811 296,918 105,713 yee 76,305 47,269 23,348 146,922 730,614 
Ark... 3.440 4,624 21,539 14,960 17,618 22,773 Peewee 7,805 4,775 9,353 21,933 118,843 
N. D. 1,262 1,097 173 229,376 60 =—s- 7,888 Ck eee 190 530 4,807 5,527 243,867 
8. D... 2,369 1,513 80 275,103 1,125 6,608 SEED ° 50.07 “Weabaeee 750 3,444 4,194 292,108 
_* Serenade 3,038 2,264 800 184,8 21,937 30,164 eee 2,578 4,550 3,549 10,677 263,894 
 Saiepedes 4,206 3,647 2,121 162,989 4,251 25,398 kre 12,640 3,300 29,902 45,842 208,889 
Okla. 19,663 10,601 8,736 58, 58,064 84,510 71,629 63,121 35 4,685 30,286 62,610 97,616 311,323 
RE stands 64,228 62,406 44,195 533,815 265,273 316,939 205,566 516,961 . 625 228,197 341,853 99,105 669,780 1,492,422 
Mont....... 2,659 5,282 63,748 307,830 26,651 25,969 11,486 306,348 ..... 1,363 1,925 3,750 7,038 443,625 
ERE 45 650 785 221,531 G5 3.55 3,8 Bee |, s.:. 1,115 150 2,615 3,880 231,535 
Colo........ 15,024 1,642 290 334,221 12,788 28,877 13,427 352,473 ..... 1,630 9,220 2,151 13,001 406,269 
N. M... 1,043 meee 48,451 837 11,853 33,612 565,236 ..... 10,445 2,050 30,717 43,212 96,031 
W. of Miss.. 147,547 149,528 184,051 2,578,562 740,940 792,952 553,940 685 384,732 476,115 294,026 1,1 5,147,520 
Idaho. .... 1,080 1,731 3,946 171,744 5,937 17,353 9,306 175,562 ..... 6,377 1,950 5,356 13,683 211,187 
Utah. . 5,262 11,898 1, 144,870 42,582 17,545 13,661 153,651 ..... 1,105 2,600 75 3,780 237,777 
SG AES 389 eer 595 ,820 6,910 9,784 18,805 609,985 ..... 859 4,231 5,333 10,423 632,326 
“Re et 415 793 4,500 38,953 41,126 14,284 5,199 21,333 ..... 840 ©—_ 6,875 62 7,777 105,270 
ee 50,522 29,735 46,359 579,662 170,744 171,340 59,232 631,389 ..... 27,802 28,625 9,760 66,187 1,107,594 
Ore......... 6,788 18,617 22,654 252,274 88,585 65,534 18,207 276,172 ..... 27,698 20,275 11,738 $9,711 472,699 
Calif... 115,473 122,702 56,141 916,366 435, 420,796 289,515 631 129,674 219,742 166,250 516,297 2,356,324 
Fer West... 179,879 186,094 135,559 x 791,215 716,636 414,105 631 194,355 284,208 198,574 858 5,123,177 
D 873,721 1 SS 1,141,004 5, 804,80: 174 1,331,278 1,901 809,239 4,044,980 2: 
Yanad 87,740 178,89 048 421,143 1,1 392,452 902,686 91,976 108,320 492,098 692, 365 , 832 
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ENR REPORTED CONSTRUCTION UP 32% 


Civil Engineering construction in con- 
tinental United States totals $2,289,- 
408,000 in 1945, as reported to Engi- 
neering News-Record. This is 32 per- 
cent greater than the $1,729,753,000 
reported in 1944, but in turn is 24 
percent below the volume of the last 
pre-war year of 1939 and 75 percent 
below the record high year of 1942. 

The strong impetus given private 
construction with the end of the war 
resulted in its photo-finish with pub- 
lic construction as each makes up 50 
percent of the nation’s total. Private 
construction recorded in 1945 totals 
$1,144,384,000, 215 percent greater 
than the total for 1944, with public 
construction, $1,145,024,000, a 16 per- 
cent decrease from the 1944 total. This 
drop in public work is due entirely 
to the decrease in federal work to 
$750,000,000, 33 percent below the 
1944 total. State and municipal con- 
struction totals $395,024,000 in 1945, 
an increase of 60 percent over 1944. 

The most spectacular increase in 
1945 occurred as private industrial 
building volume soared to $635,170,- 
000, an all time high. This volume is 
7 percent greater than the previous 
high year of 1940, when $594,000,000 
was recorded as the private industrial 
building volume, and 265 percent 
greater than the last full war year of 
1944, 

The effect of the progress of the 
war during 1945 is reflected sharply in 


industrial building volume on a weekly 
average basis. Between January 1, 
1945, and May 8, 1945, the end of the 
war with Germany, the industrial 


_ building weekly average was $6,000,- 


000; between May 8, and the surrender 
of Japan on August 15, the weekly 
average had jumped to $12,000,000; 
and from the end of the war to the 
end of the year the weekly average 
went up to $21,000,000. 

To the private industrial volume 
of $635,170,000 in 1945, can be added 
$73,399,000 in federally-owned, pri- 
vately operated industrial buildings 
and $110,332,000 in federally-owned, 
federally-operated plants to swell the 
private and federal plant construction 
to $818,901,000, or 113 percent greater 
than the corresponding total industrial 
building volume of $385,050,000 in 
1944, 

Commercial building and large scale 
private housing volume in 1945, $387,- 
273,000, recorded an increase of 176 
percent over the $140,418,000 reported 
in 1944. Mass housing reported by 
ENR includes the $387,273,000 in 
private projects, $29,891,000 in fed- 
eral military housing, and $43,526,000 
in war defence housing making the 
overall 1945 total, $460,690,000, 79 
percent greater than the like total of 
1944, 

Public building for the year, $462,- 
909,000 dropped 30 percent below the 
$657,539,000 volume of 1944. Pub- 
licly financed housing and industrial 
type buildings have been transferred 


from the public building total and have 
been included with “commercial” 
buildings and “industrial” buildings in 
the paragraphs above and in the charts 
on the accompanying page. The total 
for all other types of public build- 
ings in 1945, $389,592,000, is 21 per- 
cent greater than the 1944 volume but 
is 43 percent below the 1943 volume 
of new public building. 

Engineering building construction— 
industrial, commercial and public— 
totaled $1,485,352,000 for 1945, 65 
percent of the total engineering con- 
struction volume: this is 53 percent 
below the similar 1944, figure of $972.- 
271,000, which was 56 percent of the 
ENR reported total for that year. 

The unclassified construction total 
of $371,360,000 is 16 percent of the 
total reported construction, a drop of 
11 percent below the $415,859,000 re- 
corded in 1944, Private unclassified 
construction, $117,960,000 is 149 per- 
cent greater than in 1944, but public 
construction $253,400,000 decreased 
31 percent below the $368,452,000 in 
1944, 

The drop in public unclassified con- 
struction below 1944 is largely due 
to the 33 percent decrease in federal 
airbases, hangars and facilities, and 
a 58 percent decrease in other military 
construction, i.e., docks, magazines 
and storage. State and municipal un- 
classified construction, including $28,- 
267,000 in CAA and municipally 
financed airports, is 13 percent of the 
public total. 
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HI—ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION REPORTED TO ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD IN 1945 


Engineering News-Record reports continental U. 8. Construction projects of the following minimum costs—waterworks, excavation, drainage and irrigation, $15,000; 
other public works, $25,000; 
Thousands of Dollars (000 Omitt 





Streets 
Water- Sewer- Earthwork and 
States age Bridges Irr.-Drain. Roads 
ee ae 134 126 76 20 52 
New Hampshire... .. See 517 k 169 
ME ore vidas 000 haces 134 30 O° Gvaseus 
Massachusetts 1,104 804 561 914 2,645 
ode Island........ 4y 236 174 416 
| 1,024 381 1,510 1,209 4,224 
New England........ 2,360 1,681 2,974 2,328 7,506 
New York...... 2,521 2,964 4,382 540 = 111,608 
New Jersey.. ’ 655 1,047 2,567 
Pennsylvania........ 6,618 902 3,268 1,073 13,771 
M Oe 444 2,335 348 27 4,594 
District of Columbia. 462 «69849 2,695 ........ 1,865 
Delaware........... : S RE ES 627 
Middle Atlantic... .. . 10,099 7,050 12,348 2,687 35,032 
PN so is aisans 1,122 3,574 1,359 859 8,726 
West Virginia. ieee 129 59 4,031 
orth Carolina. ..... 979 446 2,322 1,252 6,607 
South Carolina....... 108 639 531 2,037 
ses eonkes ee Se err 5, 
ree 1,967 2,135 442 8, 
Alabama............ 561 349 «= «607 73 4,714 
Mississippi.......... 84 738 134 
icscinwekes 567 = 422 6,554 2,461 
Kentucky........... Spee 232 6,791 
Tennessee........... 329 ‘ 2,974 345 2,901 
6,831 5,472 11,369 11,085 
MRT banisa5G hea Gon 3,204 835 1,416 2,785 22,079 
0 NP ae 821 373 1 80 7,100 
RSE REES 2,623 1,841 2,072 3,545 16,465 
Wisconsin........... 1,507 1,113 442 21 2,147 
Michigan........... 1810 = 591 57 485 2,412 
Middle West........ 4,753 4,140 6,916 
i 106 =. 280 136 3,618 
oats 1,308 1,035 6,341 
388 734 864 3,849 
243 «(2,550 698 
ese 34 3,929 
137 33 30 526 
Nebraska 70 396.213 1,518 2,704 
RIE 239 142 467 251 5,347 
Oklahoma........... 1,536 152 2,846 449 6,253 
SE cn Sn ny Wied 5,966 6,381 2,636 5,421 19,201 
SE. cccccntencs Seba 249 438 2,423 
Wyoming. .......... -..:. Se eee 1,880 
Colorado............ - a ee 457 
New Mexico......... Clr 236 763 1,804 
West of Miss........ 11,821 8,446 11,759 11,706 © 58,757 
high desegee Steiek ee 461 1,067 
Sick bcnsebacs 166 = «118 Pee ey 669 
NE a le ae ee 1,071 486 
SL: 5.5 00 s<tarneen) edaeecn eunaeeatl 2,606 278 
Washington......... 1,602 573 1,124 1,437 6,356 
AGT REE. 1,604 176 1,798 2,716 
California 16,501 215 14,659 12,124 
Far West........... 19,873 7,158 cee 7 
U.S. 19 52 s 1, gas 53,0: 56 227,25 
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BUILDINGS 1945 
Federal All Construction 

Indus- Commer- Un- Gov't. 52 
trial cial Public Work Private Public Weeks 
1,695 620 1,594 1,724 2,711 2,819 3,222 6,041 
1,425 2,250 439 47 21 3,675 1,221 4,896 
587 200 100 130 126 902 290 1,192 
14,419 7,179 =11,414 7,303 14,011 22,225 24118 46,343 
1,669 3,330 513 1,554 1,697 5,299 2,922 8,221 
13,021 6,520 3,755 661 4,442 19,693 12,612 32,305 
32,816 20,099 17,815 11,419 1 44,385 98,998 
32,153 60,486 9,489 16,290 15,849 93,764 46,669 140,433 
24,511 5,467 9,542 5,170 12,789 31,938 18075 50,013 
40,139 308 656 5,082 907 101,640 57,177 158,817 
4,936 7,354 21,657 10,377 243 12,551 39,521 52,072 
190 3,750 9,839 1,310 11,059 3,955 17,005 20,960 
325 3,589 1,133 931 1,249 4,714 1,891 6,605 
102,254 135,954 74,316 49,160 106,096 180,338 428,900 
8,647 1,200 20,941 6,572 30,870 11,399 41,601 53,000 
9,199 150 601- 1,271 1,549 9,849 5,709 15,558 
7,752 5,210 8,623 8,983 15,780 15,929 26,245 42,174 
877 ‘eRe 1,706 2,039 2,954 2,195 5,775 7,970 
5,309 1,473 6,605 6,512 11,234 8,180 18,200 26,380 
4,863 900 010 18,037 22,039 8,641 34,161 42,802 
5,358 1,143 11,167 0,053 19,646 8,235 25, 34,025 
2,844 150 3,191 3,988 6,017 4,855 6,304 11,159 
4,382 343 2,133 = 14,555 o 14,892 = 17,381 += 32,273 
3,350 1,850 3,751 1,661 3,845 6,287 12,133 18,420 
4,340 300 §=—:10, 268 1,620 11,086 4,765 18,312 23,077 
56,921 12,719 1 136,719 «95,227 211,611 306,838 
88,296 32,758 7,368 8,668 1 124,474 43,025 167,499 
17,927 1,377 15,942 1,706 16,864 19,394 26,085 45,479 
61,371 622 16,611 5,700 15,568 73,422 46,428 119,850 
529 530 6,286 1,467 6,349 29,037 12,005 41,042 
34,991 5,452 7,570 1,862 7,163 40,734 14,496 55,230 
228,114 51,739 777 «19,403 58,452 287,061 142,039 429,100 
11,749 7,110 2,968 2,859 1,318 20,057 9,788 29,845 
1,301 ,428 2,408 2,115 2,489 4,725 11,890 16,615 
18,487 5,432 10,918 8,909 11,560 31,609 18,611 50,220 
SE xaacess 2,095 1,442 2,699 3,096 6,604 9,700 
it ankies 1,719 1,138 1,939 959 6,321 7,230 
eee 650 3,652 2,020 2,430 mn 5,332 
486 600 8,082 5,105 10,059 3,65e@ «1 19,494 
| aa 9,012 4,232 10,315 4,091 17,172 21,263 
1,265 450 11,071 5,690 14,087 6,152 23,560 29,712 
84,385 41,775 53,769 50,719 708 155,899 114,354 270,253 
ST 1,907 1,752 2,363 2,627 5,304 7,931 
Seton ee” waka 569 1,260 1,031 1,238 3,118 4,356 
1,856 1,978 3,225 2,857 4,918 5,643 5,262 10,905 
1,770 Essie 5,492 5,257 11,444 2,474 13,126 15,600 
126,372 58,773 3,885 7 253,856 498,506 
gia TS 736 2,038 1,523 5,530 2,695 8,225 
1,544 2,150 1,680 1,686 3,648 3,933 4,272 8,205 
RS oe 243 3,899 5,166 5,654 5,899 
208 1,500 7,061 5,099 12,256 4,198 12,554 16,752 
9,061 5,530 27,788 11,393 37,855 16,988 47,876 64,864 
8,953 1,625 7,877 3,844 12,182 12,018 17,453 29,471 
64,885 97,1 82,645 91,141 196,047 171,359 222,291 393,650 
88,693 107 128,030 119,100 268,677 214,271 312,795 527,066 
35.170 387,27: 162.909 cy 7: T >.01 > 289 405 
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ENR-REPORTED CONSTRUCTION VOLUME —BY CLASS OF WORK 


ENR Reported 
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In the other classifications of con- 
struction, bridges lead with $53,080,- 
000 or a 220 percent increase over the 
total for 1944. Other increases are 
recorded by waterworks, 83 percent; 
highways, 16 percent; and sewerage 
8 percent. Earthwork and drainage 
dropped 11 percent below 1944. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


Geographically, five of the six sections 
report higher volumes in 1945 than in 
the preceding year. The Far Western 
states with a $527,066,000 volume 
dropped 10 percent below the total 
for 1944, Middle Western states with 


$429,100,000, 106 percent greater 
than the 1944 year led the sections re- 
porting gains, with New England, $98,- 
998,000, close behind with a gain 
over the preceding year. Middle At- 
lantic states with a $428,900,000 vol- 
ume increased 61 percent over 1944 
and states West of the Mississippi, 
$498,506,000, increased 48 percent. 
Southern states with $306,838,000 es- 
tablished a 10 percent gain over 1944, 

In 1945, 23 percent of the reported 
engineering total was in the Far West- 
ern states, the third consecutive year 
that this region led the nation in vol- 
ume of new construction started. States 
West of the Mississippi formed 22 per- 


cent of the total while the Middle 
Atlantic states and Middle West states 
each contributed 19 percent of the na- 
tion’s total. The Southern states’ share 
of the total was 13 percent. New Eng- 
land provided 4 per cent of 1945 re- 
ported engineering construction. 


BUILDING ESTIMATES 


Preliminary estimates of building per- 
mit volume in 257 identical cities indi- 
cate a total of $1,150,000,000 for 1945, 
60 percent greater than the $720,343.- 
000 reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1944, Of the 1945 total, 
$480,000,000 was for new non-residen- 





IV—CONTRACTS FOR INDUSTRIAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION BY INDUSTRIES 
(Federally-owned privately-operated plants added to private construction 1942-45) 


(Value in Thousands ef Dollars, ENR Reports) 

















1942 1943 1944 1945 
Pvt Fed. Pvt. ‘Fed. Pvt. ‘Fed. Pvt. Fed. - 
Total Own. Own. Total Own. Own. Total Own. Own: Tota 
em <x Service 
0 SRR Se eee $2,473 Ba $3,180 MMR oc ccoens $5,488 rn $10,961 
i Gens oss ce cvatbcecoses * ee 1,733 SOE: Sichsaok 1,029 ED cancwane 2,225 of ears 15,512 
ID. |. .o5 ss cauhesesqeeses WE esewebetinw 29,225 6,555 6,855 BGM © is aceaee 14,769 | Se aer , 150 
Process Industries (a)................ 42,263 $902, 206 944,469 104,024 82,201 186,225 75,376 $108,453 183,829 245,129 $61,675 306,804 
Food Industries (b).................. 9,544 10,044 Be eaa 9,134 11,080 1,229 12,309 . een 64, 688 
Metal Refining and Rolling........ Kee 9,217 272,325 281,542 13,875 11,409 25,284 17,439 3,617 21,056 REGED Noccencs 18,218 
Metal Working Plants 
1. Auto Factories................. WD iscsutsik os 530 210 200 410 eee 540 fae 41,790 
2. Aircraft Factories............... 16,687 314, 688 331,375 ‘ 20,045 21,451 4,052 8,162 12,214 3,848 2,825 6,673 
a OS RAT ees 6,629 22,991 29,620 1,368 3,360 4,728 2,861 2,680 5,541 2,333 1,040 3,373 
4. Mach. and Mach. Parts......... 62,338 272,349 334, 687 16,631 42,312 58,943 27,820 16,652 44,472 86,970 7,569 94,539 
ee ee oie ie ccc aebebe 2,300 1,000 3,300 498 40 538 PE ee 167 Tae. is beacon 7,540 
Textiles (Excluding rayon)........... DOS  Savorvivex 366 RE 320 See. asienes 823 DOE vndeess 6,840 
Weod Industries.................... SD: ‘uweteswuse 700 SP sestcees 1,049 ee 517 J hee 8,592 
Miscellaneous 
1. General Factories............... 15,729 123 15,852 6,825 255 7,080 9,039 90 9,129 65,742 290 66,032 
2. Refrigeration and Cold 
SA ts cnesdavaens suse» DUES Se sontootn chs 585 BE Wtocie ven 730 OB app ee 2,118 ee ecco ss 4,857 
PI da okie sick ds owe baled $200,319 $1,786,182 $1,986,501 $166,834 $160,122 $326,956 $174,314 $140,883 $315,197 $635,170 $73,399 $708,569 
(a) Includes disti!/eries. | (b) Includes breweries and wineries. 
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tial buildings, $330,000,000 for resi- 
dential buildings and $340,000,000 for 
additions, alterations and repairs to 
existing structures. 

Non-farm dwelling units provided in 
United States will total approximately 
244,600 in 1945 according to early Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics figures. This 
total will be 45 percent greater than the 
169,000 structures provided in 1944. 
Of the 1945 total 218,400 were one- 
family units, 9,900 were two-family 
units and 16,300 were multi-family 
units. 

FHA mortgages selected for ap- 
praisal, or mortgage applications re- 
ceived, are valued at $727,000,000 for 
1945. Of this total, $611,000,000 is 
for title II or non-war home building 
and alterations, a 74 percent increase 
over the 1944 figure. Title VI, or war 
housing, $116,000,000, dropped 63 
percent below the preceding years, 
$315,800,000. 

Residential building costs climbed 
approximately 3 percent higher in 
1945. The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board reported its average residential 
building cost index at 137.2 in Novem- 
ber 1945 while the ten month average 
for 1944 was 132.5. 

New capital made available in 1945 
for civil engineering construction pur- 
poses totalled $1,824,026,000, consist- 
ing of $1,213,498,000 from public and 
federal funds, $409,202,000 in state 
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and municipal bond sales and $201,- 
326,000 in corporate security issues. 
In 1945 new capital for construction 
purposes and its components reestab- 
lished themselves at peacetime levels 
for the first time in five years. Of 
the 1945 total $1,213,498,000 or 67 
percent was contributed by Federal and 
public sources, with state and municipal 
bond sales making up 22 percent and 
corporate securities, 1] percent. This 


RESIDENTIAL BUILDING STATISTICS 


is comparable with the last peace time 
year of 1940 when public and federal 
sources contributed 63 percent of the 
total new capital, and state and mu- 


V—NEW CONSTRUCTION CAPITAL 
(Millions of Dollars) 


State and 

Corporate Municipal 
$1,966 $1,352 $3,318 

, 824 344 3,168 

. 784 475 3,259 

, 568 .379 2,947 


"758 418 |. 3°176 


Federal Total 


192 29 
1930 434 


1931 »235 
1932 561 
1933 
1934 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


466 
2,022 
720 
052 ... 383 
,O1Lt 194 , 282 


,337t 354 .738 
698 691 640 
738t 946 2,202 
9021 ,345 704 
783} 1,318 2,405 


1940 B2 05 t 2 , 
1941 741t ; 6,677 895 
1942 = 225% 9,662 ,219 
1943 56T 3! 2,882 : : 
1944 194t 1, 327 
1945 2867 1,129 


, 466 895 


4091 


Note:—Federal appropriations include federal aid 
highway, WPA, and regular departmental appro- 
priations for construction. 


T Includes $237,000,000 RFC and P WA loans °33; 
$55,000,000, '34; $9,000,000, '35; $807,000, 
$76,106,000 REA, $4,500,000’ RFC’ loans, '38; 
000,000 REA and $400,000 RFC loans,’ 39: $40,000,- 
000 REA and $193,000,000 in RFC loans '40; $100,- 
500,000 in REA and $282,000,000 in RFC loans in 
"41; $149,800,000 in RFC in ’42; $20,000,000in REA 
and $14,030,000 in RFC in °43; "$20, 000,000 in REA 
and $61,440,000 in RFC loans in '44; $60,000,000 in 
REA and $24,400,000 in RFC loans in "45. 


t Includes $814,000,000 KFC and PWA a sa 
rants ‘33; $580,000.000, °34; $808,000, 06 
164 .700,000, "36; $207,000.000, ‘37; $723, 65, coe 
PWA, $99,844, 000 RFC, $320,986,000 USHA loans, 
'38: $216,000,000 in USHA loans, ’39; $219,000.000 
USHA, $5,000,000 RFC Joans in '40; $30,000,000 in 
USHA, $6,900,000 in RFC loans in_'41; $7,655,000 
in RFC loans in '42; $3,133,000 in FP HA and $1,- 
015,000 RFC loans in '43; $500,000 in RFC loans in 
44; $200,000 in RFC loans in '45. 
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nicipal and corporate securities, 20 and 
16 percent respectively. The war years 
in between saw federal funds consti- 
tute 85 percent of new capital in 1941; 
the record 95 percent in 1942; 94 per- 
cent in 1943 and 82 percent in 1944. 
As the federal funds soared to finance 
the war effort the corporate security 
issues and state and municipal bond 
sales dropped to all time lows. In 
1943 state and municipal financing was 
only 4 percent of the nation’s total 
capital for construction, and corporate 
securities contributed but 2 percent. 
By the end of 1944 state and municipal 
bond sales had increased to 11 percent 
of the total while corporate securities 
went up to 6 percent. 

The federal financing total for 1945 
included $24,600,000 in RFC loans, 
$79,000,000 federal-aid-highway pro- 
gram; a $60,000,000 REA loan and 
$1,049,898,000 for regular federal de- 
partmental appropriations for construc- 
tion. 


MATERIAL SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of fabricated structural 
steel for bridges and building con- 
struction are estimated at 743,000 tons 
in 1945, based on preliminary Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction 
statistics. This estimate is 24 percent 
greater than the 598,000 tons esti- 
mated in 1944. 

Portland cement shipments with an 
estimated 12-month average of 8,950,- 
000 barrels per month totaled 107,400,- 
000 barrels for the year and is 14 


percent greater than the estimated 
94,234,000 barrels shipped in 1944 ac- 
cording to U. S. Bureau of Mines 
reports. 

It is estimated that shipments of 
all types of lumber will total 27 bil- 
lions board feet in 1945, a volume 13 
percent below the 30.5 billions board 
feet reported last year by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
The 1945 estimated total is the lowest 
reported in five years and is due 
largely to the nationwide shortage of 
this construction material. 

Asphalt production is expected to 
total 7,231,000 short tons in 1945 ac- 
cording to estimates based on ten- 
month Department of Commerce fig- 
ures, making the 1945 production 7 
percent greater than the production 
estimated for 1944, 


EMPLOYMENT AND MATERIALS 


Construction employment estimates av- 
eraged 1,367,600 workers per month 
for the first 10 months of 1945, a 3 
percent increase over the 1,329,000 
men reported as an average for a like 
period of 1944 by the National Indus- 
trial Conference board. The 1945 av- 
erage can be compared with the de- 
pression low of 884,000 in April, 1933 
and the all-time high of 2,952,000 in 
August 1942. These estimates by the 
N.LC.B. include only construction em- 
ployment at the project site, and are 
exclusive of force account workers, and 
workers engaged in offsite prefabrica- 
tion. 
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VI—OUTPUT OF VARIOUS CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS FOR TEN-YEAR PERIOD 


ltem Basis Unit 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

NE coh eGswrnbeseektecsbtrie Shipments . Millions Bd. Ft.... 24,283 24,988 22,201 25,811 30,005 34,086 38,946 35,852 31,977 21,377 1) 
Se int6s thvexosiantanG haan Shipments..... Thous. Bbl........ 11 2° 850 113,805 106,324 122,651 130,350 167,508 at ry! 127 , 632 94,272 100,298T* 
SL ccsiacacasccusnavarenessl Production.... % Casesity ae 44.1 45.5 41.2 47.7t 51.2t 65.3T 74. 54.0T 31.9 42.0 
NOD, gin cxskaviereceehekuee Production. ... Thous. Net Tons... 52,425 55,443 31,071 651, 66,982 82, o 86,030 88,836 89,642 79,746 
SIR, 60s sx cnbcecevebend Production... . Capacity....... 68.4 72.4 39.7 64.7 82.1 7.3 96.8 98.1 95.5 83.5 
Fabricated Structural Steel......... Shipments... .. ous. Tons....... 1,548 1,661 1,159 1,440 1,516 2, we 2,040 
ome. ie. Mad —Setage & Md. «5 Shipments... .. a eee = Sntol ois'a%) * ned De a-ok te ual 1,67! 2 598 687(3) 

Explosives... ~~~ . Thous.!b.. $78,361 387,805 320,259 372,470 406,671 400, 075 aa tH ar 773 447,100 405, 463(3) 
Asphalt ; Production. . Thous. Short Tons.. 3,869 4,182 4,341 4,954 ,347 6,558 296 758 6,996  6,071(2) 


t* Includes Puerto Rico and Hawaii* from May through November. 


data for entire industry discontinued. 


(1) Nine months’ total. 


(2) Ten months’ total. 


(3) Eleven months’ total. ¢A.LS.C. estimated shipment 
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CONSTRUCTION AND BUILDING COSTS 
INDEXES 

The rise in constructicn costs con- 
tinued in 1945 exceeding the former 
all-time average of 1944, 299 by 3 
percent as measured by the ENR Con- 
struction Cost index. This index of 
material and labor costs opened 1945 


at 302.50 and in climbing to 313.48 in * 


December, set a year average of 
307.74. Common and skilled labor 
wage rate increases were responsible 


for the increased costs as the OPA 
regulated prices for lumber, cement 
and steel remained constant. Skilled 
labor increased 2.4 percent during 
1945 and common, 5.3 percent aver- 
aging $1.66 and $0.91 per hour for 
the year, respectively. 

The ENR Building Cost Index also 
set a new high mark in 1945, averag- 
ing 239.14 for the year, a gain of 
1.7 percent over the previous high of 
1944. 


Building costs measured by other 
general building cost indexes also re- 
ported increases in 1945. The Amer- 
ican Appraisal Co. index was up 4 
percent compared with its 1944 aver- 
age, ending 1945 at 282. Associated 
General Contractors’ index in Novem- 
ber, 238, marked a 6 percent increase 
over the month last year; the E. H. 
Boeckh Co. index for brick and con- 
crete factory construction in New 


York City averaged 294 for 1945, a 
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REAL INCOME OF CONSTRUCTION WORKERS 
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3.5 percent increase over the 1944 ayer. 
age of 284. 

Contractors cost indexes which in. 
clude management and labor efficien: \ 
cost factors in addition to labor rai. 
and material prices, all reported str«)\. 
gains in 1945 over the preceding ye 
The Austin Co. index average for 1915. 
234, rose 5 percent over the 1944 ay. 
erage; and the Aberthaw Co. index. 
236, rose 4 percent; the Turner Index. 
with an average of 263, was 8 percent 
over 1944, 


LABOR RATES 


Common labor hourly rates for con- 
struction workers averaged 91.0¢ per 
hour in 1945, a record high, and 3.5 
percent higher than the 1944 EN\R 
20-cities average. The common av- 
erage in January 1945 was 89.1¢ and 
rose steadily to the record December 
high of 93.8¢. 

The skilled construction hourly rate 
of ENR 20-cities average was $1.64 in 
January 1945 and rose to $1.68 in 
December for a year’s average of 
$1.66, 2 percent above 1944’s average 
and the highest ENR average reported. 

The sudden end of the war in Au- 
gust, saw common and skilled labor in 
26 manufacturing industries drop in 
hourly earnings due to the decline in 
overtime and bonuses. Unskilled labor 
earnings, 93.1¢ in June 1945 averaged 
91.6¢ for the year, while skilled and 
semi-skilled labor, $1.268 in June av- 
eraged $1.252 for the year, according 
to ten-month statistics reported and 
compiled by N.I.C.B. 

The real income of skilled construc- 
tion workers, which takes into con- 
sideration changes in cost of living. 
dropped slightly in 1945 below 1944. 
The skilled labor index rose 2 points 
during the year and the cost of living 
rose 1.8 points. The rise of 5 points 
in the common labor index more than 
offset the 1.8 point increase in the 
living cost reported by N.I.C.B. 


MATERIAL PRICE TRENDS 


Basic construction material price av- 
erages were generally constant during 
1945. The OPA authorized price rises 
in structural clay tile, manufactur- 
ing prices for portland cement in some 
western and south western states and 
a 9.7 percent increase in sales prices 
of vitrified clay sewer pipe in east 
and east central states, Structural 
steel shapes at Pittsburgh remained at 
$2.10 per 100 lbs, 
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impoverished Europe Faces Slow Comeback 


Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming 
Administrator, Federal Works Agency 
Washington, D. C. 


Contents in Brief—As perhaps the only American visitor to Europe during the 
war whose sole interest was civilian public works and reconstruction, General 
Fleming speaks with unique authority on conditions from Russia through Scan- 
dinavia to France and Italy. Russia is most aggressive in both planning and build- 
ing, but lacks construction equipment. Nevertheless the rebuilding of the cities 
such as Stalingrad moves ahead. Western Europe has plans, but lacks coal to 


get her transport and industries running. 


Until it has food, clothing and shelter, 


little construction can be undertaken. Prefabrication of houses, electrification of 
railroads dominate thinking in Norway and Sweden. 


Wak DESTRUCTION throughout Europe 
was so extensive that, in my opinion, 
little in the way of new construction 
can be expected in 1946. For many 
months to come Europe will be con- 
centrating on the task of clearing away 
the rubble, sheltering the homeless, 
making temporary repairs, and getting 
back into operation power plants, trans- 
portation facilities, water plants and 
sewer systems. 

While the laborers clean away the 
rubble, however, architects and engi- 
neers are busy with plans for a new and 
better Europe. As might be expected, 
Russia, with its closely controlled econ- 
omy, is farther advanced with its plan- 
ning than any other country. 

Twice within a year I visited Europe, 
touring Russia, the Scandinavian 
countries, the Low Countries, France, 
Germany and Italy, as well as North 
Africa and Iran. I talked to the prin- 
cipal ministers of state in charge of re- 
construction activities, to engineers and 
architects. All of them were busy with 
plans for the future, but few had proj- 
ects actually under way. The fact that 
our Army Transport Command placed 
an airplane at my disposal in Western 
Europe, and the Soviet Government in 
Russia, made it possible for me to cover 
a great deal of territory quickly and 
conveniently. 

Nowhere were any restraints placed 
upon my activities, and even in Russia 
I was given every facility to see what- 
ever I wanted to see and to make any 
inquiries that occurred to me. I was 
the first non-Russian permitted to visit 
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the Ukraine after the Germans had been 
driven out. I got frank answers to my 
questions, and there were no specially 
conducted tours, so far as I could see, 
in an effort to foreclose my judgment. 

I visited Russia in the summer of 
1944. Of course, I can report only on 
the situation as I found it then, and un- 
doubtedly conditions are now changed 
somewhat. I spent a good deal of time 
in Moscow, visited Stalingrad, Lenin- 
grad, Zaporozhe, site of the great 
Dnieper Dam, Stalino, and various 
other cities. 


Reconstruction projects . 


Contruction actually under way in- 
cluded the rebuilding of the Dnieper 
Dam, and hydroelectric station and 
their appurtenant works; the rebuild- 
ing of Stalingrad, on which an ambi- 
tious start had been made; the recon- 
struction of villages in the vicinity of 
Moscow which had been demolished by 
the Germans; highway repairs and re- 
pairs to the Moscow-Leningrad railway, 
which had been badly damaged. 

The war was still in progress. Since 
the Russians were living up to their 
slogan, “Everything for the Front,” 
very little in the way of labor and ma- 
terials could be spared for reconstruc- 
tion or new civilian works. The labor 
force was composed very largely of 
women, supplemented by a few old men 
and children, the younger men being at 
the front. Women were doing the hard- 
est kind of back-breaking work, such as 
laying railroad track, but a very large 
number of them also were profession- 
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ally engaged as architects, engineers 
and technicians. 

As might be expected, there was ev- 
erywhere a tragic shortage of tools and 
equipment, since the Germans had 
stolen everything of value that was 
movable, and had destroyed what they 
could not remove, including thousands 
of tractors, trucks, and even wheelbar- 
rows. 

The work at the Dnieper Dam is 
fairly representative. As readers of En- 
gineering News-Record are well aware, 
the Dnieper dam was largely the crea- 
tion of Col. Hugh Cooper and his 
brother Dexter, and most of the Rus- 
sian engineers now at work on the re- 
construction were associated with the 
Coopers in the original construction. 
Hugh Cooper remains today an almost 


legendary figure in the surrounding 


country. Also some of the original 
installations were of American manu- 
facture, including five of the nine gen- 
erators. 

The extent of the war damage to the 
dam is fairly well known by this time. 
Suffice it to say that the power house 
was completely demolished, with the 
masonry work of the dam itself proving 
a somewhat harder nut for the German 
demolition engineers to crack—al- 
though even it was damaged exten- 
sively. All the appurtenant buildings, 
plants and workshops essential in the 
normal operation of the dam, as well as 
homes of workers, restaurants, and 
other facilities, were shattered. 

I. Kandalov, an old Cooper associate, 
is director of Dnieperostroi, the build- 
ing trust in charge of reconstruction op- 
erations. The labor force consisted of 
8,000 persons, almost all unskilled, 65 
percent of whom were women recruited 
from the ranks of housewives, domestic 
servants and from the neighboring 
collective farms. A few technicians, 
who had been released from the Red 
Army for the purpose, were also at 
work, 

Rubble was being removed—all by 
hand labor. Women were lifting great 
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chunks of concrete and dumping them 
in trucks. A few Russian machine tools 
were in use, as well as some other non- 
descript units assembled from all sorts 
of odd parts. Six or eight American- 
made machines were in evidence. 

Workers are paid on the average of 
17 rubles for an eleven-hour day—three 
hours a day more than German prison- 
ers were being worked—and a bread 
ration of 600 grams a day. Extra ra- 
tions were given to workers who ex- 
ceeded the established work norm. 
Workers could eat in a restaurant op- 
erated by the management or, if they 
wished to take their meals at home, 
they could obtain food supplies at the 
state store. 

Mr. Kandalov has established an 
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| Fig. 1. Russia pushes reconstruction of Dnieper Dam, wrecked by German. Top lett: 


Forms for penstock leading to power house being built in front of rubble barrier 
thrown up to hold back water of reservoir until the forebay dam can be rebuilt. Top 
right: Wrecked power house which is being restored to original condition shown in 


picture at left below. 


ambitious work schedule which called 
for the installation of the first gen- 
erator, starting in December, 1945. Re- 
construction was to be completed by 
the spring of 1947, at which time, pre- 
sumably, the dam and hydro-electric 
station would again be supplying the 
power needs of Zaporozhe, Dneprope- 
trovsk, Krivoi Rog, Nikopol, and other 


— communities. 


This is a sketchy account of only 


| one phase of Russian reconstruction 


which involves the whole economy. The 
Soviet Union, of course, has carried 
social and economic planning to the 
extreme, and individual projects must 
be tailored to fit into the general, over- 
all programs which have been drawn 
up for the future cultural and eco- 
nomic development of the Soviet 
Union. Most of these plans, inciden- 
tally, are not new. They are not post- 
war plans, but were in existence before 
the war. The German invasion of 
June, 1941, arrested civilian construc- 
tion, but as the war in Europe neared 
its end the plans were again brought 
forward, dusted off, refurbished, and 
again put into execution. 


City planning, nationally supervised 


Perhaps the most significant of Rus- 
sia’s domestic programs is the Gos- 
plan, which prescribes the future eco- 
nomic development of the country. It 
is Gosplan that decides where factories 
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shall be built, how many workers they 
shall employ, what they are to produce, 
and in what quantities. Even the size 
of cities is prescribed, the maximum 
limit for Moscow being 5,000,000 and 
of Leningrad 3,500,000. Stalingrad, 
which before the war had 600,000 per- 
sons, is to be reduced to 450,000. 

The Committee on Architectural Af- 
fairs, which reports to the Council of 
Peoples’ Commissars, was created in 
September, 1943, to raise standards of 
architecture throughout the country 
and to solve the tremendous problems 
arising from war destruction, and has 
supervision over all city planning. A 
hundred and forty municipalities were 
destroyed, including 70 major cities, 
to say nothing of hundreds of small 
towns and villages. The committee, 
which is headed by A. G. Mordvinov 
and employs at least a thousand archi- 
tects and engineers, was devoting 
principal attention to replanning the 
70 large cities. It is responsible for 
design only, actual construction being 
carried out by the Commissariat for 
Construction. 

For each city a complex planning 
“brigade” is set up, headed by an archi- 
tect and including in its membership 
engineers, economists, experts on trans- 
portation, sanitation, health, recrea- 
tion, education and so on. The brigade 
is responsible for the development of 
the master city plan, subject to the 
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approval of Mr. Mordvinov’s commit- 
tee, and while the task is of enormous 
proportions, the work is simplified in 
some degree by the fact that the brigade 
knows exactly what it has to provide 
for in the way of population, industry 
and transport. Each city will be re- 
built on a plan which will take into 
account its historical growth and back- 
ground; good elements of the old city 
must be retained, while the undesirable 
is to be eliminated. 


Stalingrad to rise again 


The Stalingrad scheme may be cited 
as fairly typical. Head of the Stalin- 
grad brigade is K. S. Alabyan, who is 
well known to American architects as 
co-designer, with B. M. Yofan, of the 
Russian pavillion at the New York 
Worlds Fair. (Mr. Yofan, incidentally, 
heads the brigade for Novorossisk.) 
Stalingrad was so thoroughly destroyed 
that almost nothing remains worthy of 
preservation. The slate has been wiped 
clean for a fresh start, and no archi- 
tect or engineer could ask for a more 
challenging or interesting assignment. 
It is a planner’s paradise. 

By virtue of the Gosplan, Mr. Ala- 
byan knows, of course, how large his 
city is to be, and the exact contribu- 
tion to the Russian economy expected 
of it. Some indication of the scope of 
his authority is the fact that the state 
trust operating an oil refinery in Stal- 
ingrad wanted to rebuild on its old 
site. It was overruled by Alabyan on 
health and esthetic grounds, and he 
was upheld by Moscow in assigning 
another location. 

The city will stretch 50 kilometers 
along the Volga, trees are to be planted 
everywhere and the whole city will be 
surrounded by a greenbelt of trees 
which will serve the incidental purpose 
of controlling the dust storms from the 


steppes. There will be a “poberezhe,” 
or a system of parks and boulevards, 
along the Volga. What remains of the 
old trolley system will be completely 
scrapped as the Russians consider the 
electric street car obsolete. Transpor- 
tation will be provided by a high-speed 
electric railroad running the length of 
the city, with auto busses serving as 
feeders. 

Multistory buildings will be located 
in the center of the city—the downtown 
“business section”—and will be sur- 
rounded by a zone of two and three 
story dwellings and apartment houses 
which, in turn, will be surrounded by 
one-story one- and two-family houses, 
so that the profile of the city will be 
pyramidal, sloping down from the 
center to the outskirts. 

The Russians love their native soil, 
and gardening is a national enthusiasm. 
Every home, therefore, will have space 
for lawns, vegetables and flowers. 

An individual workman may build 
his own home, aided by a government 
loan of 10,000 rubles, and will be given 
technical assistance by the factory that 
employs him. At the time of my visit 
20,000 home plots in Stalingrad al- 
ready had been assigned. All homes 
are to be heated from central stations. 
Excess heat from industrial plants will 
be used, so far as possible, supple- 
mented to the necessary extent by 
coal, oil, or natural gas, of which there 
are believed to be large supplies be- 
neath the city. 

The construction workers were be- 
ing housed in trailers and tents, an 
idea apparently borrowed from the 
United States, and Mr. Alabyan also 
expressed great interest in American 
methods of prefabrication. Principal 
basic materials for home construction 
are wood, brick, plywood, cinder block 
(waterproofed with a 5 percent lime 


paint), and gypsum. Now materials, 
such as plastics, may be important in 
industrial construction, but not in 
homes. 

Living space before the war aver- 
aged about six square meters per per- 
son. The immediate postwar goal is 
nine square meters per person, and the 
ultimate goal twelve. It should be 
noted, however, that certain classes— 
including engineers, technicians, gener- 
als of the army, and artists—are 
granted more space than the average. 

Apartment units have been standard- 
ized, although variations in roof lines, 
colors and interior decoration are in- 
tended to relieve the monotony. It was 
interesting to note that some of the 
models shown harked back to the best 
in Russian handicraft in shutters, 
doors, window sills and tops. 

Streets, of course, are to be wide— 
up to 100 ft. Underground facilities 
still existing are to be used as far as 
possible, but they are technically poor 
and for the most part will be replaced. 
Sewage will be used to irrigate land 
before it reaches the r‘ver. 

This is an all-too-brief account of 
the Stalingrad project, but it may be 
at least suggestive. In any event, the 
same scheme is to be applied to all 
Russian cities, including Moscow itself 
—which suffered relatively little war 
damage—with appropriate variations. 


Scandinavia has plans too 


No other country in Europe has 
such ambitious plans as Russia. All 
of them, however, are developing pro- 
grams for future construction, and 
housing everywhere is first on the list. 
Not only were millions of homes de- 
stroyed by military action, but the 
suspension of normal building opera- 
tions during the war would provide a 
five-year backlog of unmet need even 


Fig. 2. Housing shortage Is acute in Stockholm as elsewhere. At left is latest type of low-income group housing, built of yellow 
brick. Right picture is of upper-income apartments in neighborhood of Arsta bridge. 
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if there had been no destruction. This 
is true even of Sweden, which, neutral 
during the struggle, suffered no demoli- 
tion. An interesting feature of Sweden’s 
housing program is the development 
of prefabricated units by the govern- 
ment, which can be put together by the 
purchaser with a few simple tools, per- 
haps with a little help from his neigh- 
bor. He may call on the government 
for technical advice. 

The coalition government, in power 
during the war, was dissolved last au- 
tumn and the Social Democrats are 
again in control. Their program calls 
for the nationalization of all railroads 
still remaining under private owner- 
ship, and for various anti-cyclical meas- 
ures. A Swedish commission of 21 
members had been busy for some time 
on postwar plans, and, strangely 
enough, every one of its recommenda- 
tions was arrived at unanimously. A 
national investment council is proposed 
to coordinate the investment policies of 
private business with those of govern- 
ment, the better to carry out the na- 
tional full-employment policy. Public 
works, national and local, are to be 
timed for periods of recession, and 
taxation policies intended to stimulate 
private business to make all possible 
capital improvements during a period 
of depression, already in effect, may 
be strengthened. 


Norway and Denmark 


Norway suffered much material dam- 
age in the war-torn province of Finn- 
mark. Oslo and other seaports were 


slightly damaged by “precision” bomb- 
ing. The cities and the countryside 
were gutted of moveable objects by 
the Germans during their five years of 
occupation. At the time of my visit the 
people were busy celebrating their lib- 
eration and seemed reluctant to return 
to work. The principal public work 
contemplated is the further electrifica- 
tion of the railroads, eighty per cent 
of which are still powered by coal. 
Coal was unobtainable during the war, 
and the new conception of national se- 
curity calls for further extensive hydro- 
electric developments. 

Denmark suffered little material dam- 
age except that caused by the pin-point 
bombing of such targets as Gestapo 
headquarters. The cities are still filled 
with heavy, concrete air-raid shelters, 
and while such structure were being 
removed in Norway, they are being 
retained in Denmark so that their re- 
moval later on can be made a sort of 
WPA “made-work” project if unem- 
ployment increases. Denmark, with an 
area a little larger than Maryland and 
with a population less than that of the 
Chicago metropolitan area, is pre- 
dominantly agricultural and will prob- 
ably remain so. Housing is needed, 
but there are few plans in existence for 
heavy engineering works. 


Belgium improving its roads 


Coming to the Low Countries, which 
were battlefields in 1940 and again in 
1944 and °45, one finds war destruc- 
tion on an appalling scale. Yet Bel- 
gium is well prepared with construc- 





Fig. 3. Better-class apartment house In Copenhagen, Denmark, is distinguished by 
balconies and glassed rooms which are sought also for low-income housing in a 


country where sunlight is at a premium. 
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tion plans for which blueprints we;. 
drawn during the war, especially in 
highway field. A far-reaching, lo) 
time program of widening main roa |< 
in the country and through the cities |. 
contemplated. The government |x 
established along these highways bul /.- 
ing lines 200 ft. apart, to which ne, 
structures must conform. Incidental), 
some of the V bombing of Antwer) 
contributed materially, if unwitting], . 
to the street-widening program by de- 
stroying formerly abutting structures. 

Brussels was much less severely dam. 
aged. A big, boldly-conceived projec‘ 
halted by the war is a junction betwee: 
the north and south railroad stations 
in Brussels, the distance between the 
two being so great as to hamper rail 
road traffic badly. It is now to lx 
completed and I saw work in progress 
and it also was explained to me by 
maps and models. It is an expensive 
undertaking, but the Belgians feel that 
it will be a good investment in the long 
run. 


Holland faces huge building job 


The Hague was badly shattered, and 
thousands are homeless. Part of the 
destruction was carried out by the 
Germans for defensive purposes, as 
they expected an allied landing attempt 
there; part of it was wanton as the 
Nazis were driven out; and part of it 
was caused by V-2 bombs which, late 
in the war, were launched from plat- 
forms set up in the city streets. Many 
of the bombs fell so far short that they 
actually exploded in The Hague with 
a blast so terrific that tile roofs were 
shaken down and windows shattered 
within a mile radius. 

Port facilities in Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam were demolished by the 
Germans in as thorough a manner as 
I have ever seen. It will be a long 
time before they will again be in opera- 
tion. The wreckage left by the delib- 
erate blitz-bombing of Rotterdam early 
in the war has been cleaned up and 
grass is growing where building for- 
merly stood. The very intelligent re- 
construction plan calls for the building 
of an entirely new business district on 
the site of the blitz, and people who 
formerly lived in the area will be re- 
moved to new housing on the outskirts 
of the city. Other projects in the 
Netherlands include the redemption of 
land flooded by the Gérmans, but land 
flooded with fresh water may actually 
have been improved for agricultural 
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purposes. There was less salt-water 
flooding than I had expected to find, 
but land so desolated will be barren 
for many years to come. 

In brief, the problem for both Bel- 
gium and Holland is one of recon- 
struction rather than the undertaking 
of wholly new enterprises, although the 
occasion now presents itself for build- 
ing better than in the past and for the 
correction of old defects. 


Italy needs roads and housing 


Such also are the problems and the 
opportunities presented in Italy. All 
bridges and culverts were demolished 
in the wake of the German retreat. 
Between Rome and Naples alone some 
1,200 bridges were demolished. Rail- 
roads were back in partial operation, 
and bridges were being rebuilt of stone 
by primitive hand-labor methods. 

Some good, sturdy new apartment 
houses were under construction mostly 
two-stories high, with stairways out- 
side the buildings to conserve interior 
space. Apartments were of one, two 
and three rooms, with kitchen and 
bath. 

I had heard much of the Italian auto- 
stadt, but actually there are probably 
not more than 30 miles of these mod- 
ern high-speed highways scattered over 
the whole country. Other roads were 
winding, of poor alignment and low 
visibility, picturesque to travel over, 
but inadequate to meet modern traffic 
requirements. 

Many cities were entirely destroyed, 
including Pontecorvo and Cassino. The 
latter is to be left a heap of rubble in 
mute testimony to the horrors of war, 
and the new Cassino is to rise on an 
entirely new site some distance away. 
Many of the homeless are being shel- 
tered in so-called disaster housing— 
movable barracks-like structures of 
rather flimsy construction—which were 
maintained by the public works depart- 
ment for emergency use in a land fre- 
quently visited by hurricanes and earth- 
quakes. 


Bridges big French need 


The famous French autoroads proved 
to be as much of a disappointment as 
the Italian autostadt. The French sys- 
tem consists of only about 17 kilo- 
meters of divided express highway lead- 
ing from Paris to St. Germaine, al- 
though, plans call for extending it up 
into Normandy and down into Brit- 
tany. Other French roads are narrow, 
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Fig. 4. France is faced with a staggering job of bridge replacement. A typical example 
is the railroad crossing of the Loing River near its confluence with the Seine south- 
east of Paris, in which one of the 130-ft, high steel spans was destroyed. 


winding, and lined on either side by 
ancient trees. They are pleasant to 
ride over, but a speed of more than 
35 miles an hour is out of the question. 
Since the roads cannot be widened 
without sacrificing the trees, and since 
the French love the trees more than 
they desire speed, the possibilities of 
improvements are limited. Neverthe- 
less, the French plan work on about 
80,000 kilometers of national roads, 
mostly the improving of existing roads. 
The only new highway work in prog- 
ress was the construction of detours 
around certain small villages whose 
narrow, twisty streets had long been 
traffic bottlenecks on some of the main 
roads. 

There has been no road maintenance 
for five years, and during the war some 
6,500 highway bridges were demol- 
ished. These, of course, have to be 
rebuilt, and that work is proceeding 
very slowly for a number of reasons, 
but principally because of the lack of 
modern equipment. I stood on the 
bank of the Seine at Poissy watching a 
gang of French workmen trying to 
reconstruct a bridge that had been four 
times destroyed—once by the Germans 
in the First World War, once by the 
Germans in the recent war, once by 
the French and finally by the British. 
There had been 15 stone arches, two 
of which were destroyed by the 
French in 1940. The Germans who 
came in to replace them, being a some- 
what unimaginative but precise people, 
assumed that the spans were of the 
same length. 

They built their pier where arithme- 
tic indicated it ought to be. Of course, 
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it was off center and toppled over. 
After the roadway finally was in place, 
British Marauders flew over in 1944 at 
about 3,000 ft. and dropped 150 2,000- 
ton bombs, destroying all but two 
spans. The French were now trying to 
reconstruct the bridge with German 
prefabricated wooden spans. There was 
a 43-yard concrete mixer on the site, 
but no other mechanical equipment of 
any sort so that the work proceeded 
by primitive hand methods at so slow 
a pace as to try the patience of any 
American engineer. 


Coal means everything to Europe 


The key to Europe’s recovery is fuel 
And of coal there is a tragic shortage. 
The predictions of last summer that 
Europe faced the bitterest winter of its 
history are now being fulfilled. With- 
out fuel, trains cannot move, factory 
wheels cannot turn, and the people can- 
not be employed. Despair had settled 
over France last summer. The atti- 
tude was expressed in the statement, 
“Without coal we cannot make steel, 
without coal we cannot make concrete. 
Why bother to plan anything since we 
do not have the means to carry out the 
plans? Give us food, coal and trans- 
port and we will prosper; without them 
we can do nothing.” 

The key to the coal shortage, in turn, 
is the low state of production in the 
Ruhr and the Saar basin—the great 
coal repositories which normally fueled 
almost all of western and northern 
Europe. The Ruhr last summer was 
producing only 15 to 20 per cent of 
the pre-war normal and the Saar even 
less than that. Many miners were killed 
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in the war. Others are reluctant to re- 
turn to the pits. Those who do return 
complain they cannot produce effec- 
tively without more and better food, 
and newly recruited workers are un- 
skilled. 

Another difficulty is the lack of barge 
navigation on the Rhine. All but one 
of the Rhine bridges were destroyed, 
and too many of the emergency struc- 
tures were erected at low level without 
regard to the needs of navigation. For 
many months the barges could not get 
through, and the Rhine, a historic high- 
way for coal transport, was all but 
useless. After the bridges were re- 


built with higher and wider channel 
spans barges began to move up and 
down the river about Nov. 1. 





Paradoxically, the railroads, for lack 
of coal, are unable to move coal to the 
places where it is needed for industrial 
purposes. And Western Europe asked 
coal only for industrial purposes, to 
create needed goods and put the peo- 
ple to work, not for heating homes. 

Lack of coal also contributes to the 
food shortage, for even where food is 
available it cannot be moved to starv- 
ing regions for lack of transport. Den- 
mark, for example, had an actual food 
surplus which could be exported, yet 
the harbor of Copenhagen was crowded 
with idle ships waiting in vain for 
bunker coal. 

To summarize the matter, Russia is 
going ahead with construction and with 
ambitious planning, but here the exe- 






Holland Rebuilding 


its Two Longest Bridges 


Wrecked by the retreating Germans, 
the railway and highway bridges across 
the Hollandsche Diep at Moerdijk, 
south of Rotterdam, are being rebuilt 
as fast as conditions and available ma- 
terials permit, since they form the only 
link between the large commercial cen- 
ters of western Holland and Belgium 
and France. It is estimated that the 
restoration will require some three 
years especially as electrification of the 
railway and other important improve- 
ments are to be installed in addition 
to the repairing of the bridges. In the 
meantime, however, temporary repairs 
put the highway bridge back into op- 
eration during January, 1946. 

When repair work started in July, 
1945, six of the fourteen spans of the 
4,650-ft. railroad bridge, longest in 


Europe, were down, while three others 
were seriously damaged and one pier 
was destroyed. In the highway bridge, 
about 650 yd. downstream, four of the 
ten spans were destroyed, but none of 
the piers was damaged. 

In order to put the highway bridge 
back into service, two of the intact, 
curved-top-chord truss spans of the 
railroad bridge have been temporarily 
transferred to the highway structure. 
The length of these railroad spans, 
about 330 ft., is only slightly greater 
than the highway spans, so that they are 
readily adaptable. Each span, weighing 
750 tons, was floated off its piers by 
the use of buoyancy tanks aided by the 
tide and moved to the highway bridge. 
The two remaining gaps in the highway 
bridge were temporarily filled by Cal- 








cution of plans is hampered by th 
shortage of mechanical equipmen: 
Western Europe has an abundance . 
plans, most of them of limited sco). 
but it also is largely paralyzed by th, 
shortage of coal needed for transpor: 
to build machine tools and to produc: 
needed materials. 

Over all is the sickening wreckage o! 
war which must be cleared away be 
fore a new start can be made, and th 
new start at first must be geared to th: 
modest needs of every day life—food. 
clothing and shelter—rather than t 
grandiose or monumental schemes. 

The conclusion is inescapable that. 
even with such assistance as the res! 
of the world can supply, Europe will 
be a long time coming back. 


lander-Hamilton spans, 165-ft. military 
trusses used by the British army, tem- 
porary intermediate piers being built to 
support them. As the railroad spans 
accommodate only a single track, the 
highway bridge will, for the present, 
allow only one-way traffic. 

The railroad bridge will be short- 
ened from 14 to 10 spans, the four 
wrecked spans being replaced by an 
earth dike 1,500 ft. long. Two damaged 
spans will be repaired by members 
taken from the destroyed spans. Later, 
as soon as new permanent spans have 
been fabricated for the highway bridge, 
the railroad spans there will be re- 
turned so that a single track rail line 
can be put into operation by the middle 
of 1946. Meanwhile, the piers of the 
railroad bridge will be widened to 
render them suitable for a double track 
structure. Simultaneously, the bridge 
is to be raised 6.5 ft., and later an en- 
tirely new double-track railroad bridge 
will be constructed. 


Two of the longest bridges in Holland as they were left by the retreating Germans. The four wrecked spans of the highway 


bridge in the foreground have been replaced temporarily by two of the good spans from the railroad bridge in the background 
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and by shorter military truss spans. Permanent reconstruction of both of the bridges is being carried on in the meantime. 
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Latin America Pushes Construction Jobs 


Contents in Brief—Virtually every country south of the border is initiating 
development programs that call for a wide variety of construction activity. 
American dollar balances held by these countries, coupled with the probability 
that loans also will be made available, indicate that there will be many oppor- 
tunities for participation by U. S. engineering firms, contractors and equipment 
manufacturers. Specific project listings and an appraisal of the plans in some 
of those countries reveal the nature of the improvement programs that are 


being fostered for the years ahead. 


U. S. ENGINEERING FIRMS, contractors 
and equipment manufacturers can vis- 
ualize a big market for their services 
and products in Latin America, if ex- 
isting plans, aspirations, and dollar 
balances totaling four billion are used 
as the yardstick. 

Although the four billion American 
dollar balance that accumulated dur- 
ing the war years is not earmarked 
for construction. alone, a substantial 
part of it will be devoted to improve- 
ment enterprises scheduled by almost 
every one of the countries south of the 
border. And to help matters along, the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank (Eximbank) 
continues to take an active part in 
the financing of projects that are re- 
lated to the economic welfare of these 
countries. 

Whatever yardstick is used to gneas- 
ure opportunities, however, needs to 
be carefully calibrated. For example: 
The demand for construction equip- 
ment and materials is real, but there 
is little evidence that it is being or 
can be satisfied. Higher prices and 
delays in deliveries laid to strikes and 
other causes in this country are the 


basis of mounting irritation that may 
result in cancellations later when things 
can be obtained from Europe. And 
not to be overlooked is the growing 
use of import-permit systems in Latin 
America designed to protect national 
products from foreign competition. 

Finally, the political instability of 
some governments is a factor that al- 
ways must be taken in account by 
firms who undertake foreign contracts. 
The overthrow of the government in 
Venezuela last year, for example, 
caused some sleepless nights for sev- 
eral North American contractors and 
engineers operating in that country. 

The following survey, compiled with 
the aid of Engineering News-Record’s 
foreign correspondents, furnishes a 
quick appraisal of conditions. It re- 
veals the demands that could be made 
for U. S. “know how” and construc- 
tion equipment, and points up the types 
of work claiming attention. Road- 
building, hydro power facilities and 
railroad construction occupy primary 
importance, with port improvements, 
airfields and sanitation programs 
closely following. 


BRAZIL NEEDS CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


The industrial policy of the former 
Vargas government, which aimed at 
the creation of basic industries, has 
been responsible for the large volume 
of major construction operations now 
under way in Brazil. Chief project 
is the Volta Redonda steel plant, which 
is to start operating this year. An Ex- 
imbank loan of $40,000,000 for the 
purchase in the USA of material and 
equipment was a decisive factor en- 
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abling Volta Redonda to be put into 
execution. Total capital outlay, in- 
cluding loan, is $95,000,000, mostly 
subscribed by government and semi- 
official organizations. 

Besides erection of blast furnaces 
and rolling mills, the project includes 
installation of a washing plant for 
national coal to be used in the fur- 
naces (plant supplied by McNally Pitts- 
burgh Corp.). With present ison and 
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steel output exceeding 500,000 tons 
yearly, Volta Redonda’s eventual ca- 
pacity (1,000,000 tons) will make 
Brazil almost independent of imports 
of iron and steel raw and semi-manu- 
factured products. The U.S. firm of 
Arthur G. McKee & Co. of Cleveland 
supervised execution of the project. 

Next important operation is the Rio 
Doce mining project (ENR Dec. 30, 
1943, vol. p. 954) also financed by an 
Eximbank loan of $19,000,000. Capital 
outlay with loan is $49,000,000, mostly 
government-subscribed. The project in- 
cludes development and operation of 
the world’s richest iron deposit, recon- 
ditioning the Victoria-Minas Railway, 
and building docks and ore-loading 
and storing facilities at the port of Vic- 
toria. Target aimed at is annual ex- 
port of about 1,500,000 tons of iron 
ore, mainly to the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Partial ‘execution of the project has 
already brought a big increase in the 
population of the valley and attracted 
$12,000,000 of private capital to the 
setting up of local steel and other 
industries. U.S. engineering firm, Par- 
sons, Brinckerhoff, Hogan and Mac- 
donald, New York, carried out en- 
gineering for the railway project; 
construction contracts are held jointly 
by the Morrison-Knudsen Co., of 
Boise, Idaho and The Raymond Con- 
crete Pile Co. of New York. 

Third important operation, financed 
by Eximbank loan of $2,000,000, with 
U. S. technical assistance, is the Na- 
tional Motor Factory for the manufac- 
ture of Wright Whirlwind aircraft mo- 
tors, transport and training planes, 
tanks and tractor engines. Capital 


outlay is $6,000,000. 


Important railroad operations 


Lack of railway transport in Brazil 
makes railway construction of vital 
importance. Among the chief works 
now in hand are the transcontinental 
railway to Bolivia (estimated cost $18,- 
000,000) for bringing Bolivian oil to 
Brazil; a new line linking Sao Paulo 
with the nearby port of Santos and 
doubling existing rail transport capac- 
ity (cost $6,000,000); completion of 
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Roadbuilding equipment such as this on a Brazilian highway project near Caratigna 
ranks first in the needs of Latin American countries for construction machinery. 
Despite low wage rates, hand labor methods cannot compete with the quality, speed 
and economy of mechanized construction techniques developed in the United States. 


the North-South (Bahia-Minas) line; 
and re-equipment and improvements 
to the Mogyana line (in Sao Paulo) 
$15,000,000. ; 

Only two percent of Brazil’s 22,000 
miles of railway is electrified, and im- 
portant work now in hand include elec- 
trification of 187 miles of the Soroca- 
bana Railway ($11,000,000) ; further 
electrification of the Central Railway 
suburban lines at Rio (U.S. Electric- 
Export Corp. is supplying material 
costing $6,000,000) , also electrification 
of this concern’s suburban lines—5O 
miles—at Sao Paulo ($5,000,000) ; 
further electrification—40_ miles—of 
the Paulista Railway. Similar projects 
under study are electrification of Brit- 
ish-owned Sao Paulo and Leopoldina 
railways, the latter from Rio to Petrop- 
olis. 


Transportation needs large 


Bound up with current Brazilian 
transport problems is re-equipment of 
the ports. Santos, the chief port, has 
a program of re-equipment in hand 
($10,000,000), Rio port authorities 
are studying a similar project, and 
many other large ports (Maceié, Bahia, 
Ilhéos, Ceara, Laguna) badly need 
re-equipping; for this purpose a new 
federal tax on cargo was instituted 
recently. Dredges particularly are 
needed to clear port entrances. 

Brazil has also big road construction 
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projects in hand—of existing road ex- 
tension totalling 168,000 miles only 
25,000 miles are in good condition— 
and federal and state expenditure on 
roads runs to about $20,000,000 yearly. 
Road construction has been greatly de- 
layed by lack of bulldozers during the 
war. 

Brazil’s extensive hydro-electric re- 
sources and lack of fuel has made her 
turn to hydro-electric developments 
for power. Projects now going into ex- 
ecution include the Sao Francisco 
River plan (Brazil’s TVA— initial ca- 
pacity 110,000 kw. to be raised later to 
440,000 kw. (see ENR May 3, 1945, 
vol. p. 626) ; an increase of 50,000 kw. 
in the output of the Cubatao station 
(in Sao Paulo) which has 300,000 hp. 
installed and a total capacity of 1,000,- 
000 hp; enlargement of the Ribeirao 
Lages Station (Rio State) from 95,000 
to 135,000 hp; construction of a new 
plant on the Macabu River (Rio State) 
at a cost of $5,000,000. In the state 
of Rio Grande do Sul a big hydro- 
electric plan will be executed, which 
involves installation of plants on five 
rivers. 

Besides Volta Redonda, the govern- 
ment is interested in pushing other 
basic industry projects including in- 
stallation of large-scale plants produc- 
ing caustic soda, light metals, chem- 
icals, machinery, woodpulp and paper, 
and for refining oil. Shortage of roll- 
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ing stock has led Brazilian railways 
to set up a concern for manufacturi 
railway material, which is installi: 
a foundry costing $5,000,000 designed 
by American Steel Foundries and made 
at Detroit. 


7 
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Opportunities look good 


Opportunities for the employment 
in Brazil of U.S. engineering firms 
and construction companies should |e 
good, since competition from other 
foreign constructors is at a minimum. 
The Danish concern, Christiani and 
Nielsen, is practically the only foreign 
construction firm now undertaking 
large works in a general way. U.S. en- 
gineering firms may find it desirable 
to seek contracts on railway, port and 
airport construction. Much larger air- 
ports will be required for intensified 
postwar air traffic especially if U.S. 
loans are used to buy the material re- 
quired. 

Industrial construction is likely to 
be greatly intensified when new basic 
industries stimulate the creation of 
subsidiary industries (steel tubes, tools, 
chemical by-products, electric motors, 
aircraft, dehydrated food). Typifying 
this trend is the award of an $18,000,- 
000 contract to Oscar Kohorn, Ltd., 
New York, for the design, construction 
and equipment of a viscose rayon 
plus foodstuffs where they are pro- 

Increased urban construction (ho- 
tels for increased tourist traffic, blocks 
of offices, apartment houses, amplifi- 
cation of gas, water, light and tele- 
phone services, installation of freez- 
ing Ghambers for storing meat, fruit, 
fish, vegetables) required by Brazil’s 
rapidly expanding urban population 
may provide some opportunities for 
U.S. construction firms. Many more 
warehouses are needed for storing sur- 
plus foodstuffs where produced. 


Construction supplies needed 


Construction equipment and material 
needed from the U.S.A. include special- 
ized equipment required for the proj- 
ects mentioned above, besides which 
Brazil is experiencing an -acute short 
supply of ordinary construction ma- 
terial (including that of domestic pro- 
duction—cement, iron and steel, tim- 
ber, electrical fittings). The chief 
difficulties expected in obtaining con- 
struction material from the U.S.A. 
are delays in delivery due to strikes, 
intensified competitive demand from 
Europe, to lack of credit facilities. U.S. 
exporters are demanding cash against 
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Blast furnace at the Volta Redonda steel plant, a $95,000,000 Brazilian project, which 


is partly financed by a.U. S. loan. 


Design and construction operations are being 


supervised by engineers and technicians from the United States. 


goods or the opening of a letter of 
credit, whereas prewar European sup- 
pliers gave Brazilian importers credit 
for 6 months or more. 

Brazil’s import permit system is 
another obstacle, as in some cases (elec- 
tric motors of under 75 hp.) it is de- 
signed to protect the national product 


by keeping out the foreign. Restric- 
tions are also placed on the import of 
used machinery, which is greatly in 
demand due to the difficulty of getting 
new machinery, and reconditioned ma- 
chinery can only be imported by the 
user after it has been inspected by ex- 
perts in the U.S.A. 


CHILE ACCELERATES HYDRO PROJECTS 


Partly as a result of President Juan 
Antonio Rios’ recent visit to the Uni- 
ted States, but chiefly the culmination 
of several years of planning by Chil- 
ean government departments working 
under the coordination of the. Corpo- 
racion de Fomento (Chilean Develop- 
ment Corporation), an energetic plan 
for widespread roadbuilding, develop- 
ment of hydro-electric resources, air- 
port building, and construction of 
canals, drydocks and sawmills, is now 
taking shape. 

Despite wartime limitations, Chile 
has been extremely active throughout 
the war on the beginnings of its hydro- 
electric plants. When all are com- 
pleted they will hasten the industriali- 
zation of this mountainous country. 
More than $20,000,000, borrowed 
from the U.S. Export-Import Bank 
through the Fomento are being in- 
vested in these plants, all of them lo- 
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cated in the southern areas of Chile. 

One of the most important of these 
is the Sauzel plant on the Cachapoal 
River for which approximately $10,- 
000,000 has been earmarked. Of this, 
some $3,000,000 is being vsed for the 
purchase of machinery and supplies 
in the United States. Most of the equip- 
ment for the project has already 
been contracted with Westinghouse In- 
ternational; hydro-electric equipment 
through I. P. Morris Co. (subsidiary 
of Baldwin Locomotive) and with pen- 
stock and piping ordered from Beth- 
lehem Steel. 

The Sauzal project was started late 
in 1942, and although a number of 
difficulties were. climaxed by a fire in 
October, 1945, it is expected that the 
plant will be in operation within a few 
months. Output will be 75,000 kw. 
from three generating units of 25,000 
kw. each operating at a head of 385 ft. 
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and a discharge of 900 cfs. Sauzal, 
which will be the major project, will 
supply metropolitan with 
power. 


Santiago 


Other important hydro projects spon- 
sored by Fomento include Abanico, 
on the Laja River, which will be in 
operation by mid-1946. It is a six 
million dollar project with approxi- 
mately half devoted to the purchase 
of machinery and equipment in the 
United States. Capacity will be 40,000 
kw. with two units, with later expan- 
sion provided to 80,000 kw. in 1947-8. 
Major equipment already ordered from 
International General Electric, hy- 
draulic equipment from S. Morgan 
Smith & Co., penstock and piping from 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Still in the planning stage, and with 
little of the major units ordered, are 
three other power plants totaling over 
$6,000,000 in appropriations. All de- 
tails of orders or supplies for Fomento 
projects in Chile are handled by its 
New York office, Chilean Development 
Corp., Room 2623, 120 Broadway, New 
York. 


Roadbuilding is planned 


Supported by a new tax of 60 cen- 
tavos per liter on gasoline, which will 
be used exclusively for roadbuilding, 
the Chilean Ministry of Public Works 
is completing its plans for large-scale 
postwar roadbuilding. During the war 
all roadbuilding in Chile was inactive 
both for lack of funds, and lack of 
gasoline with which to make the roads 
useful. 

Major project in the new list of 
roads to be built is a five-lane high- 
way of several hundred miles connect- 
ing the northern agricultural center 
of La Serena with Santiago. Some 
$13,000,000 will be expended in the 
project, completion of which is ex- 
pected to take four years. When fin- 
ished the road will form a link in the 
projected Pan-American Highway. 

Contracts for these and other major 
roadbuilding projects are being given 
out locally by the Ministry of Public 
Works. Four Santiago firms will build 
the Serena highway with contracts 
amounting to about $10,000,000. Other 
roads of smaller magnitude are planned 
in the southern regions where there 
are few paved roads. Southern Chile 
is the most productive agricultural re- 
gion, and it is expected that the long 
range road program will open up this 
region to the major population centers. 
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The Public Works Ministry is also 
contemplating development of several 
coastal cities, such as Concepcion, as 
major seaports, and is now asking for 
necessary funds. Together with the 
Ministry of Defense, the public works 
ministry is embarking on an airport 
development program, starting with 
the enlargement of Los Cerillos, the 
national airport outside of Santiago. 
Major Chilean cities will have modern 
airports to be used by military and 
commercial planes. 


An impressive program 


Foregoing is only a sample of 
Chile’s ambitious development plans. 
Other projects now progressing rapidly 
include a large canal in southern Chile 
to open up forest resources; a United 
States wood mission, now on location, 
is advising on the development of saw- 
mills, etc. Also planned is a large 
steel mill at San Vicente, near Con- 


cepcion. For this a loan of $28,000,- 
000 has already been obtained from 
the Eximbank. The latter has also 
granted a loan of $5,000,000, part 
of which is to be used to acquire ad- 
ditional equipment for the El Abanico 
power plant, which will serve the steel 
mill. The steel works is expected to 
have an annual production of 180,000 
tons. 

While in the United States President 
Rios negotiated a loan of $6,000,000 
from U.S. investors for the construc- 
tion of a huge drydock in Valparaiso, 
chief port on the west coast of South 
America. The project, which will take 
three years to complete, will employ 
1,500 laborers. No details regarding 
the “U.S. investors” are available as 
yet in Santiago. 

Government officials, as well as the 
average Chilean citizen, are impressed 
with the magnitude of engineering and 
construction plans for the years ahead. 


PERU AIMS FOR INDUSTRIALIZATION 


A variety and volume of construc- 
tion, aimed toward increasing 
industrial as well as agricultural oppor- 
tunities, characterize postwar develop- 
ment in Peru. It is estimated that 
contracts being let at the present time 
alone represent an investment of some 
$50,000,000. How much more and 
how fast investment opportunities will 
be advanced depends in large measure 
on the manner in which Peru will be 





able to straighten out foreign loan 
difficulties. The latter extend back for 
some years and involve repayment of 
about $99,000,000 on principal and 
some $83,000,000 on interest charges. 

Centered in the Chimbote Bay re- 
gion is a vast industrialization pro- 
gram being carried out by the Corpo- 
racion Peruana del Santa and calling 
for the overall expenditure of $30,- 
000,000. The program includes the 


Sanitation work, typified here by the construction of a malaria-mosquito drainage 
project at Chimbote, Peru, is a necessary first step in the industrialization programs 
that are being initiated in most of the South American countries. 
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completion of port works, housing and 
sanitation facilities at Chimbote, 1: 
habilitation of a railroad, the develop. 
ment of coal mining and the construc. 
tion of a 125,000 kw. hydro plant as 
well as the extension of nearby irriga- 
tion works. (ENR, Sept. 21, 1944, 
vol. p. 360). 

Port works in Chimbote have been 
virtually completed by the Frederick 
Snare Corp. of New York, and con 
struction of the Canon Del Pato hydro 
electric project has been moving for- 
ward since 1942; Barton M. Jones. 
formerly chief design engineer of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, is engi- 
neer-director in charge of the project. 
(ENR, Sept. 21, 1944, vol. p. 366). 
Excavation for the dam and 1.5 miles 
of tunnel are completed. Two generat- 
ing units, including water-wheel and 
transformer equipment, having a capac- 
ity of 50,000 kw., are on order from 
the Westinghouse Co., with delivery 
eypected in about 18 months. Thus 
far the project has been financed with 
Peruvian government funds coupled 
with a small Eximbank loan for pur- 
chase of U. S. equipment. 


Road program under way 


Peru has embarked on a five-year 
highway construction program ex- 
pected to cost over $50,000,000; of 
this amount at least $10,000,000 will 
be required for equipment needs. Peru 
now has nearly 20,000 miles of high- 
way and completion of the program 
will provide 3,000 additional miles. 

Encouraging progress has _ been 
made in linking coastal areas with in- 
terior river routes by means of “pene- 
tration highways.” More than 750 
miles of such highways have been 
graded, 120 miles widened and im- 
proved, 450 miles prepared for sur- 
facing, and 31 miles paved with as- 
phalt. 

Now nearing completion is the long- 
est highway bridge in the Amazon 
River basin. The structure, spanning 
the Aguaytia River, is 2,300 ft. long 
and consists of a suspension span of 
560 ft., two steel truss spans of 108 ft. 
each, and 33 steel I-beam spans each 
46 ft. in length. It provides for two 
lanes of traffic and forms part of the 
highway system connecting Lima with 
Ucayali, an important tributary of the 
Amazon. 

Among the larger government irri- 
gation projects underway are: (1) 
the Mantaro left bank project, which 
will provide irrigation for about 29,- 
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000 acres when completed in 1947; 
(2) dams and diversion works to tap 
Lake Choclococha, Lake Orccocha and 
Lake Caracocha, and which will bring 
to the Atlantic watershed water for 
the improvement of irrigation facili- 
ties for 60,000 acres in the Ica Valley 
on the Pacific side of the Andes; it is 
expected that construction bids will 
be called at an early date; (3) also 
slated for early execution is an irriga- 
tion project for the Tacna valley. 


Housing and town planning 


A national housing program, initi- 
ated by the Peruvian government in 
September, 1945, includes seven neigh- 
borhood unit projects for the Lima- 
Callao area. Each project provides 
for a_ self-contained community of 
5,000 people. The 1,000 residential 
apartments will be surrounded by park 
areas and facilities are to include 
library, church, theatre, market and 
commercial centers, civic buildings, 
restaurant, schools, first aid and police 
station, swimming pool, football field 
and other recreational facilities. In 
December 1945 six Peruvian construc- 
tors were awarded contracts for build- 
ing the first unit. 

Rebuilding of the oil towns of Talara 
and Negritos is planned by the In- 
ternational Petroleum Co. at a cost 
of $15,000,000. Work on this project 
may be undertaken in about six months 
and plans for a garden-city project 
making the two towns into one have 
been drawn up by a group of Peruvian 
engineers headed by Alfredo Dam- 
mert. 


Food processing plants 


The ocean-fishing industry is evolv- 
ing into one of the most promising 
undeveloped industries in Peru. Several 
companies have plans involving the 
construction of canneries, fish meal 
plants, cold storage and freezing units. 
The first of these projects, a $1,000,- 
000 plant at Chancay, near Lima, will 
be built by the Frederick Snare Corp. 
of New York. 

Work has been started by the Min- 
istry of Public Works on the construc- 
tion of 32 miles of railway designed 
to link the new and modern port of 
Natarani north of Mollendo, with La 
Joya station on the Southern Railway 
of Peru. 

The Cerro de Pasco Copper Corpo- 
ration is building a 50-mi. standard 
gage line to run from the main line 
of the Central Railway of Peru to 






Chalcha; this will cross the Continental 
Divide at ‘two different places. Form- 
ing part of this project is an aerial 
tramway that will transport ore from 
Yauricocha over a length of 9 miles 
and across the divide at an altitude 
of 15,490 ft. to the railway. 

The Peruvian Airport & Commercial 
Aviation Corp. reports that major im- 
provements at the Limatambo airfield 
(serving international traffic at Lima) 
will be completed by July 1946. This 
corporation is reported to have made 
the first detailed study of all Peruvian 
airports as the basis for a vast im- 





provement and construction program. 

Most all types of construction equip- 
ment are needed as a result of con- 
stant service during the war years and 
few replacements. Difficulties foreseen 
in regard to importing equipment from 
the U.S., as noted previously, might be 
higher prices and delayed deliveries 
due to strikes. Presumably the big 
headache the importers in Peru had 
getting exchange under the import- 
permit system is avoidable as ma- 
chinery and equipment are the only 
things for which exchange may be 
bought easily. 


COLOMBIA WANTS HIGHWAYS AND RAILWAYS 


A great highway and railway con- 
struction program—calling for the 
building of 2,500 miles of roadway and 
the laying of over 1,000 miles of new 
track—is being launched in Colombia. 

Key project, still in the planning 
stage, calls for an international rail- 
road to link the capital, Bogota, with 
the Venezuelan port of Concha on the 
Caribbean. 

Bogota, although a city of 400,000, 
has no direct rail contact with the 
outside world. Busses and_ trucks, 
working on a shuttle system in the 
high mountain passes of the Andes, 
link the railroad lines. Although 
Buenaventura, the nearest port on the 
Pacific, is only 450 miles from Bogota, 
it takes longer to ship a ton of freight 
over this rail-truck-rail line than it 
does from New York to San Francisco. 

In addition to the program designed 
to ease the country’s acute transporta- 
tion problem, plans have been drawn 
up for the construction of a hydro- 
electric project, irrigation works, ex- 
tensive navigation improvements, and 
considerable industrial facilities. 


Equipment purchases planned 


According to Albert Arango and 
Gregoria Mejia, two Colombia con- 
tractors now in this country under 
auspices of the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, it is planned to spend $6,- 
000,000 yearly for the next five years 
on new highway construction. Some 
30 percent of this amount will be used 
for equipment purchases. 

Colombia started a large highway 
program in 1932. Since that year an 
average of $5,000,000 annually has 
been earmarked for new construction 
and improvements, and in 1944, an ad- 
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ditional $6,000,000, secured on a loan 
from the Export-Import Bank, was 
used for highways. In 1945 over 
$10,000,000 was made available for 
highways, consisting of $6,000,000 
from a direct national budget appro- 
priation and $4,000,000 from gas and 
oil taxes. 

A 125-mile section of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway remains to be built in 
Colombia. This section, on which 
work has been started, is near the 
Panama border. In the Department 
of Bolivar work has just been started 
on a 62-mile road job, the contract 
being held jointly by the Raymond 
Concrete Pile Co., New York and 
Winston Brothers, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Plans are currently being discussed 
in -Bogota for a 525-mile railroad to 
connect the capital with Concha on 
the southern end of Lake Maracaibo. 
The lake is connected by an open chan- 
nel with the Caribbean and is acces- 
sible to ocean-going ships. 

The proposed route, starting at 
Bogota, will make use of the existing 
135-mile Northern Railroad of Colom- 
bia which runs to Barbosa. Some 143 
miles of new construction will be re- 
quired between Barbosa and Bucara- 
manga, capital of Santander. Survey- 
ing on this section already has been 
completed. 

From Bucaramanga, the proposed 
line would run via Pampalona, El 
Diamente, Cucuta, El Guayabo, to 
Concha. The entire line would be 
525 miles long, of which 451 would 
be in Colombia, 72 in Venezuela. At 
no point would the grade exceed three 
per cent. 

A $15,000,000 railroed construction 
job to connect the Pacific port of 
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Cartagena with the town of Bolombolo 
in the state of Antioquia, near the 
city of Medellin and’ on the Cauca 
River, will soon be started. The work 
is expected to take 10 years and totals 
380 miles. 

Another proposal calls for the com- 
pleting of rail connections between 
Bogota and Buenaventura on_ the 
Pacific. At present time this railroad 
has a 95-mile gap in the middle where 
passengers and freight must be trans- 
ported by busses and trucks over 
11,000-ft. Quindo Pass. This project, 
which will connect the towns of 
Armenia and Ibague in the state of 
Tolima, will cost approximately $10,- 
000,000. 


Navigation program announced 


Because water transportation on the 
Magdalena is so important, navigation 
improvements, costing $500,000 a year 
for the next three years, have been 
programmed. Work also is to start 
soon on a 75-mi. navigation canal to 
connect the city of Cartagena with the 
Magdalena River. 


It is also announced that a $10,000,- 
000 loan from the Eximbank for ir- 
rigation construction in Colombia has 
been approved. Survey and plans are 
now being carried out. 


Big steel mill at Boyaca 


Other work now starting in Colom- 
bia includes construction of a $10,- 
000,000 steel mill at Boyaca. The city 
of Medellin, which is one of the largest 
inland towns of Colombia, has started 
construction of a 100,000-kw. hydro 
electric plant in the mountainous Rio 
Grande area. At Cartagena, the Fred- 
erick Snare Corp. of New York is 
building two warehouses, thus add- 
ing facilities to the port works finished 
by that firm a few years ago. 

Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hogan and 
Macdonald, New York consultants, are 
now designing the 13,000-kw. Caldas 
hydro project, costing about $3,000,- 
000, which will serve Manziales and 
adjoining towns. The firm also has 
started work on the Sisga dam, a $1,- 
000,000 irrigation facility located in 
the Bogota valley region. 


MEXICO PLANS MUCH FEDERAL WORK 


Highways, irrigation works, port 
facilities and other public projects to 
cost more than $46,000,000, are 
planned by the Mexican federal gov- 
ernment for 1946. 

Major item in the program an- 
nounced by President Manuel Avila 
Camacho is a $19,000,000 irrigation 





project serving 15 states of that coun- 
try. The bulk of the money is to be 
spent for the completion of systems 
now under construction, and for pro- 
posed work along the Colorado and 
Lower Rio Grande rivers. 

In Mexico City, D. F., and _ its 


suburbs, the federal government ex- 


To relieve a serious water shortage in Mexico City the federal government is de- 
veloping a 220-mgd. lake supply. Above is shown a section of the 32-mile aqueduct 
now under construction; a 10-mi. section is in rock tunnel. 
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pects to earmark $10,000,000 for 
roads, bridges, improvements to the 
water system, parks, sewage disposal 
facilities and schools. Additionally, 
the government will spend $5,000,000) 
on construction of a “university city’ 
within the capital, to house the 14 
schools of the national university now 
scattered throughout the city. 

Another $2,000,000 will be spent 
on federal highways in Mexico, Quere- 
taro, San Luis Potosi and Coahuila 
State. 


Lerma water project 


A serious water shortage in Mexico 
City has lent impetus to the develop- 
ment of a new source of supply at 
Lake Lerma in the vicinity of Toluca. 
Water from the lake and adjacent 
springs will be brought to Mexico 
City by a 32-mile long aqueduct, 10 
miles of which is in rock tunnel 
through the mountains. Several sec- 
tions of the aqueduct already have 
been completed, and rapid progress is 
reported on the tunnel from headings 
at four shafts. About 4,000 men are 
employed on the project. 

The present city population is about 
2,000,000, but the new system is de- 
signed to serve more than 3,000,000 
people, the assumed consumption de- 
mand being set at 220 mgd. 

Total cost of the project, expected 
to be completed in 1947, is estimated 
at $8,660,000. This figure includes 
cost of regulatory dams and other ap- 
purtenant structures on the conduit. 


Expansion of power facilities 


A program calling for a 45 percent 
expansion of electric power output, 
(for which an Eximbank loan of 
$20,000,000 would cover purchases in 
the U. S.), is under study because 
of the increase in Mexican industrial 
facilities. 

A second unit of the hydro-electric 
project of Ixtapantongo, involving an 
additional 40,000 hp., is expected to 
be sufficient for the electric energy 
needs of the federal district as well 
as those of adjacent areas. Comple- 
tion of the program will provide better 
service to approximately 20 important 
cities and will give service to some 70 
towns that at present have insufficient 
or no service. 

The government also has announced 
that all but 189 miles of Mexico’s 
1,422-mile section of the Inter-Ameri- 
can highway will be completed be- 
fore the end of 1946. The second 
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section of the road, between the capital 
and Suchiate, on the Guatemalan bor- 
der, is now under construction, and 
will be four-fifths completed by the 
end of the year. First section, a 741- 
mi. stretch from Laredo, Texas, to 
Mexico City, was completed in 1936. 

Among the major construction proj- 
ects for Mexico are: a $14,000,000 
railroad for the states of Chihuahua 
and Sonora to be conetructed under 
force account by the Kansas City, 


Mexico and Orient Railroad; a $1.- 
000,000 rayon manufacturing plant at 
Guadalajara, Mexico, to be constructed 
and operated by the Viscosa Mexicana 
(Celanese Corporation of America) ; 
port works at Mazatlan to be con- 
structed by the Secretary of Navy, 
Mexico City, at a cost of about $3,- 
000,000, the work to be done by ship- 
yard workers; and a sports arena in 
Mexico City to cost about $8,000,000. 
(ENR Nov. 8, 1945, vol. p. 632). 


ECUADOR NEEDS WATER WORKS AND BRIDGES 


Guayquil, the major air and seaport 
of Ecuador, hopes that something can 
be done this year in building a new 
water supply. Both the supply and 
distribution facilities have been in very 
poor condition for years; leakage 
alone is so bad that for several hours 
each day the supply must be shut off. 

An Eximbank loan of some $8,000,- 
000 now appears possible for water 
supplies at both Guayaquil and Quito. 
Proposals for the Guayaquil work were 
taken recently and informed quarters 
indicate that the contract may go to a 
combination of New York firms, which 
includes: The Frederick Snare Corp., 
contractors; Buck, Seifert and Jost, 
design engineers; and The Pitometer 
Co.; consultants. 

The city also expects improved rail- 
road service from the construction of 
a bridge for the Southern National 
Railway across the waterway separat- 
ing the city from the mainland. A 
report on this project, whose cost may 
reach $3,000,000, is being prepared by 
Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hogan & Mac- 
donald, New York consultants. 

Another project on which U. S. en- 
gineers and contractors have been 
queried is the $4,350,000 dredging 
project on the Babahoyo River. It is 
proposed to dredge the Babahoyo 
River to the mouth of the Yaguachi, 
to dredge the Daule River above the 


city of Daule and to build a canal from 
the Yaguachi to the Babahoyo. 

Already under way is the construc- 
tion of a 100-mile double lane 
macadam road, part of the Ecuadorean 
section of the Pan-American Highway, 
which will extend from Quito, the 
capital city, to the border of Peru. A 
lump sum contract tota‘ing more than 
$2,000,000, is held by the J. A. Jones 
Construction Co. of Charlotte, N. C. 

An_ unfortunate experience on a 
road contract was that of the Ambur- 
sen Engineering Corp. of New York, 
whose expulsion from Ecuador was 
ordered by government officials on 
December 11. The government alleged 
that Spencer W. Stewart, manager of 
the company, was implicated in a plot 
to foment a revolution. 

The Ambursen firm was engaged in 
supervising the construction of a high- 
way for the Ecuadorean Development 
Corporation, an agency sponsored by 
the Eximbank, which is financing the 
work. Following publication of the 
expulsion charges, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State said that it would not 
intervene in behalf of the Ambursen 
Corporation. In a statement to Engi- 
neering News-Record, Mr. Stewart 
denied that he or his firm were in- 
volved in any plot and that the diffi- 
culties arose from an internal govern- 
ment situation in Ecuador. 


BOLIVIA BUILDING IRRIGATION WORKS 


Exceedingly rich in minerals, but 
woefully deficient in agricultural re- 
sources as evidenced by a recent sur- 
vey showing that only one-fifth of 
one percent of the total area of the 
nation is under cultivation, Bolivia has 
sought to remedy the situation by 
means of an irrigation program. 

The entire program is as follows: 
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Angostura dam in the department of 
Cochabamba, to irrigate 22,000 acres; 
Rio Viscachani dam in the department 
of La Paz, to irrigate 6,200 acres; Rio 
Tacaqua dam in the department of 
Oruro, to irrigate 12,000 acres; Rio 
Desaguadero dam, also in Oruro, to 
irrigate 15,000 acres, and Rio Pilco- 
mayo dam in the department of Tarija, 
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to irrigate an area of 100,000 acres. 

First of the projects to be under- 
taken by the Bolivian Department of 
Irrigation and far advanced in con- 
struction, Angostu~a dam will have a 
capacity of 80,000 acre-ft. It is, lo- 
cated about 123 miles from the city 
of Cochabamba. The structure will 
be 460 ft. long and 20 ft. wide at 
the crest, with a height above the 
original river bed of about 72 ft. Total 
cost of the project, including dam, . 
spillways and irrigation channels, will 
be about $1,260,000. 

Part of the Angostura project is the 
auxiliary dike of Santa Cruz from 
which starts the canal for the irrigation 
of the valley of Cochabamba. 
hydro-electric plants are to be built, 
one above the auxiliary dike and the 
other in Alalay. The Santa Cruz plant 
will develop 2,200 kw. and the other, 
450 kw. 

At a point more than 13,000 ft. 
above sea level Rio Viscachani dam 
will be constructed at the southern 
part.of La Paz. Rio Tacaqua dam, 
southeast of Oruro, one of the big 
tin centers in Bolivia, will be built at 
an altitude of 14.000 ft.; it will be 
86 ft. high and will have a capacity of 
35,000 acre-ft. 

Desaguadero dam will fulfill two 
functions: irrigation near the city of 
Oruro and improvement of navigation 
on the Desaguadero River, which flows 
from Lake Titicaca to Lake Poope. The 
navigation improvement is expected 
to facilitate transportation of mineral 
ores from this area, one of the biggest 
tin-producing centers of the world. 

Rio Pileomayo dam will be con- 
structed near Villa Montes on the Ar- 
gentine frontier. 


Two 


Road builders at work 


One of the biggest projects in 
Bolivia on which a U. S. firm is en- 
gaged is the 250-mile highway to con- 
nect the towns of Cochabamba and 
Santa Cruz. The $9,500,000 contract 
is held jointly by a combination of 
the Warren Bros. Co. of Cambridge, 
Mass. and the F. H. McGraw Co. of 
Hartford. 

The road will serve as a connect- 
ing link for a railroad that is being 
built eastward from Santa Cruz to 
Corumba, a Brazilian town near the 
border of Bolivia. Brazil is building 
this railroad in exchange for land 
gained some years ago, and it is ex- 
pected to cost $18,000,000. The high- 
way starts at an elevation of about 
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1,200 ft. at Santa Cruz, passes west- 
ward over a 10,000 ft. range and 
ends at Cochabamba, which has an 
elevation of 8,500 ft. 

Bolivia intends eventually to lay a 
$35,000,000 rail line between these 
points but will first construct the road, 
which is not only cheaper in first cost 
but can take a permissibly shorter and 
steeper route. At present the dry sea- 
son road across this span is so bad 
that the truck rate for goods is 30 
cents a ton mile. 

The road is being built under the 
direction of the Bolivian Development 
Corp., which has a working capital of 
about $25,000,000, and is financed 


jointly by the Bolivian government 
and the Eximbank. Surveys for the 
road were made several years ago with 
the aid of engineers loaned from the 
U. S. Public Roads Administration 
(ENR, April 18, 1943 vol. p. 482). 

A recent $5,500,000 loan from the 
Eximbank will provide for the devel- 
opment of a petroleum program. Of 
this amount $1,000,000 is being spent 
for drilling operations in the Santa 
Cruz area. If this proves encourag- 
ing, work will go ahead on construc- 
tion of a pipeline from the oil fields 
to Santa Cruz, where a refinery will 
be erected. The two latter projects 
will entail a loan of $4,500,000. 


VENEZUELA KEEPS CONTRACTORS BUSY 


Probably none of the South Ameri- 
can countries has sounder financial re- 
sources for public works and more 
U. S. engineering and construction 
talent at work than Venezuela. Income 
from oil royalties is the major source 
for federal appropriations, although 
it should be noted that the $10,000,000 
water supply for Caracas is bond 
financed. 

In spite of a revolution last year, the 
government has not changed its plans 
or tempo in the prosecution of a vast 
public works improvement program. 
The program emphasizes water supply 
and sanitation improvements, which 
are being vigorously pushed by a 
new federal agency known as the 
National Institute of Sanitary Works. 
Port works, public buildings and road 
construction are also being under- 
taken. 

The Caracas project, biggest water 
supply job in South America today, 
involves the construction of storage 
and diversion structures, major re- 
placement and extension of virtually 
the entire distribution facilities, and 
the installation of at least two treat- 
ment plants. Present construction, 
however, is confined to the storage and 
diversion facilities along with the de- 
velopment of some hydro power. Con- 
tracts for immediate execution call for 
some $10,000,000 of work, and it is 
anticipated that the balance of the pro- 
gram will cost an additional $9,500.- 
000. 
Design of both the supply and dis- 
tribution systems is being handled by 
Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hogan & Mac- 
donald, New York consultants. Con- 
struction operations started about a 
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year ago by the firm of S. J. Groves 
& Sons Co. and Johnson, Drake & 
Piper, Inc., are expected to be finished 
in 1947. A subcontract for the manu- 
facture of some 21 miles of reinforced 
concrete pressure pipe is held by the 
Lock Joint Pipe Company of Ampere, 
N. J. 

Gerald McCarthy, South American 
manager of the Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hogan & Macdonald firm, reports his 
company also ts completing designs 
for the sewer system of Caracas, in- 





Concrete block, easily made from local 
materials, is widely used for building. 
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cluding the paving of the Rio Guair», 
the estimated cost of which will |, 
$8,100,000. This firm also has co, 
tracts for the construction of fo. 
small water supply dams on the |<! 
Margarita just off the coast of Ven 
zuela, and has two hospitals under d: 
sign in Caracas. In addition, the fir: 
has just begun supervision of oil cam) 
expansion programs for the Gulf and 
the Standard oil companies, each coy 
tract of which calls far an expendi- 
ture of over a million dollars. Finally, 
Mr. McCarthy reports that his firm is 
supervising construction of the Puerto 
Caballo sewers and pumping station. 
contracts for which call for an esti- 
mated $1,500,000. 

The Raymond Concrete Pile Co. is 
completing a $3,000,000 pier and 
warehouse contract at La Guaira, an‘ 
has just completed the installation of 
a sanitary sewer system costing $2.- 
000,000 at Maracaibo. At Cumana, in 
the eastern part of Venezuela, this firm 
is engaged on a $1,000,000 pier and 
warehouse job. 

A pier, breakwater and warehouse at 
Carupano, the total contract for which 
is about $1,250,000, is being built 
by the Frederick Snare Corp. of New 
York. 

Perhaps the biggest public buildings 
job in Venezuela is held by the Mer- 
ritt, Chapman & Scott Corp. of New 
York, which is building a medical 
school group consisting of a hospital 
and six buildings, the total cost of 
which will be about $10,000,000. Work 
was started about eight months ago. 

One of the most recent jobs to get 
under way is a $1,000,000 office build- 
ing in Caracas, the contractor for 
which is Caldwell & Scott, Inc. of 
New York. 


Road for oil companies 


No estimates are available on the 
amount of work, either construction or 
development, to be undertaken by the 
oil companies that operate in Vene- 
zuela. It is reported, however, that 
Williams Bros. Corp. of Tulsa, Okla., 
holds a contract for a 155-mile section 
of roadway in the Puerta de la Cruz 
area, estimated cost of which is $1.,- 
200,000. 

Plans are being completed for a 
new airport at Caracas. It is esti- 
mated that this project will be con- 
structed within two years and may cost 
about $2,500,000. The principal run- 
way will be 5,900 ft. long. 
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MANY A CITY ENGINEER, grappling with 
the problems of revamping his anti- 
quated town to fit changing modern 
conditions, has been impressed with the 
possibilities of blowing up the entire 
metropolis and starting over with a 
clean slate. But like the beggar who 
can’t ride because wishes simply are 
not horses, the city-planner has to keep 
plugging along with improvisations, 
never getting a chance to rebuild his 
town from scratch. 

Exception to the rule—tragically 
enough—is bomb-blasted Bristol. A 
favorite target for Goering’s Luftwaffe, 
because of its important role as a port, 
this old and famous British city was so 
badly battered that complete replan- 
ning is now possible. A city-planning 
headache before the blitz—because of 
irregular, narrow streets, ancient build- 
ings, and 1,000-year-old layout—Bris- 
tol today offers reconstruction oppor- 
tunities far beyond any engineer’s 
wildest prewar dream. 

Bombs wiped out approximately 800 
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: Bombed Bristol Plans a Brighter Future 


By H. M. Webb 


City Engineer, Bristol, England 


As told to 
McGraw-Hill World News 


London Bureau 


acres of the city’s central and dockside 
area, and damage was reported to 76,- 
000 of the city’s 100,000 homes. The 
fact that over 2,500,000 tons of rubble 
already has been removed from the city 
gives a vivid idea of the extent of dam- 
age. 

Because of the magnitude of the proj- 
ect, shortage of materials, and the prob- 
lems attendant to reconversion, Bris- 
tol’s planning is still undergoing 
changes and refinements. The city 
council, however, has approved pro- 
posals for the complete rebuilding of 
the central area of the town, and for 
the acquisition of suburban land for 
accommodating industrial sites and 
developing new self-contained residen- 
tial areas. Whatever temporary, emer- 
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gency construction is required will ad- 
here to this long-term plan. 

As a study of the bomb-damage map 
on the next page will show, the Nazis 
did a thorough job in reducing the 
center of the city—which straddles the 
River Avon and a special “floating 
harbor” of gated wet basins—to rubble. 
Heaviest damage was done during the 
famous blitz months in the Fall of 
1940. 

Just how city-planning has been ap- 
plied to the bombed-out area in order to 
widen the main streets, relocate indus- 
try and business houses, and rezone the 
center of the city, can be seen by a 
contrasting study with the larger map 
showing the planning and reconstruc- 
tion scheme. But despite the fact that 
the entire center of the town has been 
wiped out, replanning still presents 
some knotty problems since everything 
has to be made to conform to existing 
transportation and dockage. 

As a port city, Bristol is unusual, 
and should be well known in the United 
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Why the center of Bristol must be rebuilt is indicated by this war damage map of 
the so-called “reconstruction area” in which the solid black patches indicate buildings 
completely destroyed and hatched black patches those seriously damage but capable 
of repair. The reconstruction area, enclosed by the heavy black line, is shown in 


more detail in the map on the next page. 


States as the starting point of John 
Cabot’s North American exploration 
trip in 1497. The present harbor was 
formed in 1809 by the- conversion of 
the River Avon and a branch of the 
Frome into “the Float,” -by the cutting 
of a new channel for the Avon and the 
formation of two basins protected from 
the 35-ft. tides by gates. Altogether the 
water area, at fixed level in the basins, 
is about 85 acres, and it is entirely 
surrounded by wharfs. Four dry docks 
also open into the fleating harbor. The 
city suffered its severest damage from 
the German attempts to knock out the 
dock and wharf facilities. 

Five miles below Bristol, where the 
Avon empties into the Severn Estuary, 
and thence to the Atlantic, the city 
owns docks at the suburbs of Avon- 
mouth and Portishead. The docks in 
the city proper have a depth of 22 ft. 
while those at Avonmouth are accessible 
to the largest of ships. 

The river between Avonmouth and 
the center of the city flows through a 
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gorge, which is spanned by the famous 
Clifton suspension bridge designed by 
I. K. Brunel and noted for setting a new 
span record of 676 ft. at the time it 
was completed, about 1860. As there 
are hills both up and downstream of 
Bristol, the town itself lies in a basin- 
like hollow some four miles in diame- 
ter. In any rebuilding all these geo- 
graphic considerations, as well as the 
city’s shipping economy, have to be 
taken into account. 


Some work under way before war 


Just before the outbreak of war, Bris- 
tol had begun a basic redevelopment, 
and had under construction a belt high- 
way around the congested central area 
of the town, but the bombing made the 
continuance of the project impractical. 
In these original plans, departures had 
to be made from the most logical align- 
ments because of the oldness of the 
town, and the problems presented by 
existing structures and streets. If the 
American reader will bear in mind that 
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the history of the city runs as far ba k 
as the time of the Saxons and the 
Roman occupation, he can get a rou:h 
idea of what the city engineer’s office 
was up against. 

Now, with a mile square area in the 
center of the city devasted, the prewar 
plans are being changed. The ring 
road, which enclosed an area approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a mile in di- 
ameter, can now be relocated, and a 
whole street pattern laid out with a 
modern system of underground utili- 
ties—an almost impossible achievement 
before the bombing. 

This inner circuit road, which will 
have twin carriageways allowing for 
three lines of traffic in each direction, 
will have intersecting streets that will 
divide the central portion of the city 
into zones. Some new streets are being 
created while some of the old thorough- 
fares, like Victoria Street and Temple 
Way, are being greatly widened. With 
an eye to traffic flow, the central part 
of the city will be so divided that busi- 
ness buildings will be in one area, 
shopping stores in another, and public 
buildings in still another. An accom- 
panying map shows just how the city 
planners have worked out this zoning. 
It is to be especially noted that indus- 
try is practically eliminated from the 
central portion of the town. 

In replanning, special considera- 
tion is being given to bus operations, 
and car-parking provisions call for the 
handling of 6,500 cars at a time, 2,000 
in private garages, and 4,500 on city 
sites. Plans have also been made to 
set up temporary shopping accommo- 
dations to tide over the needs of this 
bustling city of 400,000 population dur- 
ing the early stages of reconstruction. 
Special funds, discussed later in this 
article, have been set aside to under- 
write the cost of these temporary stores. 

The plans, which have been formu- 
lated by the city engineer’s office, work- 
ing under the direction of the plan- 
ning committee of the Bristol city coun- 
cil, are not confined to the central sec- 
tion of the city, but embrace a regional 
area of about 150 square miles. For 
example, the city council has taken 
over the development of so-called 
“housing estates,” which are designed 
to be well-knit neighborhood units for 
population groups of eight to ten thou- 
sand. Each such unit is planned as a 
small town, complete with shops, pub- 
lic buildings, schools, churches, and 
theatres of its own. As far as possible, 
each housing estate will be surrounded 
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by a quarter mile wide strip of open 
land. Locations will be made with an 
eye to easy commutation to the city 
proper and to working areas. 

In the same way, five separate “trad- 
ing estates” are planned to accommo- 
date the industrial overflow. These 
sites, some of which are shown on the 
map on the next page, have been 
selected by local manufacturers. It is 
proposed that the land be owned by 
the city, which will take on the re- 


sponsibility of seeing that all essential 
services are provided, while the build- 
ings themselves will be privately owned. 
The creation of the trading estates 
will make more room available in the 
center of the city, and will allow for 
the moving of industries that did not 
rightfully belong in the business dis- 
trict. A priority system of land allo- 
cation adjacent to the docks and rail- 
way tracks has also been worked out. 


All the planning is on a long-range 


basis and takes every possible angle 
of the city’s economy into considera- 
tion. For example, before the war, 
Bristol imported ten times as much 
goods as it exported. Looking toward 
a correction of this uneven trade bal- 
ance, the city plans call for one of the 
trading estates to be established ad- 
jacent to the city-owned docks at Avon- 
mouth. Such a step, it is felt, will 
encourage exporting industrialists to 
build factories there. 
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Reconstruction area of Bristol in which new streets are to be cut through and old ones widened, as shown in solid black, and 
in which various sections have been earmarked for special uses, such as open spaces, public buildings, university and hospital 
buildings, business offices, industrial, residential and shopping. The wide streets (in white) were in the prewar plan, 
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Areas (shown shaded) are set aside for industrial and business development and 
are located for the most part at the edge of or outside the "central planning area”, 
in the center of which is the reconstruction area. The city boundaries include many 
suburbs, among them Avonmouth, where a large industrial area is to be located. 


In carrying out reconstruction steps, 
the city is working hand and glove with 
the British Ministry of Town and Coun- 
try Planning, which, in turn, is work- 
ing on the problems of the communi- 
ties making up the rural area surround- 












ing Bristol. At the moment of writing, 
the city council is awaiting government 
approval of an application for a de- 
claratory order, which would empower 
the city to acquire the land within the 
central area. Two million pounds (ap- 










proximately $8,000,000) has been s 
aside for the acquisition of land, | 
cluding sites for the erection of te: 
porary shops. An additional 250,00 
pounds ($1,000,000) has been ea 
marked for temporary store constru 
tion, and another 100,000 pound: 
($400,000) will be used for the acqu 
sition of land for the development « 
the Bedminster trading estate and 25. 
000 pounds ($100,000) for prelimi 
nary installation of services. 

To finance the city-wide project. 
Bristol is counting on government 
grants that will be forthcoming under 
the Town and Country Planning Act. 
1944, which provides for funds for wai 
damaged greas. It is anticipated that 
these grants will more than cover the 
annual loan charges. Rents from the 
temporary shops also will provide a 
revenue source. 

Bristol is not the only city in Eng- 
land working on major reconstruction 
projects. Coventry, Birmingham. 
Plymouth, and Southampton, to name 
but a few, also have their engineers 
hard at work at the drawing boards. 

Although the manner in which the 
necessity for reconstructing Bristol, and 
other British cities, was one of the trag- 
edies of the war, the fact that it did 
happen has given many a city-planner 
the long-dreamed-of opportunity to re- 
build his town in a manner that should 
serve its needs for many years to come. 
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Model of a Satellite Town 
Proposed in Greater London Plan 


As part of a long range postwar re- 
development plan for the Greater Lon- 
don area prepared by Patrick Aber- 
crombie, professor of town planning, 
University College, London, a number 
of satellite towns are included as a 
means of relieving the population and 
traffic density in the central city. Typi- 
cal of these is the satellite town of 
Ongar, shown here in a model made 
by the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. 

The town of Onger provides for a 
population of 60,000, and includes a 
commercial center and a factory area, 
in addition to the residential section. 
The factory area is in the foreground 
of the accompanying picture on either 
side of the railway which passes in a 
tunnel under the commercial center 
just beyond. 
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Ruins of the once-stately Legislative Building, the Philippine capitol, symbolize the destruction of Manila 


Rehabilitation of Ruined Manila 


Harold W. Richardson 


Western Editor, Engineering News-Record 


Editor's Note—As guardian and protector of the Philippines for halt a century, 
the American public is more interested in the fate of Manila than in that of any 
other city devastated by the war. The emergency rehabilitation of Manila—and 
that is all that has yet taken place—was carried out by the U.S. Army Engineers 
who brought orderliness, health and safety to the ruined city. While the ultimate 
reconstruction of Manila is still undecided, pending study of various physical and 
financial plans, the job of permanent rehabilitation will carry on from where 


the emergency temporary job left off. 


THE RECAPTURE OF MAniILa last spring 
was, of course, a major combat opera- 
tion, but its occupation and emergency 
restoration have been largely an engi- 
neering job. By the time our troops 
had cleared out the Jap defenders, 
sending most of them back to their 
ancestors, the city was in ruins. The 
once beautiful gem of the Orient was 
without transportation, power, water 
or communications. Few buildings in 
the downtown, business and govern- 
ment areas escaped demolition or 
severe damage in the heavy artillery 
shelling of the bitter fighting, and those 


few were laid waste by the Jap torch as 
a desperate final gesture before an- 
nihilation. 

Though designed to resist earth- 
quake stresses, the stately government 
buildings and other heavy structures 
were no match for the incessant shell- 
ing of our big artillery. Along the 
north bank of the Pasig River, which 
divides the city, the formerly crowded 
and busy main business district is 
strewn with rubble, punctuated by 
twisted and battered frames of the 
more substantial buildings. Already 
sheet metal stalls and makeshift stores 
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have sprung up amid the ruins, with 
business almost as usual. Four tem- 
porary bridges span the Pasig, replac- 
ing the original four blown up by re- 
treating Nips. 

Across the river to the south the 
demolition is even more complete. 
Here were once the stately municipal 
and government buildings, every one 
now shell-shattered and fire ravaged. 
Here stands the famous Manila Hotel, 
partly burned and shell pocked, but 
rehabilitated sufficiently to serve as a 
billet for high ranking military per- 
sonnel—though the service has 
dropped from its former high standard. 
All of the beautiful buildings along 
Dewey Boulevard, skirting the bay 
shore are wrecked, including the Army- 
Navy Club and the High Commis- 
sioner’s residence. The once divided 
boulevard was stripped of its palm 
fringes and ornamental lights, and the 
center parkway was graded down by 
the Japs for a fighter plane strip. 
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The ornate postoffice and opera 
house are fire-gutted skeletons. Shell 
holes ventilate the tall tower of City 
Hall. Most pathetic of all ruins, 
though, is the magnificent Legislative 
Building, a massive structure built on 
a high terrace to dominate that part 
of the city. Its tall concrete columns 
and ornamental facades are slumped 





into twisted wreckage, and the center 
area and various wings have shed 
whole sections of walls and floors. The 
nearby Police Building and other pub- 
lic structures are similar in their deso- 
lation of twisted concrete and steel 
frames. 

So much for modern Manila. Worse, 
if possible, is the destruction of Intra- 


Clearing out dangerous spots was a big job early in the occupation. Here a bull- 
dozer razes a damaged wall and fills in a gaping catacomb in the old walled city. 





Point-blank heavy artillery fire collapsed this six-story concrete office building in the 


main business district on the north side of the Pasig River. Sidewalk stalls have been 
dug into the ruins from which business is conducted almost as usual. 
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muros, the old Walled City around 
which the new city was built south 
of the Pasig. Inside the thick, cen. 
turies-old masonry walls in the ancicn 
churches and the catacombs, the J ‘ps 
made their last futile stand. Our ar. 
tillery bombardment of this area cx. 
ceeded in fury anything thrown against 
the Japs in the whole Pacific theater, 
The result was complete destruction of 
Intramuros. More than 23 square 
blocks have been cleared for troop and 
storage space. Some 200,000 cu. yd. of 
rubble was hauled to North Harbor for 
emergency waterfront fill. Eventually 
the city will turn the cleared area into 
a park, surrounded by gaunt walls as 
an ever-mindful war memorial. The 
ancient walled city, it is stated, will 
never again be rebuilt. 


ne 


Engineers take over 


Into these ruins came the Army Fn- 
gineers to make the city safe and 
habitable. Long before the fighting 


- ceased they were busy wrecking dan- 


gerous walls and structures, clearing 
the streets, putting airfields into use, 
restoring vital water and power serv- 
ices, building hospitals, camps, storage 
and office space, and rebuilding the 
battered waterfront for emergency 
shipping operations. 

They threw floating bridges across 
the Pasig for the onrushing troops to 
pursue the Japs; later they replaced 
these with fixed structures. Networks of 
military pipelines were laid on the 
ground for water, gas, and oil. The en- 
gineers found a shortage of chlorine 
and ferric chloride for water treatment, 
so soon set up means to manufacture 
these vital materials. Lack of lumber 
and cement for emergency construc- 
tion was met by organizing logging and 
lumbering crews on Bataan, and taking 
over a cement plant in Cebu. Storage 
tanks for 4,000,000 bbl. of gas and oil 
were hurriedly erected in newly-cleared 
jungle on Bataan. Railroad and high- 
way bridges on the city’s main access 
routes had to be replaced after demoli- 
tion by the enemy. There was no rest 
for the Engineers in the recapture and 
occupation of Manila. 

Serious damage to the water supply 
system was averted by a photo finish 
race between units of the First Cavalry 
in taking the Balara filter plant before 
the Japs could blow it up. Several tons 
of TNT had been distributed around 
the plant as mines, wired to the power 
supply, and the Japs had warned civil- 
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jan employees to clear out by 3:30 
p. m., the time set for demolition. A 
few minutes after 3 p. m. the Cavalry 
captured the plant and immediately 
disconnected the power, thus saving 
the filters. 

The water system consists of Ipo 
Dam, a main storage reservoir on the 
Angat River 27 miles from the city. 
A combination tunnel and covered con- 
duit 14 miles long leads to another 
storage reservoir at Novaliches. From 
here more tunnels and covered conduit 
lead the water 5 miles to Balara filters, 
8 miles from the city. There is a small 
covered compensating reservoir be- 
tween the filter plant and the city dis- 
tribution system. Except for two 
pumping plants serving high sections 
of the city, the main distribution sys- 
tem is by gravity flow. 

During the early days of the occupa- 
tion we had control of only that part 
of the water system from Novaliches 
Reservoir to the city. The Japs still 
held the Ipo Dam and reservoir, but 
there was sufficient storage in Nova- 
liches to meet all demands for some 
time, though water had to be rationed. 
Though the Japs had plenty of time 
and opportunity to destroy Ipo Dam, 
they failed to do so. One explanation 
is a remark by a captured Jap officer: 
“We were sure we would be back in 
Manila in three months.” 


Water system repaired 


However, considerable damage was 
caused to the conduit and distribution 
lines. The conduit had been blown in 
several places, and all river crossings 
were out because the lines had been 
carried on bridges demolished by the 
Japs. Major L. H. Scott, formerly 
superintendent of filtration for the 
Oklahoma City waterworks, was 
handed the job of rehabilitating and 
operating the water system. He 
rounded up many former employees of 
the Metropolitan Water District, which 
helped a lot. At first he had to haul 
water into the city in tank cars and 
trucks for emergeney supply. 

He found the distribution lines, 
mostly cast-iron pipe with leaded joints, 
badly shattered by shellfire. Records 
up to Oct. 6 show that 10,644 breaks 
had been repaired. There was a small 
stock of pipe and repair parts on hand, 
but in many instances the repairs were 
improvised. Temporary military pipe- 
lines laid on the surface and on float- 
ing bridges across the Pasig eased the 
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Last of the Jap strongholds in Manila was the Intramuros, the old Spanish walled 
city. Before the enemy could be routed out the entire area had to be completely 


devastated by shelifire. 
Harbor for waterfront fill. 


Some of the rubble from this section was hauled to North 


Typical of the damage fo civic and governmental buildings is that of the Common- 
wealth police building. Steel framing in the main part seemed to withstand heavy 
shellfire better than did the ornamental concrete columns at the corners. 


water shortage in the early days. Taps 
off these lines had to be made with 
torch cuts and welding. 

The Balara filters, of the rapid sand 
type, have a designed capacity of 50 
mgd. By overloading, they now treat 
65 med., but as the daily demand has 
risen to 74 mgd., part of the supply 
must be passed around the filters. All 
water is chlorinated at the rate of 2 
ppm., so no harm results from bypass- 
ing part of the supply. 

A critical shortage of chlorine and 
alum for water treatment was met by 
manufacturing these materials at the 
filters. A ch'orne plant, purchzsed 
from a sugir mil, was moved and set 
up ready for cperation in four days. 
Salt for the process was obtained by 
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electrolysis of seawater. Additional 
chlorine is obtained from a plant built 
for the Japs to produce soaps and 
perfumes. Ferric chloride, as a sub- 
stitute for alum in the coagulation 
tanks, is made from scrap iron at this 
latter plant. Manufacture of both chlor- 
ine and ferric chloride was handi- 
capped by lack of carbon electrodes, 
but by improvising the operators kept 
the filters in operation until supplies 
could be rushed from the States. 

Most of the system has now been re- 
vamped to the stage of satis‘actory 
eperation, and the Army will soon turn 
it back to tke water district. In the 
bombardment of the district ‘office 
buildings ali records and maps were 
destroyed, This necessitated complete 
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All four bridges across the Pasig in the downtown section were destroyed by the retreating Japs. One span of the Ayala 
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bridge was hurriedly replaced by two shorter spans carried on a temporary pier in order to get a main water line into service 


as soon as possible. Several temporary bridges were also built in outlying sections. 


new surveys of the distribution system, 
during which lines were found that 
even the oldest employees never knew 
existed, though some had been laid by 
the Japs during their occupation. The 
Japs apparently ignored all mainte- 
nance for three years, so the packing 
was disintegrated on about half of the 
valves. Both left and right handed 
valves were discovered in the system, 
with no indication of which was which. 
Therefore, to insure at least some 
water getting through, the valves were 
half opened at first until the stems 
could be uncovered and the direction 
of turn noted. 

Most of the meters were found to be 
a poor grade Jap make, practically 
worthless. The remainder consisted of 
every make in the world, including 
American, Swiss, German and Swedish. 
Enough good meters were put back in 
service by Oct. 1 to permit a start on 
billing of customers. The Metropolitan 
Water District is now adopting AWWA 
standards for meters, taps, goosenecks 
and other connections. 

Electric motors and pumps were ob: 
tained from every available source to 
replace damaged units in the high serv- 
ice pumping plants. Practically all the 
concrete mains leading from these 
plants had to be replaced. In all, some 
100 miles of new lines were laid, in- 
cluding those in newly-occupied mili- 
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tary areas not previously served by the 
municipal system. In a few cases new 
lines bypassed areas where existing 
lines were damaged beyond repair. 


Sewer system badly damaged 


The Metropolitan District is also 
responsible for the storm and sanitary 
sewer systems, so Major Scott added 
these to his engineering responsibility. 
As most of Manila lies on flat terrain, 
just above sea level, all sewage must 
be pumped to keep the sewers within 
reasonable depth. Despite numerous 
pumping plants, the sewers run from 
15 to 18 ft. deep, with groundwater 
level only a foot below the surface. The 
sewers, all vitrified pipe, were badly 
damaged, and the pumping stations 
and equipment were found to be com- 
pletely wrecked. The more important 
lines were restored as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and portable generating sets fur- 
nished power for makeshift pump 
units. Disposal of sanitary sewage, all 
untreated, is through a 42-in. cast-iron 
outfall pipe extending 2,000 ft. into 
the harbor. This line was broken by 
a sinking ship, but is now being re- 
paired by diyers. Rehabilitation of the 
sewers, however, is lagging behind 
that of the waterworks. 

Two destroyer escorts, with a gen- 
erating capacity of 3,700 kw. each, 
army portable generating sets and has- 
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tily-repaired private industrial plants 
kept the city in power during the early 
days of occupation, for the public 
power system was completely out. With 
the distribution system completely dis- 
rupted, the power supply suffered much 
more than did the water supply. 

Manila depended on both hydro and 
steam power for its electricity. The 
Manila Electric Co., which distributed 
all power within the city, operated a 
steam plant of 29,500 kw. capacity on 
nearby Provisor Island, and the Boto- 
can hydro plant of 16,000 kw. some 50) 
miles away. It also received power from 
the National Power Corp., the Philip- 
pine version of a TVA, which had com- 
pleted its first installation at the Cal- 
iraya hydro plant in 1942. A small 
amount of power was also furnished by 
the Philippine Power Co. serving the 
surrounding countryside. The main 
steam plant was almost completely de- 
stroyed, and the two hydro plants were 
put out of operation by Jap sabotage 
of the transformer stations, which, with 
the loss of distribution and some trans- 
mission lines left the city wholly with- 
out electricity. 

First job of the army engineers was 
to string emergency distribution lines 
to vital points so power from the war- 
ships could be utilized. Next, they re- 
habilitated the generating units of the 
Balintawak brewery for a 140-kw. sup- 
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ply, and obtained an additional 900 
kw. by hastily repairing the generators 
at the Philippine Mfg. Co. plant. Sev- 
eral diesel-driven 30 and 50-kw. port- 
able plants were set up where a depend- 
able 24-hr. supply was imperative, such 
as hospitals and command headquar- 
ters. The emergency work was under 
the direction of the electric branch of 
the General Engineer District 
(GENED), headed by Capt. V. L. 
Klesath. 

The hydro stations and private plants 
have been réstored sufficiently to meet 
present domestic, military and indus- 
trial needs. Rebuilding of the steam 
plant is hampered by difficulties in ob- 
taining equipment. Reconstruction of 
the distribution lines is proceeding ac- 
cording to needs, but full restoration 
awaits decision as to the rehabilitation 
of the city. The engineers are now 
doing only such work as is necessary 
for the army, all other restoration being 
by the local utility forces. 

Troops entering Manila found the 
approach roads and streets mined, 
blocked with debris and barriers and 
all bridges destroyed. Inside the city, 
as the troops advanced, bulldozers 
cleared lanes through the rubble; later 
the debris was loaded and trucked 
away to open up the main streets. 

All four bridges over the Pasig in 
the downtown section were blown up 
by the retreating Japs. Two floating 
treadway bridges were hurriedly 
thrown across the river for access to 
the south side. These were later re- 
placed by temporary spans at the sites 
of the original structures, and these are 
still in use. Several temporary bridges 
also had to be built in outlying sec- 
tions of the city. 


Port facilities wrecked 


Between Jap sabotage and American 
artillery fire, the extensive waterfront 
along Manila Bay was left in shambles, 
and the bay was strewn with some 300 
sunken ships of all sizes. Rapid res- 
toration of port facilities, sufficient to 
handle 125,000 tons of cargo per day, 
was imperative for occupation opera- 
tions and for relief of the city. The job 
was handed to Col. P. Z. Michener, 
area engineer for the port of Manila. 
With 1,800 engineer troops and 2,000 
Filipinos, 80 divers, 5 dredges, 3 
port repair ships, and a fleet of floating 
pile drivers, cranes and work barges, 
he completed his assignment in 54 
months, two weeks ahead of schedule. 
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The harbor is divided into North and 
South areas by two breakwaters fan- 
ning out from the mouth of the Pasig. 
In South Harbor, the larger of the two, 
the engineers rebuilt eight piers, in- 
cluding famous Pier 7, whose covered 
1,470-ft. length made it the longest of 
its type in the world. Piers 3 and 5 
in this area are each 1,000 ft. long; the 
other five are 500 ft. Two new oil pipe- 
line jetties were also built in South 
Harbor. Pier 7 was split in three 
places by 50-ft. gaps blown across its 
full width by the Japs. These gaps 
caused little delay in restoring the pier 
to use, however, for the engineers 
speedily bridged the gaps with six 80- 
ft. Bailey spans. Four more similar 
bridges closed openings in other piers. 


Waterfront restored 


In North Harbor the damage to piers 
was repaired by filling. Nearly 200,- 
000 cu. yd. of rubble from the ruins 
of Intramuros was hauled by truck for 
this purpose. 

In the restoration of the waterfront 
to emergency operation status 8,750 
piles were driven, 500 tons of steel fab- 
ricated, and 3,240,000 cu. yd. of mate- 


rial was dredged from the harbor and 
lower river to permit deep draft navi- 
gation. No attempt was made to re- 
move the sunken ships. 

The military has rehabilitated and 
leased all available space in buildings 
possible to restore to usefulness, a deal 
involving 600 properties covering 4 
million sq. ft. There is very little space 
left for normal civilian business, which, 
of course, was completely disrupted by 
the wrecking of the city. Business “as 
usual” in Manila will be a long time 
returning. 

In addition, the army has built 4 mil- 
lion sq. ft. of covered storage and 34 
million sq. ft. of open storage in the 
Manila area, and has also built nearly 
800,000 cu. ft. of refrigerated cold 
storage facilities. These last vary from 
numerous packaged units of 1,800 cu. 
ft. each to a large refrigerated ware- 
house leased from a brewery and put 
back into operation after being se- 
verely damaged. 

Buildings of the Far Eastern Uni- 
versity have been restored as headquar- 
ters for AFWESPAC (Army Forces 
Western Pacific). Several large Aus- 
tralian type warehouses of light con- 


Jones Bridge, busiest of the four temporary crossings of the Pasig in downtown 
Manila, is made up of two lanes of double-double Bailey bridge spans. Across the 


river is the fire-gutted postofiice. 
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For the first time, army engineers erected all-welded oil and gas tanks on Bataan 
for a big tank farm to serve the Manila area. The farm was swamped out of heavy 


jungle growth prevalent in this areca. 


struction, 100x500 ft., with open sides, 
have been erected for general office 
space. Military personnel is housed in 
leased homes, in camp buildings of all 
types, and in tents. Several hospitals 
were built to accommodate a total of 
14,000 beds. 

Because of lack of ground space and 
congested harbor facilities at Manila, 
a huge tank farm for petroleum prod- 


ucts has been built on Bataan Peninsula - 


at the outer end of the bay. The tanks, 
mostly 40,000-gal. all-welded, of a new 
type for the army, have a total capacity 
of 690,000 bbl. For distribution of oil 
and gas to Manila and throughout the 
area, 179 miles of military pipeline 
have been laid. Jetties to carry pipe- 
lines between tankers and the tanks 
had to be built at Bataan, along with 
a pier for accommodating ships han- 
dling petroleum products in drums. 


Materials produced locally 


All of this construction, including 
the temporary timber bridges, required 
lumber and cement at a faster rate than 
these materials could be shipped in, 
so the engineers set up extensive log- 
ging operations at Bataan and else- 
where in the islands, and took over a 
cement plant at Cebu. The 1002nd En- 
gineer Forestry Bn. was organized for 
the logging operations, commanded by 
Lt. Col. J. E. McCaffrey and made up 
of experienced lumbermen. They op- 
erate 26 sawmills, and a Scottish 
coastal vessel has been equipped as a 
floating repair and service shop for the 
sawinills. 
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On Bataan alone the engineers are 
cutting about 24 m.fbm. lumber per 
month. All types of wood are obtained, 
varying from light balsa to mahogany 
and other hardwoods that weigh as 
much as 75 lb. per cu. ft. Logging 
camps and haul roads had to be 
swamped out of the jungles to get at 
the vast virgin stands of trees. Moun- 
tainous terrain and wet weather handi- 
cap the operations. 

The cement plant at Cebu, jointly 
operated by the army and the previous 
management, is turning out about 25,- 
000 bbl. per month. Cement is sacked 
in paper-lined rattan bags by native 
women. 


Future of city uncertain 


All of the rehabilitation of utilities, 
streets, bridges, buildings and the 
waterfront by the army is, of course, 
the start of reconstruction of the city. 
However, nothing has been done by 
the army beyond that required for oc- 
cupation operations and the prevention 
of disease. ‘ 

The ultimate fate of the city depends 
upon several important decisions by 
both the Americans and the Fili- 
pinos. Congress must decide just what 
our responsibility is in respect to re- 
storing a city wrecked, yet also lib- 
erated, by our forces. Are we to appro- 
priate funds for further reconstruction 
by the army engineers? Or are we to 
provide funds, either by gift or loan, 
to the Filipinos for them to do the 
work themselves? Or are we going to 
declare we have no interest in the city 
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or the islands after the need for mili. 
tary occupation is over? Will granting 
of independence to the Filipinos 
scheduled for next July 4th, have any 
bearing on these decisions? Only Con. 
gress can provide the answer to these 
questions. 

The people of Manila must decide 
for themselves whether they want to 
rebuild the city on its present site. Sey. 
eral alternate nroposals have been sug- 
gested, none acted on definitely as yet. 
One is to move the business and gov- 
ernmental and part of the residential 
districts to a new location in Quezon 
City to the northeast, and then convert 
the present wrecked downtown section 
into industrial and port sites. Another 
scheme contemplates moving the entire 
city to a new location, a plan that has 
little support, however, and seems il- 
logical. Still other plans call for mov- 
ing only the civic and governmental 
areas to nearby Quezon City. 

Responsible military authorities are 
urging the establishment of a compe- 
tent planning commission to study the 
problem. Otherwise, they feel, the city 
will be rebuilt in haphazard fashion, 
a procedure already under way, which 
would result in an unsightly and ineffi- 
cient layout. Regardless of what plan 
is adopted, clearing away the debris 
of completely wrecked buildings, res- 
toration of utilities to adequate service, 
cleaning up the harbor and rebuilding 
the waterfront alone are four big jobs 
that will take years of hard and ex- 
pensive work. 


Army engineer personnel 


It is impossible to list all of the army 
engineers holding responsible positions 
on the work above described. Manila 
and all the Philippines are under the 
command of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
for whom Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Casey is 
chief engineer. Lt. Gen. W. D. Styer, 
commanding the Western Pacific 
Forces, and his deputy, Maj. Gen. Ed- 
mond H. Leavy, are both regular en- 
gineer officers. Maj. Gen. L. J. Sver- 
drup was in charge of all construction 
forces at one time, but has now left 
the service. Maj. Gen. E. G. Plank is 
in charge of Base X, which includes 
construction work in Manila. Brig. 
Gen. L. D. Worsham is chief engineer 
for AFWESPAC under Styer. Col. S. 
N. Karrick is head of GENED, and 
Col. R. D. Rindlaub is representing 
Gen. Casey at Manila while the latter is 
in Japan with Gen. MacArthur. 
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SS 
STATUS OF MAJOR PROJECTS—1946 


BRIDGES e WATER SUPPLY «SEWAGE DISPOSAL « BUILDINGS 
POWER ¢ IRRIGATION « FLOOD CONTROL ¢ TRANSPORTATION 


In choosing the major projects to be described in this section, consideration 
was given to those jobs that seemed to offer the most interest and ap- 


peared to have a high prospect of being under construction in 1946 


Power station at TVA's Fontana Dam houses three 67,500-kw. units, two of which are already in operation. 
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Artist's alterations to photograph of Bronx-Whitestone Bridge show how the structure will look when stiffening trusses are added on the top of 
existing stiffening girders to increase the aerodynamic stability. Other work includes elimination of sidewalks and widening of roadways. 


BRIDGES 


TACOMA NARROWS BRIDGE—After ex- 
tensive experimental work in a special wind 
tunnel, designs have been made for a suspen- 
sion bridge to replace the one that collapsed 
in Tacoma Narrows Nov. 7, 1940. The new 
design provides for a main suspension span 
of the same length (2,800 ft.) as the original 
bridge and will use the same concrete piers. 
However, the consideration given to aerody- 
namic forces, it is believed, will hold all 
vibration within safe limits. The plans have 
been completed and it is expected that bids 
may be called at an early date. 


BRIDGE AT MEMPHIS—The largest bridge 
job under way in this country is a highway 
structure across the Mississippi at Memphis 
that is expected to cost $10,500,000. The 
substructure consists of an abutment on the 
Memphis side, a shallow pier and two deep 
piers in the river, followed by four deep 
piers and a long pile trestle across the flood 
plain on the Arkansas side. The superstruc- 
ture will be a cantilever with a channel span 
of 790 ft. Work started in August on piers 
on the Arkansas side, which are built in 
caissons and sunk by open dredges. A wil- 
low mattress has been sunk at one of the 
river piers and floating caissons will be 
constructed during the winter for both of 
the river piers. The caissons will be launched 
and sunk through the willow mats, as soon 
as low water conditions prevail. 


WHITESTONE BRIDGE—Contract was let 
and work begun late in 1945 to increase the 
aerodynami stability and widen the road- 
ways of this 2,300-ft. span suspension bridge 
at New York. New trusses 14 ft. deep are 
to be installed on top of the existing 11 ft. 
deep stiffening girders, the latter to act as 
the lower chords of the rebuilt stiffening 
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members. The 27.5-ft. roadways either side 
of a 4-ft. center strip are to be widened to 
30.8 ft. by eliminating the sidewalks at either 
side. 


NEWARK LIFT BRIDGE—Foundations 
were completed in 1945 ready for superstruc- 
ture erection on a new Passaic River highway 
crossing at Newark, N. J., to replace the 
existing Bridge St. span. A project of the 
New Jersey State Highway Department, the 
new bridge will include a 200-ft. vertical 
lift span providing 35-ft. clearance in down- 
position, and will accommodate two 36-ft. 
separated roadways and two 6-ft. sidewalks. 
The piers were sunk to a maximum depth 
of 60 ft. under compressed air. 


CHICAGO BRIDGES—Chicago’s calendar of 
bridge construction for 1946 includes four 
large bridges: South Canal St., North State 
St. and Van Buren St. bridges over the 
Chicago River and one at 130th St. over 
the Calumet River. Substructures for the 
South Canal St. and North State St. 
bridges were completed before the war. 
Erection of their superstructures will be re- 
sumed early this spring. Contracts for the 
other two bridges are expected to be let 
next month. 

South Canal St. Bridge—Two new depar- 
tures from standard bridge design in Chi- 
cago will be incorporated in the South Canal 
St. bridge, which is to be a 224-ft. clear span, 
double-leaf trunnion bascule. One is that 
an open steel grating will be used instead of 
reinforced concrete for the 44ft. roadway 
and 11-ft. sidewalks of the movable span. 
The other is that power for operating the 
bascules will be applied through an oil-filled 
hydraulic system that will simplify the elec- 
tric control operations, yet afford a more 
positive control of the huge moving mass. The 
original $1,650,000 estimated cost of the 
South Canal St. bridge has been increased to 
$1,800,000 in anticipation of the increased 
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cost for the remaining unawarded work. 

North State St. Bridge—The North State 
St. bridge, estimated to cost $2,200,000, will 
provide two 11-ft. sidewalks and two 36-ft. 
roadways separated by a 5-ft. center island. 
It will be a 210-ft. clear span, double-leaf 
trunnion bascule, containing three lines of 
rail-height type trusses. 

Bridge at 130th St.—The new bridge at 
130th St., one-half mile west of Torrence Ave., 
will be a 219-ft. clear span fixed bridge with 
28-ft. clearance above the Calumet River. 
Estimated to cost $800,000, it will carry a 
44-ft. roadway and two 11-ft. sidewalks. 

Van Buren St. Bridge—At Van Buren St. 
the city will construct a temporary swing 
bridge required to minimize interference to 


- trafic during construction of the proposed 


Congress St. bridge over the Chicago River 
that will be a part of the Congress Street 
Expressway. In the construction of this 
temporary bridge an old swing span, which 
was built originally at South Halsted St. 
and later re-erected at South Ashland Ave., 
will be used. Total estimated cost of the 
temporary bridge is $350,000. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. BRIDGES—A plate 
girder bridge, costing $4,500,000, with a 
854-ft. main crossing over the Anacostia 
River on South Capitol St. in Washington, 
D. C., will soon be under way, with a con- 
tract for foundations already awarded. Other 
large bridges expected to start in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are: Replacement of the 
existing 14th St. Highway Bridge over the 
Potomac, at a cost of about $7,000,000; a 
$2,275,000 elevated highway on K_ Street 
connecting with Key Bridge, and a $2,000,- 
000 underpass at Dupont Circle. 


TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIF.—Navy De- 
partment has approved construction of a 
$14,000,000 bridge and freeway connecting 
Terminal Island with Long Beach, replacing 
a timber swing-span bridge. 
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BUILDINGS 


GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CEN. 
TER—Construction of a technical center near 
Detroit, Mich., devoted to industrial research 
is planned by General Motors Corp. to bring 
together at one place and at a location phys- 
ically close to the manufacturing divisions, 
the research and experimental development 
facilities of the company. The various build- 
ings—administration, advanced engineering, 
research laboratories, process development 
and styling section—will be grouped around 
a central esplanade within which will be a 
7-acre lake. To be erected as soon as mate- 
rials are available on a site 1} mi. long and 
about 4+ mi. wide, the buildings will be of 
contemporary functional architecture. 


GOODRICH RESEARCH CENTER —Con- 
struction of a $2,000,000 research center for 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, was 
started in December near Brecksville, Ohio. 
To be erected on a 260-acre tract, the re- 
search laboratories will be composed of five 
separate, completely air conditioned build- 
ings. The structures are being designed and 
built by company engineers. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE RESEARCH CENTER 
—The first unit of a $40,000,000 research 
project near Bound Brook, N. J., for the 
Johns-Manville Corp. is now under construc- 
tion. It will cost about $2,000,000, and in 
addition to research laboratory facilities will 
also provide ten experimental factories under 
one roof. Ultimately, the project will con- 
sist of a group of six buildings located on a 
93-acre plot of land—a research laboratory 
and administration headquarters, two com- 
bination laboratory-factories, a research engi- 
neering and machine shop building, a water 
filtration and waste processing plant, and a 
garage and stores building. A feature of the 
construction used is the flexiblity of the lay- 
out, in that not only are the interior parti- 
tions movable but also the rear wall of some 
of the structures will be removable. 


ELECTRONICS PARK—All of the main 
building of the Electronics Park develop- 
ment of General Electric Company near Sy- 
racuse, N. Y., will be ready for occupancy late 
in 1946, dependent, however, upon the avail- 
ability of steel, other materials and the gen- 
eral labor situation. Buildings to be con- 
structed at a cost of $10,000,000 include re- 
ception, administration, laboratory, transmit- 
ter, receiver, specialty, restaurant, service, 
boiler house and substation. Floor space will 
be in excess of 1,000,000 square feet. A 
number of structures, including the large 
transmitter and receiver buildings, will be 
“ready for steel” about the end of March. 


BOSTON OFFICE BUILDING—A 417-ft. 
high, 26-story office building is being erected 
in Boston, Mass., for John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. Estimated to cost $15,- 
000,000, the structure will have a 355-ft. 
tower and two 7-story wings and will provide 
about 625,000 sq.ft. of working floor space. 


NEW YORK OFFICE BUILDING—The $6,- 
000,000 Esso Building being constructed for 
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the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey in New 
York City will be a 33-story addition to 
Rockefeller Center. T-shaped in plan, the 
structure will have a central tower 90 ft. wide 
and about 127 ft. deep, rising without set- 
backs from the second floor level on the south 
side and from the tenth floor setback on the 
north side to a height of 424 ft. The build- 
ing will be fully air conditioned. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, ILL.—Paving the 
way for a $44,000,000 one-story farm tractor 
factory between Alton and Woodridge, IIL, 
International Harvester Co. awarded a $1,- 
100,000 contract for grading and sewer fork 
at the proposed 375-acre site. Buildings 
planned include foundry, forge, machine 
shop, warehouse, and central heating and 
power plant. At Lockport, Ill, a $15,000,000 
catalytic cracking plant is being built for 
the Texas Co. 


RECYCLING PLANT, MISS.—The Califor- 
nia Co. plans to construct and have ready 
for operation by the end of 1946 a natural 
gas recycling plant near Natchez, Miss., at 
an estimated cost of $15,000,000. Pending 
completion of the recycling plant, the com- 
pany is laying pipe lines from all of the wells 
in the field to a central point from where the 
gas will be pumped back into the ground for 
future use. 


VETERANS HOSPITALS — During 1946, 
the Veterans’ Administration expects to award 
hospital construction contracts totalling $350,- 
000,000. This figure compares with a total of 
$75,000,000 of work awarded between Jan. 1, 
1937, and Dec. 1, 1945. Among the big 
projects to go ahead are a $11,400,000 gen- 
eral medical and surgical hospital at Pitts- 
burgh; $10,500,000 general hospitals of 1,000- 
bed capacity at Albany, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Newark, N. J., and an $8,300,000 project 
at Oklahoma City. The program also calls 
for a $6,700,000 hospital at Gainseville, Fla., 
a $6,100,000 job at Washington, D. C., a 
$500,000 project at El Paso; and $4,000,000 





projects at Louisville, Ky., New Orleans, La., 
and New Haven Conn. Two large-scale devel- 
opments now under way and to be pushed 
to completion are a 527-bed hospital at 
Lebanon, Pa., and a 1,172-bed project at 


Tomah, Wis. 


ARMY HOSPITALS—The U. S. Army En- 
gineers this year should advance to near 
completion the 1,500-bed $16,000,000 Tripler 
general hospital under construction in Ha- 
waii, the project now being about 40 percent 
complete. Plans for a 1,000-bed Army hospi- 


tal for San Juan, Puerto Rico, expected to 
cost between $16,000,000 and $20,000,000, are 
being advanced rapidly. This permanent 


hospital program of the Army Engineers also 
includes consideration of plans, not yet ap- 
proved, for a 1,500-bed hospital on the West 
Coast and a similar one on the Atlantic Sea- 
board. Each of these projects is expected 
to cost about $20,000,000. At the Fairfield- 
Suisun Airfield near Sacramento, Calif., con- 
struction is under way on a $2,000,000 combi- 
nation hospital that will provide aerial de- 
barkation facilities. These projects will bring 
to an end a $624,000,000 hospital construc- 
tion program of the U. S. Army Engineers. 
On June 30, 1940, there were only five general 
Army hospitals and 99 Army station hospitals 
in the U. S. with 4,063 and 8,568 beds, respec- 
tively. By June 30, 1945, there were 64 general 
hospitals with 164,000 beds, convalescent 
bed capacity for 50,000 patients, and 200,000 
beds in regional and station hospitals of the 
Army. 


REDEVELOPMENT PROJECTS, N. Y— 
Workmen are busy on the three sites that the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. will utilize 
for the construction of new residential com- 
munities to house more than 12,000 families 
in Manhattan. Demolition of the more than 
500 old tenements and other buildings on the 
18 blocks of the new $26,462,000 Stuyvesant 
Town is well under way, and construction is 
commencing. Stuyvesant Town’s apartments 
will house about 8,700 families at an average 





Johns-Manville Research Center near Bound Brook, N. J., will be comprised of six buildings, 
distinguisied for flexibility of space allocation. 
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rental of $14 a room per month. This com- 
munity as well as the $3,400,000 Riverton 
project, which will provide 1,250 apartments 
at an average rental of $12.50 a room, is 
being built by the company in agreement 
with the City of New York under the terms 
of the Dedevelopment Companies Law of the 
state. Large-scale demolition on the Riverton 
site is substantially completed, and steam 
shovels and pile drivers are now at work. 
Demolition is also in its last stages at the 
$7,919,000 Peter Cooper Vilage project, 
which will house 2,500 families at rentals 
that, while not yet established, will be higher 
than those of Stuyvesant Town, its neighbor 
on the south. None of the new buildings 
planned in the three projects will be ready 
before 1947. 


LOW-COST HOUSING, NEW YORK— 
Construction on 11 New York City Housing 
Authority projects is expected to start in 
1946. The projects and approximate develop- 
ment costs are Brownsville, $8,167,000; Am- 
sterdam, $7,091,000; J. W. Johnson, $9,974.,- 
000; Jacob Riis, $12,000,000; Marcy, $11,- 
186,000; Abraham Lincoln, $8,836,000; Lil- 
lian Wald, $12,902,000; Gowanus, $6,738,000; 
Morrisania, $10,849,000; Alfred E. Smith, 
$16,361,000 and Astoria, $7,644,000. Work 
on the $3,860,000 Elliott development started 
Dec. 20, 1945, and initial occupancy is sched- 
uled for Oct. 20, 1946. The Brownsville 
houses are also expected to be ready for 
initial occupancy in October. 


RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENTS—Among 
the outstanding housing projects throughout 
the country are the following: 800 residences 
at San Mateo, Calif., for San Mateo Invest- 
ment Co., $10,000,000; a $9,000,000 project at 
Natick-Framingham, Mass., by United Reis 
Homes, Inc.; 650 frame and concrete-block 
houses on 200 acres at Corte Madera, Calif., 
by Madera Gardens Development Co., $7,- 
000,000; 850 dwellings on 108 acres at Los 
Angeles, Calif., by R. S. Diller, $6,000,000; 
and 900 two-story, single family houses, 800 
apartment units, 700 garages, stores and office 
at Baltimore, Md., by Loch Raven Corp., $6,- 
000,000. At Houston, Tex., an $11,000,000 
apartment hotel, swimming pool, community 
and residential center is being constructed 
for Glenn H. McCarthy, Inc. A hotel being 
built for Plaza Terrace Hotel at Cincinnati, 
0., is estimated to cost $8,000,000. 











General medical and surgical hospital to be built for the Veteran's Administration in the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., area, providing 1,248 bed§ and costing about $11,400,000. 





Abraham Lincoln houses of New York City 
northern Manhattan, will be under way in 1946. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Sewage discharged 
into the ocean by Los Angeles with resultant 
serious pollution of beaches brought legal 
action by the state board of health to put a 
stop to the health menace. Reports on possi- 
ble remedies have been received, and the city 
has approved a $10,000,000 bond issue. Pend- 
ing the proposed construction of a large 
treatment plant at Hyperion, plans were un- 
der way for building an additional ocean 
outfall to supplement the Hyperion outfall 
that has given so much trouble. Low bid 
received Jan. 9 on the new outfall ex- 
ceeded the engineers’ estimate of $2,000,- 
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000 by more than $1,500,000, and awarding 
of the contract was taken under advisement. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Funds are available 
($12,000,000 from bond issue approved May, 
1944), plans have been drawn and construc- 
tion could start soon on a project that would 
take all sewage from Portland, Ore., to the 
Columbia River. At present, the city sewers 
discharge into the Williamette River, whose 
low flow has been badly polluted. The plan 
proposed, which culminates more than 15 yr. 
of study, is to intercept all existing outfalls, 
pump the effluent through tunnels in the 
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Housing Authority, a low-cost development in 


ridge on the peninsula between the two rivers 
and discharge into the Columbia, after pass- 
ing through a primary treatment plant. The 
river outfall is designed for 155 mgd. 


NEW YORK CITY—Aimed at reduction of 
pollution in waters adjacent to the metropoli- 
tan area, the present sewage treatment plan 
of the city calls for 17 plants, 15 of which 
will furnish secondary treatment. Of the 6 
plants in operation at the beginning of 1945, 
4 employ the activated sludge process, while 
a fifth uses chemical precipitation in summer 
and plain sedimentation in winter. The sixth, 
designed as a 60-mgd. activated sludge plant 
but never completed as such, provides only 
plain sedimentation. Present combined ca- 
pacity of the six plants is 455 mgd. Plans for 
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the 63-mgd. Newtown Creek and 200-mgd. 
Owl’s Head plants are nearing completion, 
while plans and specifications for the 18- 
mgd. Rockaway and 120-mgd. Hunts Point 
plants have been readied for bids. These 4 
plants are to be of the activated sludge type. 
Construction on all 4 of these plants will 
probably get under way in 1946, with plan- 
ning being rapidly advanced on additional 
units of the long-term program. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Faced with gross 
pollution of its own water supply and nui- 
sance conditions creating public demand for 
corrective measures, Philadelphia plans sew- 
age system improvements estimated to cost 
$42 million (loans already authorized). Al- 
ready completed are more than two-thirds of 
the planned 107 mi. of intercepting sewers, 
which are estimated to cost $1,000,000. Work 
is under way on the northeast treatment 
works, now treating 60 mgd. in Imhoff tanks, 
to bring its capacity to 300 mgd. Sites have 
been acquired and plans are ready for bids 
on the southeast and southwest works, de- 
signed for secondary treatment of 150 mgd. 
and 250 mgd., respectively. 


CHICAGO, ILL—One of the largest sewer 


contracts for 1945, amounting to $10,386,125, 
was that awarded by the Sanitary District of 
Chicago for the construction of 23,700 lin. 
ft. of 18x20-ft. reinforced concrete intercepter 
sewer. This marked the initial step in the 
Sanitary District’s $28,000,000 sewer program 
designed to eliminate a 40-yr. old nuisance of 
residential basement flooding on the city’s 
south side. Plans for the remaining 47,100 
lin. ft. of sewer, most of which will be 18 ft. 
wide by 20 ft. high, are well advanced, and 
additional contracts are expected to be 
awarded this year. If materials, equipment 
and manpower become available a second 
contract covering the construction of 16,550 
lin. ft. of sewer will be let early this spring, 
and one for 15,800 lin. ft. some time this fall. 
Concurrent with this work contracts will be 
let for doubling the size and capacity of the 
Racine Avenue sewage pumping station, 
which will serve the new sewers. Plans are be- 
ing actively prosecuted to increase the 
nominal capacity of the Southwest Sewage 
Treatment Plant, completed last year, from 
about 500 mgd. to 900 mgd. The Sani- 
tary District of Chicago also plans to double 
the size of the present combination pump, 
boiler and blower house and sludge-drying 
building at the Southwest plant. 


MUNICIPAL WATER SUPPLY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Construction has 
commenced on an $18,000,000 two-year water 
improvement program calling for rehabilita- 
tion and enlargement of the present Torres- 
dale, Queen Lane, Roxboro and Belmont fil- 
ter plants, as well as major rearrangements, 
replacement and extension of distribution 
conduits. Installation of new rapid sand filt- 
ers to operate in series with existing slow 
sand filters which are used as polishing filters, 
will provide double filtration. Intended to 
alleviate present quality and pressure deficien- 
cies, the work will provide adequate purifica- 
tion and distribution facilities to handle the 
500-mgd. supply contemplated in the upper 
Delaware River source recommended late 
in 1945 by a board of consulting engineers. 
Detailed cost analyses of this new supply 
project, unofficially estimated to cost $100 
million, are now in preparation. Construc- 
tion of the recommended storage reservoir, 
regulating reservoir and deep rock conduits, 
expected to begin late in 1946, will require 
several years for completion. Ultimate goal 
of both plans is elimination of the present 
Schuylkill and lower Delaware River sources. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Only $1,625,000 worth of 
construction remains to be placed under con- 
tract for Chicago’s $24,000,000 South District 
water filtration plant. In dollar volume of 
work done to date, it stands 80 percent com- 
pleted. Current contracts, amounting to $4,- 
529,000, will be completed soon and the en- 
tire plant is scheduled to be placed in full 
operation late this summer. Work now under 
way includes the installation of sand and 
gravel in the 80 filters; installation of boilers 
and accessories; wash-water, transfer and 
sludge pump piping; miscellaneous filter 
equipment; and superstructures of the admin- 
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istration and filter buildings. Work remaining 
to be put under contract includes supplemen- 
tal architectural work and certain electrical 
equipment stripped out of the original spe- 
cifications by order of the WPB, service roads 
and landscaping, the raw water tunnel con- 
nection to Dunne crib, and additional chem- 
ical feeders. The plant was placed in partial 
operation last September. Preliminary plans 
are now being made for a second filtration 
plant to be located on the near north side of 
Chicago, which is to have a nominal capacity 
50 percent greater than the South District 
filtration plant. 


NEW YORK CITY—Little current construc- 
tion is scheduled on the extensive program 
of the New York City Board of Water Sup- 
ply. Bids were taken and rejected for com- 
pletion of Merriman Dam, started in 1939 
and stopped after a caisson cutoff wall and 
accessory structures were completed but be- 
fore much of the 5,600,000 cu.yd. of rolled fill 
had been placed. Uncertainties as to labor 
costs over the extended period required for 
pwocessing and drying of materials for the 
rolled fill was given by contractors as the 
reason for prices nearly $6,000,000 higher on 
a $14,000,000 bid then was called for under 
the 1939 contract. The work will be readver- 
tised, with somewhat eased specifications, as 
soon as construction and labor conditions 
stabilize to the point where what the board 
considers a reasonable bid can be secured. 
If favorable bids are received, bids also will 
be asked on 6 mi. of'tunnel and a dam similar 
to Merriman for the Neversink project and 
possibly also on 26 mi. of tunnel and a dam 
on the east branch of the Delaware River. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Contracts for more 
than half the work had been awarded and 
construction was getting well under way 
about the first of the year on the 50-mgd., 
71.6-mi. aqueduct project that will tap the 
Metropolitan Water District’s aqueduct to 
supplement San Diego’s water supply. The 
new aqueduct begins at the west portal of 
the San Jacinto tunnel and runs thence to 
San Vicente reservoir on the San Diego water 
system. Designs were prepared by the U. S. 
Bureau of Reclamation, the award of con- 
tract and general supervision of the work is 
in the hands of the U. S. Navy. Total cost 
of the project will be $15,000,000 to $17,000,- 
000. Completion is expected early in 1947. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Nearing completion, 
a welded, elevated, 2-mg. water tank will 
bolster distribution pressures in the Anacostia 
section. Spheroidal in shape, the 106-ft. dia. 
tank is supported on 16 4ft. dia. outer col- 
umns and a novel fluted 40-ft. dia. central 
column. 


Chicago's 320-mgd. South District water filtration facilities include: raw water intake, A; pump- 
ing station, B; chemical building, C; settling basins, D; filters, E; wash-water tank, F; labora- 
tories, G; administration building, H; and clear water reservoir, |. 
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From Halsted St. west to the city limits, the Congress Street Expressway in Chicago will be fully depressed, with existing cross-street traffic being 
carried on attractively designed bridges. Provision is made for rapid-transit tracks between the four-lane pavements of the expressway. 


TRANSPORTATION 


PORTSMOUTH-PORTLAND TOLL ROAD 
—Draining and grading for the $15,000,000 
Portsmouth-Portland toll road being built by 
the Maine Turnpike Authority will commence 
in 1946, but paving is not expected to be 
started until 1947. The 44-mi. long highway 
will have 4 lanes divided in the center by a 
median strip of 26-ft. average width. Of the 
total cost, $2,500,000 will be for structures. 
The project will be financed by sale of rev- 
enue bonds. 


WILBUR CROSS PARKW AY—Projects be- 
tween Meriden and Orange (south of Hart- 
ford) on this parkway running diagonally 
across Connecticut account for $3,250,000 of 
the approximately $11,000,000 program for 
the Connecticut highway system in the first 
postwar year. The majority of these jobs are 
now under contract. In the second year, 
just under $18,000,000 of work is scheduled, 
and projects on this same section of the 
Wilbur Cross Parkway are estimated for the 
second year at more than $2,500,000. Work on 
the Wilbur Cross Highway, east and northeast 
of Hartford, will amount to over $5,000,000 
during the same two-year period. 


NEW YORK STATE THRUWAYS—Con- 
struction of a system of “thruways” begin- 
ning on the outskirts of the New York met- 
ropolitan area and extending up the west 
side of the Hudson River valley to Albany 
and thence west through the central part of 
New York State to the Buffalo metropolitan 
region and on to the Pennsylvania state line 
will begin this spring at three or four widely 
separated points, M construction conditions 
are favorable. Designed to relieve traffic on 
existing highways in the populous sections of 
the state, this 486-mi. superhighway is ex- 
pected to cost around $200,000,000. It will 
be built on a right-of-way not less than 200 
ft. wide and will consist of either four or six 
12-ft. traffic lanes separated by malls, the 
width of which will be varied in order to take 
advantage of the topography. 


NEW YORK CITY EXPRESSW AYS—About 
$63,200,000 is scheduled to be spent in New 
York City for expressways and parkways in 
1946. It is expected that $11,750,000 will be 
spent on Cross-Bronx Expressway, $11,650,- 
000 on Van Wyck Expressway, $9,300,000 on 
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Brooklyn-Queens Expressway, $2,050,000 on 
Bronx River Expressway, and $3,950,000 on 
Deegan Expressway. Of this $38,700,000 
total, $14,050,000 will be spent for land. 
Also included in the 1946 program is the 
$7,000,000 Bronx River Parkway extension, 
the $10,590,000 Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel ap- 
proaches and connections in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, and the $3,867,000 Harlem River 
Drive. 


BROOKLYN-BATTERY TUNNEL — Work 
was resumed in November on _ construc- 
tion of the 9,000-ft. long, $80,000,000 vehicu- 
lar tunnel connecting the Battery in down- 
town Manhattan with Brooklyn. Construc- 
tion was started in 194] and was to have been 
completed in 1944 but was halted late in 
1942 as non-essential to the war. Work is 
continuing under the original tunnelling con- 
tracts, which require construction of parallel 
tubes of 31-ft. extérnal diameter cast iron 
lining. The Brooklyn end is in soft ground 
and the two tubes have been advanced full 
size 1,250 and 830 ft., respectively, behind 
shields. From the Manhattan end, largely 
in good rock, a bottom drift has been ad- 
vanced 3,350 ft. to be followed later by full 
sized excavation and lining. Work on the 
project is about 22 percent complete and it 
is expected that the two roadways in each of 
the tubes will be ready for service early in 
1949. 


WILLOW-NEWBURG FREEWAY, CLEVE. 
LAND—Plans for construction of a 6.6-mile 
freeway to provide a high-speed route into 
the center of Cleveland from the southeast- 
ern part of the city were approved by the 
city council on Dec. 10. Right-of-way for 
the l}-mile section at the outer end was 
secured some time ago, and work on a grad- 
ing contract is 65 percent complete. Negoti- 
ations are in progress for right-of-way for the 
middle section. Plans are now being made 
for the third section, 3.3 miles long, ending 
in the Public Square in Cleveland. It 
passes through slum districts and over rail- 
way yards. Much clearing of land and a 
number of bridges are required for this 
section, which will cost $20,000,000. 


DETROIT EXPRESS HIGHW AYS—Initial 
construction on the John C. Lodge Express- 
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way in Detroit is expected to get under way 
by June of this year. Under the program 
approved for the first fiscal year, ending 
July 1, 1946, some $3,000,000 will be spent 
for acquisition of right-of-way and $650,000 
for the construction of two railroad bridge 
grade separations. A similar amount has been 
set aside for right-of-way for the Detroit 
Crosstown Expressway and $900,000 for struc. 
tures. Both expressways will be primarily of 
the depressed type of highway. 


CONGRESS ST. EXPRESSWAY — Initial 
construction contracts are expected to be let 
early this year on the $50,000,000, eight-lane 
Congress St. Expressway in Chicago, which 
will be built jointly by the city, Cook County 
and Illinois State Highway Department. Fore- 
most among the contracts scheduled for let- 
ting this year is one for the construction of 
6.6 mi. of 7x7-ft. semi-elliptical concrete arch 
sewer to drain the depressed section of the 
expressway between Desplaines Ave. and the 
city limits. It is doubtful if actual construc- 
tion will get under way this year on the State 
Highway Department’s section of the express- 
way between Peoria St. and Sacramento 
Blvd. One of the chief obstacles to demoli- 
tion of tenement buildings located on the 
new right-of-way is the extreme housing 
shortage in Chicago. Cook County plans to 
let no construction contracts on its portion 
of the Congress St. Expressway this year. 
The county has been making preliminary 
studies relative to the purchase of right-of-way 
since Nov. 1, 1945 when authorization was 
given to make plans. Negotiations are now 
under way between county and state for con- 
tinuing the depressed section about 1} mi. 
through the west suburbs of Chicago. This, 
added to the 6} mi. depressed section pro- 
posed within the city will make it one of the 
longest sections of depressed eight-lane ex- 
pressways in the country. 


TEXAS EXPRESSW AYS—Three-year pro- 
grams include expressway projects in Dallas 
and Ft. Worth of about 21 mi. at an estimated 
cost of about $13,000,000. The Dallas proj- 
ect, which is a north-south route known lo- 
cally as Central Boulevard, is 12 mi. long 
and is estimated to cost $5,500,000. Plans 
and specifications are complete for this work, 
but have not yet been developed for $7,900,- 
000 sections of a north-south and an east-west 
route in Ft. Worth, centered around the busi- 
ness area and totaling about 9 mi., because 
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of a local controversy regarding the route of 
the east-west expressway. 


PENN-LINCOLN PARKWAY,  PITTS- 
BURGH—Bids have just been received on 
the first section of the Penn-Lincoln Park- 
way, which is designed to give greatly im- 
proved access to Pittsburgh from the east. 
Bids on two more sections will be called 
this month, and if acceptable bids are re- 
ceived, it is hoped to let additional contracts 
during the year covering the entire easterly 
end from a connection with the William 
Penn Highway to the Murray Ave. inter- 
change within the city limits, 5.4 miles. 


CHICAGO'S SECOND SUBW AY—Construc- 
tion has been resumed on the Dearborn St. 
subway in Chicago, estimated to cost $30,000,- 
000 exclusive of transportation equipment. 
Contracts were awarded last month for water- 
proofing tubes completed before the war and 
for the construction of an incline connection 
with existing elevated tracks at Evergreen 
Ave. In dollar volume of work completed, 
the subway was about two-thirds finished 
when the war stopped its construction. Some 
concreting of the tubes and tunnels, all heavy 
construction on 10 of the 11 subway stations, 
and 4 pedestrian subway galleries had been 
completed. Dearborn St. subway will be 
similar in design to State St. subway, which 
was completed in 1943. It will have a contin- 
uous center-platform station within the Loop 
under Dearborn St. and two separate tubes 
outside the Loop. Contracts for the tunnel 
construction and basic work for a subway 
station at La Salle and Congress St. are 
expected to be let next month. Operation of 
the subway is expected to be started in 1948. 


KANAWHA AIRPORT — Some 10,000,000 
cu-yd. of earth and rock is being moved to 
make an airport in the rugged topography of 
Kanawha county, only 3 miles from Charles- 
ton, W. Va. A maximum difference of 450 ft. 
exists from the top of the deepest cut to the 
toe of the highest fill. Grading on the $6,000.- 
000 project is scheduled to be completed by 
early summer and paving by late in the fall. 


WILKES-BARRE—SCRANTON AIRPORT 
—Nearly 50,000 cu.yd. a day of unclassified 
excavation, about 60 to 90 percent rock, is be- 
ing moved on the Wilkes-Barre—Scranton 
Airport to level out three landing strips on 
a 350-acre site. Cuts range up to 38 ft. deep, 
fills to 45 ft., with some 4,000,000 cu.yd. of 
material to be moved. More than half of 
the earth-moving has been accomplished, with 
completion scheduled for some time in May, 
while paving is to be done through the com- 
ing summer to have the airport ready for 
operation by late fall. 


IDLEWILD AIRPORT—New York City’s 
municipal airport at Idlewild in Queens, 13 
miles southeast of midtown Manhattan, is 
now practically ready for operation in its 
initial or three-runway stage with a tempo- 
rary administration building. When com- 
pleted, the 4,748-acre field will have 12 run- 
ways in a tangential pattern, similar to the 
vanes of a pinwheel, around a central load- 
ing hub. The cost of the improvement is es- 
timated at $92,000,000 for the field and public 
use facilities, with an additional $89,000,000 
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now planned for airline hangars and private- 
use structures. An intermediate or six-runway 
stage of construction with a permanent cen- 
tral building and 3-mile long loading arcade 
building will be completed in 1949, and the 
airport is foreseen as finished in 1954 at a 
total cost of possibly $200,000,000. 


EAST BOSTON AIRPORT—The common 
wealth of Massachusetts is extending in 
stages the airport at East Boston, using some 
50,000,000 cu.yd. of hydraulic fill to provide 
500-ft. wide landing strips in a shallow area 
of the harbor. Four dredges are pumping 2,- 
400,000 cu.yd. a month of fill, while a large 
quantity of dry material, to go over the 
hydraulic-placed muck, is being hauled from 
islands in the bay and from some distance 
on shore. The present 300-acre site will be- 
come the terminal and hangar area of the 
completed airport, which is expected to cost 
$30,000,000. A temporary terminal building 
is under construction; the permanent admin- 
istration building is estimated to cost about 
$6,000,000 and will have space available for 
30 loading and unloading stations. Present 
plans are to start construction of the admin- 
istration building next summer as well as bi- 
tuminous surfacing of three runways of the 
first-stage plan of the airport. 


CHAIN OF ROCKS CANAL—Authorized by 
the Rivers and Harbors Bill of Mar. 2, 1945, 
construction is scheduled to start on the 
Chain of Rocks Projeet, above St. Louis, as 
soon as funds become available. This project 
calls for the construction of a 1,200-ft. navi- 
gation lock and an 8-mi. lateral canal with 
levees on each side to bypass dangerous rock 
ledges in the Chain of Rocks reach of the 
Mississippi River just north of St. Louis. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH.—Lake navi- 
gation through the Soo locks will be greatly 
expedited by two outstanding U. S. Army 
Engineer improvement projects which are 
scheduled for final completion early this 
year. One is the reconstruction and extension 
at a cost of $690,000 of the old Brady pier 


just below the MacArthur Lock. The 
structure, containing a cellular type substruc- 
ture with a concrete superstructure, involves 
the removal of the old timber-crib pier wall, 
107,000 cu. yd. of excavation, and the placing 
of 217,000 sq. ft. of steel sheetpiling, 50,000 
lin. ft. of timber piling and 10,000 cu. yd. 
of reinforced concrete. The second improve- 
ment is a 1,200-ft. extension, costing $560,- 
000, of the Southwest Pier just above the 
MacArthur Lock. This work consists of in- 
stalling a stone-filled timber-crib substructure 
surmounted by a concrete superstructure. It 
involves the placing of 300,000 cu. ft. of tim- 
ber crib, 43,000 cu. yd. of crib and founda- 
tion stone, and 6,500 cu. yd. of reinforced 
concrete. Principal items of both contracts 
were completed by the end of last year. 


new 


PANAMA THIRD LOCKS PROJECT—A\- 
though plans are complete and excavation 
nearly. finished for the Third Locks Project 
for the Panama Canal as originally author- 
ized, little construction may go ahead this 
year. Instead, the entire project will be re- 
surveyed, as authorized by Congress late in 
1945, to determine in view of the atomic 
bomb and other war developments which of 
three proposed programs is now best. These 
three plans are: Completion of the proj- 
ect as originally planned, continuation of 
the project after it has been modified to im- 
prove the canal as a facility for navigation and . 
to increase its security against bombing, 
and reconversion of the Panama Canal into 
a sea-level waterway. However, the study 
is not limited to these plans. The new com- 
prehensive survey of the project must be 
completed by Dec. 31, 1947. 


SAN JACINTO CABLEWAY—The world’s 
largest cable car system will probably be 
built this year to connect Palm Springs, 
Calif., and the snow-covered sportsland on 
Mt. San Jacinto 8,500 ft. above. To cost 
about $2,000,000, it will be 12,400 ft. long 
and will provide a vertical lift of 5,800 ft. 
at 1,000 ft. per min. It will be operated by 
the Mt. San Jacinto Winter Park Authority. 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


New York City municipal wirport at Idlewild, 13 mi. southeast of , midtown Manhattan, tokes 
shape with much of required hydraulic fill completed and three runways paved. 
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TVA's Fontana Dam and powerhouse were completed last year, except that a third generating 
unit may be installed in the future. 


POWER AND IRRIGATION 


ROSS DAM—Uppermost of Seattle’s power 
developments on the Skagit River, this con- 
crete arch dam is undergoing the second of 
the four successive construction stages that 
will ultimately bring it to the record height 
of 675 ft. The work now in progress was 
begun in 1943 but was delayed by a shortage 
of manpower. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY — 
Fontana and Kentucky dams, largest of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority's 16-dam con- 
struction program, were completed during 
1945. Major construction is virtually at a 
standstill with no immediate postwar plans, 
though two relatively small dams, South Hol- 
ston and Wautauga still remain to be fin- 
ished. 


CENTRAL VALLEY, CALIF.—A $1,163,340 
contract was let in August for the first 5.6 
miles of the 160-mile Friant-Kern Canal of 
the Central Valley irrigation and power proj- 


. ect in California. Since $32,000,000 is avail- 


able for contract committments before June 
30, 1946, contracts may be awarded for 
another 65 miles of the canal before that 
time. During the year, contracts also may 
be let for 23 miles of the 110-mile Delta- 
Mendota Canal estimated to cost $56,000,- 
000. Orders will be placed early in the year 
for pumps to be installed near Tracy, where 
water from the Sacramento River will be 
lifted 200 ft. into the canal. Work is to be 
resumed this spring on a 5.3 mile section of 
the Contra-Costa Canal, and work on the re- 
maining 4.7 mile s@ction, including Mountain 
View reservoir, may be under way shortly. 
At Friant Dam, drum gates are being in- 
stalled and construction of the stilling basin 
soon will be started. 


DAVIS DAM—Late in 1945 bids were 
opened for construction of Davis Dam and 
powerhouse on Colorado River, and on Jan. 
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10, 1946, a $21,462,505 contract was awarded. 
This replaces a contract cancelled because 
of war conditions. Located 64 miles below 
Boulder Dam, the 4,400,000-cu. yd. earth and 
rockfill structure will be 130 ft. high and will 
provide 1,940,000 acre-ft. of storage for serv- 
icing the Mexican treaty, producing power 
and regulating the river below Boulder Dam. 


DESCHUTES PROJECT—Construction of 
the Deschutes Project to irrigate 50,000 
acres of new land near Madras, Ore., will 
be prosecuted vigorously during 1946, in the 
hope that water can be stored this year in 
the Wickiup Dam reservoir. Work is also 
well advanced on the 65-mile main canal of 
the system. 


LUGERT-ALTUS PROJECT—With nearly 
$3,500,000 available for construction con- 
tract awards between now and July 1, the 
Bureau of Reclamation expects to advance 
the Lugert-Altus Project well toward com- 
pletion this year to serve 60,000 acres in 
southwestern Oklahoma. The dam is com- 
plete, except for the spillway gates, and will 
permit water to be stored for the next crop 
year. During 1946 the main canal, the west 
canal, and the Altus pipeline, which will de- 
liver water to the city of Altus, and the Ozark 
canal will be started. 


BOISE PROJECT—More than $5,300,000 is 
available to continue work on the 456-ft. high 


_Anderson Ranch Dam of the Boise project in 


Idaho which will be the highest earthfill 
dam in the world when finished. The dam 
was more than 65 percent complete when the 
year ended, or sufficient to permit water to 
be stored for this year’s irrigation season. 
Work is also being advanced appreciably 
on the Payette Division of the Boise project, 
for which about $3,500,000 is available, and 
construction of Cascade Dam on the North 
Fork of the Payette River in southwestern 
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Idaho is expected to be started this year, 
including relocation of the highways and 
railroad facilities. This earthfill structure 
will provide water for irrigation of 25,00) 
acres and a suplemental supply for 85,000 
additional acres. It is also hoped that the 
main canal can be completed during this 
year. 


TUCUMCARI PROJECT—Water will be 
turned into the first unit of the Tucumcari 
project in New Mexico this spring by plac- 
ing the first 40 miles of the Conchas Canal 
system in operation. The entire project is 
about 60 percent complete. This year’s pro- 
gram includes completion of the 61-mile 
Conchas Canal and the first 21 miles of the 
Hudson Canal and the entire lateral system. 
Over $4,500,000 of contracts are expected to 
be awarded this year. 


YAKIMA PROJECT—The 95-mi. main 
canal of the Yakima project in Washington is 
now substantially completed and all of the 
lands in the 47,000-acre gravity development 
are expected to be serviced this year. A 
$2,200,000 program for the Roza Division is 
planned this year, including construction of 
10 of the 18 pumping stations and construc- 
tion of much of the lateral system. 


ALL-AMERICAN CANAL—During 1945 
eleven more miles of the 144-mile Coachella 
branch of the All-American Canal in South- 
ern California were virtually completed, 
which is in addition to the 86.5 miles com- 
pleted in 1944. On Dec. 12, bids were opened 
for an additional eleven miles. The distribu- 
tion system for the Coachella valley will be 
started this year, leaving the distribution 
systems for the East and West Mesas to be 
started in 1947 to complete the entire $70,- 
000,000 All-American Canal project. Nearly 
$7,000,000 is available for construction this 
year. 


HUNGRY HORSE PROJECT—To start con- 
struction of the $48,000,000 Hungry Horse 
Dam on the Flathead River in Montana, $1,- 
700,000 is available. This structure, which will 
regulate flow above Grand Coulee on the 
main stem of the Columbia River, will pro- 
vide storage for irrigation of about 100,000 
acres. This year’s program calls for comple- 
tion of designs and specifications, relocation 
of the highways and railroads in the reser- 
voir area, construction of a camp and much 
work on a highway and railroad to the dam 
site. 


COLORADO-BIG THOMPSON—Lining of 
the 13-mile tunnel of the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project under the Continental 
Divide to carry water from Grand Lake to the 
east slope of the Rockies north of Denver is 
now approaching completion. This year 
Granby Dam and pumping plant, which are 
expected to cost more than $9,000,000, are to 
be started. Estes Park Dam, the aqueduct 
and power system on the eastern slope, the 
irrigation supply canal, the foothill reser- 
voirs, and the feeder canals will also be 
placed under construction. Shadow Moun- 
tain Dam will be. completed, as will some 
remaining work on Green Mountain Dam. 
About $8,500,000 is available for this cur- 
rent fiscal year. 
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MIRAGE FLATS PROJECT—This_ Ne- 
braska development, which is expected to 
cost over $3,000,000, was well advanced at 
the end of 1945. Box Butte Dam on the Nio- 
brara River is almost complete, and the 
main canal is also about finished. 


MANCOS PROJECT—Expected to cost 
over $3,000,000, this Colorado project, now 
about 35 percent complete, includes con- 
struction of Jackson Gulch Dam on the West 
Mancos River, a 130-ft. high earthfill struc- 


FLOOD CONTROL 


WILLAMETTE RIVER FLOOD CONTROL 
—Plans have been completed for the $27,- 
650,000 Detroit reservoir in Oregon as part of 
the flood-control program for the Willam- 
ette River valley. It is to be a concrete grav- 
ity dam 370-ft. high about 60 miles above the 
mouth of the North Santiam River. Congress 
has appropriated $2,000,000, which will be 
used to initiate relocation of the North San- 
tiam highway and for construction facilities. 
Before the war, work was nearly com- 
pleted on relocation of highways and rail- 
roads to make way for the reservoir formed 
by $4,300,000 Dorema Dam on the Row River 
above Eugene, Ore. Work now is to be 
started on the dam, which is to be an earth- 
fill 145 ft. high and 4,650 ft. long. An ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 is available. The 
work is scheduled for completion in 1947. 


FOLSOM DAM—Work was begun early in 
the year on Folsom Dam, a large flood-con- 
trol project on the American River in Cali- 
fornia. Estimated cost of the work is $18,- 
474,000. 


BUFFALO BAYOU, TEXAS—Work is well 
advanced on this project for the protection 
of Houston, Texas, local communities and the 
Houston ship channel. Construction of three 
detention dams and several miles of diver- 
sion canals is proposed, at a cost of $13,000,- 
000 to the local communities and $18,500,- 
000 to the federal government. About §$3,- 
000,000 has been spent, including construc- 
tion of Barker reservoir, and $1,500,000 more 
is available. Work now planned includes the 
start of work on Addicks reservoir, to be 
formed by a long, low earthfill. 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN—Appropriations 
totaling nearly $19,000,000 assure start of 
work in 1946 on the combined Army Engi- 
neer-Bureau of Reclamation plan, which 
ultimately contemplates 99 dams, five of 
which will be on the main stem. 

Garrison Dam—Largest of the dams is 
Garrison on the Missouri in North Dakota, 
for which $2,000,000 was made available for 
design and preliminary construction. It will 
be a rolled earth fill of 75,000,000 cu. yd., 12,- 
000 ft. long and 210 ft. high, for which con- 
tracts will be let this summer for prelimi- 
nary work. Construction may be started also 
on another big dam farther downstream in 
South Dakota at Fort Randall. 

Kansas City and Other Local Works— 
Bids have been advertised for the first series 
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ture, which will provide 10,000-acre-ft. of 
storage to irrigate 10,000 acres. 


PROVO RIVER—With $2,860,000 at pres- 
ent available, the Salt Lake aqueduct in 
Provo Canyon may be completed, enlarge- 
ment of Provo reservoir canal will be accel- 
erated, including rehabilitation of canals on 
the east side of the Jordan River, and work 
will be resumed on the Duchesne tunnel, 
which was about one-third excavated when 
discontinued because of the war. 


of flood walls and levees for the protection 
of the industrial areas of Kansas City. First 
operations will be along the south side of 
the Missouri River in Missouri. Successive 
projects will extend along both sides of the 
Kansas River, and around the municipal 
airport at North Kansas City. Funds are 
available for start of work on local flood con- 
trol projects at Omaha, Council Bluffs and 
Sioux City, and at various points between 
Omaha and Sioux City. Ft. Peck Dam will 
be topped out to project grade and work 
will be resumed at Kanopolis Dam on the 
Smoky Hill River in Kansas an earthfill 125 
ft. high, which is about two-thirds com- 
plete. 

Reclamation Dams—Heading the Bureau 
of Reclamation list of projects in the Mis- 
souri Basin to be started this year is the big 
Kortes Dam on the North Platte in Wyo- 
ming. Other projects on the list include 
dams at Canyon Ferry and Marias, in Mon- 
tana, Heart River in North Dakota; Angos- 
tura in South Dakota; Boysen, Owl Creek 
and Glendo in Wyoming; Frenchman-Cam- 
bridge in Nebraska, and Bostwick in both 
Nebraska and Kansas; and Kirwin in Kan- 
sas. Funds are available for the extension 
and continuation of several existing irri- 
gation projects in the Missouri valley during 
this year. 


ST. LOUIS DISTRICT—Levee construction 
scheduled to be placed under contract by 


July 1 of this year in the St. Louis District 
involves the placing of 41,000,000 cu. yd. of 
earthwork in rebuilding some 117 mi. of 
levee to revised grade at an estimated cost 
of $13,700,000. Also included is the con- 
struction of drainage structures, flood walls, 
closure structures and access roads. Con- 
tracts for about 15,000,000 cu. yd. of this 
earthwork are now under way at Clear Creek, 
Preston Degonia, Fountain Bluff, Columbia 
and Prairie DuPont. 

Contracts covering the reconstruction of an 
additional 148 miles of levee in the St. Louis 
District by the Army Engineers, at an esti- 
mated total cost of $14,000,000, are expected 
to be let between July 1, 1946 and Dec. 31, 
1947. This will involve the placing of some 
30,000,000 cu. yd. of earthwork, including 
appurtenant structures, as well as the con- 
struction and alteration of pumphouses. In 
addition, contracts will be awarded for 
9,000 lin. ft. of piling dikes and 10,000 lin. 
ft. of bank protection, costing approximately 
$800,000. 


LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER—Funds made 
available by Congress for flood control in the 
lower Mississippi valley are in excess of 
$41,290,000. Flood-control work on which 
construction will be started this year in the 
Vicksburg District, aside from the following 
four dams, include a $500,000 bank protec- 
tion project at Shreveport, La., and a large 
project near the mouth of the Red River to 
provide partial protection for an extensive 
area from inundation by backwater from the 
Mississippi River. 

Enid Dam—Part of the Yazoo Basin flood 
control project, to be located on the Yocona 
River about 12 miles south of Batesville, 
Miss., and estimated to cost about $10,000,- 
000, this rolled-fill dam will be 8,500 ft. 
long and 86 ft. high. Bids may be called 
about Mar. 1. 

Grenada Dam—Also part of the Yazoo 
Basin flood control project, to be located on 
the Yalobusha River just east of Grenada, 
Miss., this rolled-filled dam, 14,100 ft. long, 
80 ft. high, will be under way by early sum- 


Located on the east bank of Tennessee River, Kentucky lock is 110 ft. wide by 600 #. 
long, with a maximum lift of 73 ft. TVA’s Kentucky Dam was completed late last year. 
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mer. Total cost is estimated at about $17,- 
000,000. 

Narrows Dam—Contracts for this $6,000,- 
000 multiple-purpose concrete dam, 941 ft. 
long and 188 ft. high, to be built on the 
Little Missouri River near Murfreesboro, 
Ark., will be awarded about Mar. 1. An 
initial installation of two power units of 
8,500 kw. each is proposed, with provision for 
a third unit. 

Bayou Bodcau Dam—Of rolled-fill con- 
struction, the dam will be 8,400 ft. long, 70 
ft. high, with a 4,000-ft. long spillway and 
a dike 3,000 ft. long by 10 ft. high. Construc- 
tion on this $2,000,000 project, near Bellevue, 
La., is expected to get under way by Mar. 1. 

Memphis District—Local flood protection 
measures for Memphis, Tenn., will be re- 
sumed this year. A section of concrete flood 
wall is ready for contract immediately, and 
additional levee work will be placed under 
contract about Mar. 1. The sum of $1,000,- 
000 is available for beginning the Fairfax 
and May pumping stations. 

New Orleans District—Projects in the New 
Orleans district to be started soon in- 
clude construction of the Bayou Sorrell 
Lock located 15 miles south of Plaque- 
mine, La. This structure will provide 
closure for an existing navigation open- 
ing in the east guide levee of the East Atcha- 
falaya Basin protection levee. Bids also are 
to be received soon for some 5,000,000 cu. yd. 
of channel excavation in connection with a 
flood control project south of Alexandria, La. 


ARKANSAS RIVER—Work on Canton Dam 
on the North Canadian River near Canton, 
Okla., is to be resumed, bids on completion 
of the spillway and the 68-ft. high earthfill 
having been opened Feb. 7. Over $2,600,000 
has been spent on this $13,870,000 structure, 
and $2,000,000 more is available. Congress 
also has provided $2,000,000 for further 
work on Fort Gibson Dam, estimated to 
cost $21,435,000, on which $2,428,000 had 
been spent before the war. It is to be a con- 
crete dam 110 ft. high and 2,900 ft. long. 
A third uncompleted project for which more 
money is available is Blue Mountain Dam on 
the Petit Jean River near Danville, Ark., 
an earthfill 115 ft. high. 

Three new reservoirs also are to be started. 
These are the Wister reservoir on the Poteau 
River about two miles above Wister, Okla., 
an earthfill 40 ft. high estimated to cost $6,- 
500,000; Fall River Dam on the Fall River 
about four miles from Fall River, Kan., on a 
stream of that name, a 94-ft. high earthfill 
costing $9,500,000; and Hulah reservoir, a 
$6,500,000 project on Caney River about 15 
miles above Bartlesville, Okla. This also is 
an earthfill, 60 ft. high. 


WHITE RIVER—Construction of Clearwater 
Dam on the Black River near Piedmont, Mo., 
now 55 percent complete, will be resumed 
under an appropriation of $1,000,000. More 
than $4,000,000 has been spent, and the total 
cost of the earthfill structure is set as about 
$11,000,000. Construction of Bull Shoals 
Dam on the White River itself is to be 
started under a $3,000,000 appropriation. 
Ultimately, this 278 ft. high concrete dam 
will cost $47,000,000. 


OHIO RIVER BASIN—Construction of Cen- 
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U. S$. Bureau of Reclamation 
Outlet works at Conchas Lake marks begin- 
ning of 75-mile long Conchas Canal, which, 
when completed, will provide for irrigation 
of 45,000 acres near Tucumcari, N. M. 


ter Hill Dam on Caney Fork, 55 miles above 
Nashville, Tenn., which was 40 percent 
complete when stopped by the war, is to be 
resumed, $3,000,000 being available. Esti- 
mated to cost $25,400,000, this project con- 
sists of a 246-ft. high concrete dam and an 
earth fill. 

Bluestone Dam—Work on Bluestone Dam, 
on the New River, upstream from Hinton, 
W. Va., is to be resumed with a $3,000,000 
appropriation. About $10,000,000 was appro- 
priated before the war for this 165 ft. high 
concrete dam that tltimately will cost $26,- 
000,000. The dam will provide flood control 
benefits along the New and Kanawha Rivers, 
including the highly industrialized areas at 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Wolf Creek Dam—Bids were opened Feb. 
5 for completion of the $52,000,000 Wolf 
Creek Dam on the Cumberland River, a 
concrete dam 240 ft. high and a mile long. 
Only 8 percent of the work had been done 
when war shut the job down. To date, $11,- 
600,000 has been appropriated for the work. 

Conemaugh Dam—More flood protection 
for Pittsburgh is to be provided by construc- 
tion of a dam on the Conemaugh River seven 
miles above Saltsburg, Pa., for which $3,- 
000,000 has been appropriated. Estimated 
to cost $21,000,000, this is to be a concrete 
structure 137 ft. high and 1,290 ft. long 
at the crest. 

Dillon Reservoir—An addition to the Mus- 
kingum valley system is to be provided 
through construction of Dillon reservoir on 
the Licking River six miles above Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. This is to be a rolled earthfill, 
118 ft. high and 1,350 ft. long, estimated to 
cost $8,400,000. An appropriation of $1,- 
000,000 is to be used to start construction. 

Parkersburg, W, Va., is to be provided with 
protection against floods through construc- 
tion of 10,000 ft. of floodwalls and 9,600 ft. 
of earth levees along both the Ohio and the 


Little Kanawha rivers, also six pumping sta- 





tions. The total cost is set at $3,400,000, 
for which $500,000 has been appropriated. 


ALLATOONA RESERVOIR—Plans for this 
190-ft. high concrete gravity dam on the 
Etowah River in Georgia are complete and 
construction of an access road to the dain 
has been started. Congress recently allo- 
cated $3,000,000 for the dam and appurte- 
nant works. The project, which is to cost 
$17,400,000, will be operated for flood con- 
trol, navigation and development of hydro- 
electric power in the Coosa River Basin. 


CLARK HILL DAM—Preliminary work on 
a concrete dam and powerhouse on the main 
stem of Savannah River 22 miles above 
Augusta, Ga., will be started this spring with 
$1,000,000 provided in the last deficiency 
bill. The project, which will provide flood 
control, navigation and power on the Savan- 
nah River, is expected to cost $35,000,000 
and to require three to four years for com- 
pletion. 


BUGGS ISLAND RESERVOIR — Prelimi- 
nary operations on this $30,900,000 flood- 
control and power project will be started 
next spring with $1,000,000 allocated in the 
last deficiency bill. A concrete gravity and 
earthfill dam about 150 ft. high will be built 
in Virginia on the Roanoke River 18 miles 
upstream from the Virginia-North Carolina 
state line. 


DELAWARE RESERVOIR—With $1,000,- 
000 appropriated by Congress, construction 
of Delaware Reservoir on the Olentangy 
River a few miles north of Delaware, Ohio, 
will be initiated. This $4,307,000 project will 
consist chiefly of a 92-ft. high earthfill dam 
with a concrete-gravity spillway section form- 
ing a reservoir of 132,000 acre-ft. capacity. 
A small dry-weather pool of about 75 acres 
will be maintained for low-water regulation 
and recreational purposes. Construction will 
require about three years. 


SUSQUEHANNA RIVER—Work is being 
resumed on flood-control propects on the 
upper Susquehanna River. Construction of 
Almond Dam, a $3,000,000 earthfill on Can- 
acadea Creek in Steuben County, N. Y. is 
to be started with an appropriation of $1,- 
000,000. At Williamsport, Pa., levees and 
flood walls are to be completed on both 
banks of Lycoming Creek and the west 
branch of the Susquehanna at a total cost 
of $5,000,000. About $1,300,000 has been 
spent, and $1,000,000 more is available. 


CONNECTICUT RIVER—Work on Union 
Village reservoir, a 170-ft. high earthfill on 
the Ompompanoosuc River in Vermont is to 
be started with an appropriation of $1,000,- 
000. Estimated to cost $2,400,000, this dam 
is part of the Connecticut River flood con- 
trol program. 


LOS ANGELES AND LONG BEACH HAR. 
BORS, CALIF.—Completion of the author- 
ized breakwater in these two harbors, de- 
signed to furnish additional anchorage space 
desired by the Navy Department, will be ex- 
pedited in 1946. To date $23,906,000 has been 
expended and an additional $7,100,000 to 
complete the job has been appropriated. 
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WE: make these surveys right 
along, and they result in a 


common-sense plan to assure cor- 
rect qo rage of the right lubri- 
cants. Briefly, this is what the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer will provide: 


1. Survey and analysis of the lu- 
brication requirements of your plant 
engines and machines. 


2. Recommendations of proper 
lubricants, together with specific 
instructions as to when and how 
they should be used. 


3. Scheduled check-ups for all 
critical or unusual machinery. 











4. Reports (if you want reports) 
about the performance and econo- 
mies of recommended lubricants in 
use in your machines. To the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer, though, the 
best report is short and sweet: “All 
machines continuously in service, 
well lubricated.” 
4:2 

Right here we ought to warn you 
that the Shell Lubrication Engineer 
isn’t going to tell you everything 
you’re doing is wrong—he may, in 
fact, find very little Sooke with the 
lubricants and procedure you are 
now using. 


Then, too, he will come to you 


without a rigid set of rules. Your 
lubricating procedures are probably 
based on pretty sound experiences 
that your own folks have had. Your 
problem is really one of picking out 
the weak spots before they become 
trouble spots... 


So call the Shell Lubrication En- 
gineer for that survey. If your prop- 
erty is so large that he needs help, 
he will have it. You are bound to 
gain, if it is only peace of mind! 


There is no obligation on your part. 
Call your local Shell Representative, or 
write Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 
50 W. 50th Street, New York 20,N. Y., 
or 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, 
California. 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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CONTRACT UNIT PRICES 


What contracters are bidding on different kinds of construction work 





DAVIS DAM AND POWER PLANT 
ARIZONA — NEVADA 


OWNER: Bureau of Reclamation, Davis Dam Project, 
Arizona-Nevada, Kingman, Arizona. S. O. Harper, Chief 
Engineer. H. Bahmeier, Construction Engineer. 


PROJECT: Construction of Davis Dam, an earth and 
rock-fill dam across the Colorado River, approximately 
30 miles west of Kingman, Arizona; and diversion chan- 
nel through left abutment which forms forbay with con- 
crete penstock, outlet and spillway structures across 
downstream and of iorebay channel. Power plant to be 
located on left bank of river at downstream toe of pen- 
stock structure. 

BIDS: Four bids were received December 21, 1945, rang- 
ing from the contract low of $21,462,505 to $27,481,- 
947.50. 


LIST OF BIDDERS: 


1. Utah Construction Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
(contract) . ..... $21,462,505 
2. yen Nap Constructors, a joint venture com- 
sed of: S. J. Groves & Sons, Minneapolis; 
anner Dusianion Co., Arizona; Lee Moor 
Contracting Co., Arizona; L. M. White; L. 
Lynch; Bowers and McLaughlin; S. A. Healy 
eee oo cow cb ewe a een La hee ao $22,805,940 
3. Davis Constructors, a joint venture composed of: 
Griffith Co.; Grafe-Callahan Constr. Co.; Peter 
Kiewit Sons’ Co.; Shofner, Gordon, Hinman; 
Martin Wunderlich; Gunther & Shirley Co.; 
Hunkin-Conkey Co.; Brown & Root, Inc., Con- 
don-Cunningham Co.; D. G. Gordon; J. C. 
OGM: MOMS Sisk os Fas Pe eee $23,242,990 
4. Dam Builders, Inc., a Nevada Corporation ae $27,481,947 


This contract was previously let and awarded to Utah 
Construction Co,, in May 15, 1942, ENR April 22, 1943, 
vol, page 641 for its low bid of $18,996,392. 

In the comparison of the two low bids, one made in 
May 1942 and the present one in December 1945—an 
increase in labor costs during this period is reflected. 
The large-scale excavation jobs show no appreciable in- 
crease in unit prices. In 1942, 2,100,000 cu. yds. of 
common excavation was bid at $2.50 per yd.—while the 
same job was rebid in 1945 for 2,300,000 cu. yds. at 
$2.50. 

Those jobs requiring large amounts of labor (placing, 
finishing and installing) did increase. The placement 
of 14,000,000 Ibs. of reinforcement bars bid at $.026 in 
1942, was bid $.033 in 1945. Installation of 1,625,000 
Ibs. penstocks bid at $.035 in 1942 was bid at $.048 in 
1945, and the installation of 2,500 lin. ft. of copper tubing 
for pizometers bid at $.40 per ft. in 1942 was bid at 
$.60 in 1945. 

For labor cost comparison, the page rates prevailing at 
the site in 1942 and those prevailing at the present time 
are recorded below: 

1942 1945 
Skilled Labor .$1.125 to $1.65 Skilled Labor. $1.375 to $1. 


1.75 
Semi-skilled _ 0.875 to 1.25 Semi-skilled 1.25 to 1.375 
Common Labor. 0.825 to 0.90 Common Labor 1.00 to 1.25 
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Item : Unit Uni i 
No. Item Quantity Pi Pree Pas 
1. Diversion and care of river during con- 

struction and unwatering foundations.. Lump 800,000 960,000 1,355,000 


2. Excavation, stripping sand and 


200,000 cu. yd. $0 
OO TE FE. ,000 cu. 25 $0.27 $0.50 
borrow pits...... .. 40,000 cu. yd. .30 ‘7 50 


wo 
F 
- 
a 
EI 


way and outlet, and tailrace channels... 1,000,000 cu. yd. 71 1.00 80 
tion, chan- 


parking area, 
and above elevation 520 for power-plant, 
1 and spillway and outlet struc- 
eR eRea a Crs Lakai aintghatl anal bp ¥eike 2,300,000 cu.yd. 2.50 2.40 2.65 


6. een rock, — elevation 520 for 
t, 9 e, and spillway 
outlet structures...................0. 250,000 cu.yd. 4.70 5.00 3.00 
4 Dailling line holes for rock excavation. . 200 ,000 lin. ft. . 64 40 80 


Excavation, all classes, in tunnels and 
“SAE rRNA 800 cu.yd. 30.00 35.00 30.00 
9. Excavation, common, for foundation of 
dam embankment above elevation 455.. 500,000 cu. yd. .56 =: 1.00 50 


10. Sapention, common, for foundation of 
hag le eg yo 40,000 cu. yd. 2.00 1.65 1.50 


11. Seveien, rock, for foundation of la 

“| _ERIIES SI ie  e 18,000 cu.yd. 4.00 3.35 9.00 
12. Excavation, rock, for sempe: obey Lempgas 

cut-off walls under dam em ent. . . 600 cu. yd. 30.00 35.00 35.00 


13. Excavation, rock, for open cut-off trench 
ry dam embankment on left abut- 





iaie sings 0b eh e.0 kb Se oan ste om 1,000 cu.yd. 15.00 14.00 *8.00 
14. Rarevatica, rock, for keys for switchyard 
Dovev cabsvssceskhss das iecdue 150 cu. yd. 30.00 35.00 40.00 
S606? ac dons kn dons abkiteunsle dd 5,000 cu.yd. 1.20 3.50 3.00 
3 el ede y hahesen pat riper See 75 125 1.0 
- Rock fills back of gravity walls.......... cu. 65 42 1.00 
18. Sand and gravel filter blanket undeMiprap 18,000 cu.yd. 1.00 1.65 1.00 
i RINE i FR Se a a ae A 4 cu. yd. .90 1.65 1.00 
20. Rock surfacing............. “a get. 1,000 cu.yd. 55 65 2.50 
21. Road and -area NS SS 10,000 cu.yd. 3.00 4.00 3.00 
22. Excavation, common, in borrow pits and 
transportation to dam tose was B neg . 1,180,000 cu. yd. -60 65 65 
23. Separating rock materials............... 2,000,000 cu. yd. .33 30 40 
24. ery hauling stock-piled materials. 3,000,000 cu. yd. 44 .30 30 
25. in dam embankment.......... 1,000,000 cu. yd. 17 25 15 
26. Rock screenings in dam embankment... .. 1,400,000 cu. yd. 10 15 15 
27. Mechanical tamping of embankment 
CS el ea eae 12,000 cu. yd 2.50 5.00 3.50 
28. Rock fill in dam embankment........... 1,400,000 cu. yd. .105 15 15 
29. Rubble-masonry walls.................. 400 cu. yd. 30.00 50.00 40.00 
pp baleans ce qskse 750 cu.yd. 20.00 40.00 30.00 


Rubble-concrete pa: 
. Drilling holes ites are wh foundation drain- 


Paha ad vcs sions ishevsscets 200 hole 10.50 15.00 7.00 
32. Se a holes not more than 25 


in foundations.............. 2,000 lin. ft. 5.35 7.00 6.00 
33. Drilling drainage holes more than 25 feet 
Sap pat not more than 50 feet deep in 
NNN oa Knb os bss sb becesteue< 6,500 lin. ft. 5.35 7.00 6.00 
34. Constructing 6-inch diameter sewer- ipe 
drains with uncemented joints, em! 
ES , SRE aeons 3,000 lin. ft. A: EB 9.00 
35. Constructing 8-inch diameter sewer- ipe 
drains — + esomneraues joints, em! 
CII nso ig 5.6 Rtpdew'es rats 7,000 lin. ft. 1.10 1.50 2.00 
36. aoe “loins diameter sewer- “pire 
- eenangee joints, em! 
a. ae ge eon cap oh sans 200 lin. ft. 1.25 1.90 3.00 
Onan ch diame pe 
drains with uncemented pobngpet = : 
- ded in ad aay SE ss sbosaesbsaes 3,100 lin. ft. 1.40 2.50 3.00 
Construc inch diam 
drains with uncemented joints, i 





ded in gravel........... heedeernnie 300 lin. ft. 3.60 4.00 6.0 
39. Laying 6-inch diameter sewer-pipe with ¥ 
cemented joints. ..............s0e008 650 lin. ft. 1.2 1.50 1.00 
40. Laying 8-inch diameter sewer-pipe with 
ted joints.............. ahead 150 lin. ft. 1.50 2.10 1.00 
41. Laying 10-inch diameter sewer-pipe with : 
cemented joints.............. ee 7) 200 lin. ft. 1.60 2.50 2.00 
42. Laying 12-inch diameter sewer-pipe with 
cemented joints.............. pass 8 ae 450 lin. ft. 1.70 3.60 2.00 
43. Laying 2e-inch diameter sewer pipe with 
cemented joints. ................000. 150 lin. ft. 2.60 5.00 5.00 
44 > Scan diameter concrete 2 
PEs sever cnktelsssancees 300 lin. ft. 3.50 6.00 9.00 
Piecing G-inch diameter split tile drains... 7,000 lin. ft. 1.00 -70 2.00 
= Piacing 8-inch square tile drains......... 9,500 lin. ft. 1.50 1.50 3.00 
47. Screened gravel under fills back of walls. . 350 cu.yd. 4.50 9.00 5.00 
48. Drilling weep holes.................000 200 lin. ft. 240 9.00 3.0 
49. Core avilting tery ene holes not : 
more than 30 feet deep...........000 2,000 lin. ft. 15.00 12.60 10.00 
50. Dulles ih dante ot 
2 Dae pee mee <6 me catenah ee eaiee kecee 30,000 lin. ft. 1.35 2.28 1.75 
holes more 
than 35 feet deep, but not more than 60 i 
rags eins Wish ws dekep Mile ee Sede Ve ee 80,000 lin. ft. 1.85 2.28 1.85 
52. Drilting 14-inch diameter grout holes more 
than 60 feet deep but not more than 110 : 
Oe OS TEES rN 42,000 lin. ft. 1.35 2.28 2.00 


(Continued on page 176) 
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Alemite Industrial Oils 
and Lubricants 


Alemite Lubrication Fittings 
and Hand Guns 


Alemite Electric and Air 
Operated Lubricating 
Equipment 


e 
Alemite Air Line Accessories 
% 
Alemite Industrial Oils 
* 


Alemite Handling and 
Transferring Equipment 





ALEMITE PRODUCTS FOR THE 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Alemite Metering and 
Dispensing Equipment 


Alemite Industrial Hose 
and Hose Accessories 


Alemite Automatic 
Lubrication Systems 


e 
Alemite Versatal Pumps 
3 


Alemite Centralized 
Lubrication Systems 


Alemite Portable Service 
Stations 








Send for Your 
Copy Today! 


Bae Coupon 
Belou! 


WHAT?’S IN IT: Information pertaining 
to the lubrication needs of many types of 
construction machinery * Valuable data 
on proper selection of lubricants for 
special purposes * New, more-efficient 
methods of handling lubricants * Quick 
facts on characteristics of various 
greases and oils *Best methods of apply~ 
ing lubricants to meet the tough oper- 
ating conditions in the construction 
industry. 


Every contractor and maintenance superintendent 
should have this valuable new Alemite manual. 
It’s a handy size that can be kept conveniently 
for ready reference. Handsome—3 colors. Pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout to show as well as 
tell. Send for your copy today. Use the coupon. 


ALEMITE, Dept. 504, 1821 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send me, without obligation, your new man- 
ual, “Correct Lubrication in the Construction In- 
dustry.” Form No. 22-135. 


Company 





ALEMITE a 


Alemite ALONE Combines all 3 Address 
in Lubrication State 
1. EQUIPMENT 2.PROCEDURES 3. LUBRICANTS 
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CONTRACT UNIT PRICES 


What contractors are bidding on different kinds of construction work 





DAVIS DAM AND POWER PLANT 
ARIZONA — NEVADA 


(Continued from page 174) 


Item 


No. Item Quantity 


53. Drilling 14-inch diameter grout holes more 
UO fet dep nyc 


ee A PS oe EP 20,000 lin: ft: 
5&4. Drilling 1} diameter grout holes more 
than 160 feet deep but not more than 
Oe ee rere ee . 110,000 lin. ft: 
55. Drilling 1}-ine ‘diameter grout holes more 
an ey ne Seb Se ak mad Cine 
260 feet deep. . 3,000 lin. ft. 
56. Placing pipe and ‘fittings ‘for foundation 
grouting and drainage 100 ,000 pound 
57. Pressure grouting found foundations. .... 800,000 cu. ft. 
58. Pressure grou’ —— ith packers 60 ,000 cu. ft. 
58. Placing metal tu i BE 
ing contraction joints................ 30,000 pound 
60. Pressure grouting contraction joints and 
cooling sysiems................... 2,000 cu. ft. 
61. Drilling h for anchor bars and grouting 
bars in place .. 66,000 lin. ft. 
62. Concrete in floor of forebay channel. i 1,600 cu. yd. 
63. Concrete in slope paving of foretay channel 30,000 cu. yd. 
4. ae ” intake structure below eleva- 
165,000 cu. yd. 
65. Conmets fa intake structure above eleva- 
NE ek 5 3'b 54.Or Rance dianxa cas <a 6,500 cu. yd 
e eel in trashracks. . = a 
Concrete in gate-erection pit............ cu. 
68. Concrete in tunnels and 1% Rigg Caos 300 cu. yd 
69. cam © = _ outlet abutment below 
Manos (otitekviheneind 16,000 cu. yd. 
70. Ouams 6 in left outlet abutment above 
iy dbcn extkiceceunines 2,000 cu. yd. 
71. Concrete in pers and walls of pinay and 
Sp ANCE, SNA 50,000 cu. yd. 
72. Concrete in radial-gate sill and spillway 
SEENE bagi h poe <ae belted onan 50,000 cu. yd. 
73. Sams ‘in floor of spillway and outlet 
 peleht pacman cet hadghia aes 12,000 cu. yd. 
74. Concrete in Mining of ited: and outlet 
channel... oy tea fils 5,000 cu. yd. 
75. Concrete in 4 operating 
floors of spillway and outlet structure... 1,200 cu. yd 
76. Concrete in superstructure of spillway. 2,000 ou. yd 
. Concrete in Mockouts.................. 450 
78. Concrete in substructure of power plant.. 26,000 cu. yd. 
79. Concrete in intermediate structure 
oe” ARR ae aa eS 18,000 cu. yd. 
Sesto cement pon ie. 3,500 cu. yd. 
Second-stage concrete in power-plant 
NTs 45.0 ob chick 0 4-daes iéoaeeb see 22,400 cu. yd. 
82. Third-stage conerete in power-plant struc- 
ok ks 1 throngs do dads co4asys anes 2,100 cu. yd. 
83. Concrete in gravity walls............... 28,500 cu. 
84. Concrete in footings of embankment cut- 
Oe a Kise on oh bn cd co snceaben is’ £00 eu. yd. 
Concrete in embankment cut-off walls, 
except f “ 40C cu. yd. 
86 Concrete in sidewalks, curbs and gutters. 800 cu. yd. 
87. Concrete in parapet jong 700 cu. yd. 
88. Concrete in switchyard structures... .... 5,000 cu. yd. 
89. Placing reinforcement bars. . 15,560,000 pound 
90. Placing metal tubing ond ie for con- 
ing system. . 250 ,000 pound 
91. Cooling concrete. ..... 240 000 cu. yd. 
92. Chipping and EATERS ~ 000 sq. yd. 
93. Fi ng lighting recesses......... 165 recess 
94. Placing metal sealing strips............ 26 ,000 lin. ft. 
Placing metal cover over vent 
grooves and drainage grooves. ........ 5,500 lin. ft. 
96. Placing joint filler..................... 52, 500 sq. ft. 
97 ing control joints.............. 500 lin. ft. 
98. Constructi t seals... .... 2,250 lin. ft 
99. Insulating reinforcement bars, electrical 
metal cooling-systemtubing 55, (00 inter- 
section 
insulation on roofs............ 12,000 sq. ft. 
101 Henan Sa materials as ping bitumi- 
nous-saturated-felt ng, complete 
flashing... . aus 16,000 sq. ft. 
102. Furnishing materials and placing mem- 
brane waterproofing en 40 ,500 sq. ft. 
103. a outside walls. . 8,000 sq. yd. 
104. I te 2 Games, Ses er fn sills, hinge 
— 
ond he one 970,000 pound 
105. Installing erie gates and metalwork 
for gate counterweights and gate-erec- 
sss scageiets asad 2,160,000 pound 





Unit 
Price 


~ _ 
: : 
R & 


Ee 
2 & 


nue 
~ 
oa 


She » Se~ 


® Stss &£ ses 8 SB 


ne 
~ 


s 8 
ss 


BASSE 


aie 


S838 Besse Besse 


Cd 


a8 a ae 
® g eee & + 


Unit 
Price 


ee 


SRaS = Be. a = 
28ss 8 88h 8 & 85 
© S323 » S8- 


20.00 


RRS 


om | | Se, _ Bi 
Sase ssese geese 


. edn 
8 & 


Unit 
Price 


2.10 


8 8888 § 88B 8 & SS 


10.00 
15.00 
20.00 
80. 
15. 
32.00 


Sask 8 
wo *s 


J , is . Se = =Se. , 38s 
&® Ss BS & R 8S SS8S SSssy £8888 


Item 
No. Item 


106. Lnstalling bulkhead gates at Uhpawesetenns 435,000 

pool Installing high-head radial gates....... 
56. Installing gate hoists for spillway Gixed- pres 
nk: alin ate bo Sacness poortscesias acon ,000 pound 
Wakeesy alos kavesarsesa ss 300,000 pound 


06 
OS 


05 


111. Installi: eves meee 
112. saaames ae 


05 


Re ii Ra a 
See SER2R FR BE v2 
& 





sgeey gs gee Eeeee. 8 #2 FF 





7 
113. Lastalliag ease ere nenererereee 5 06 
114. lestalling t-tube pier noses 08 
115. Erecting ural-steel roof framing for 
shop 06 
116. Installing track rails 03 
117. Installing cranes............ tees Ve 015 06 
113. ar standard met pe, f 
sine ee eee Sees Se 216, 000 pound 15 13 
on bo a EE, 500,000 pound 12 cg 
120. Installing metal frames for openings in 
floors and walls..................0055 40,000 pound .08 13 
121. Installiag metal inserts................. 10/000 pound 25 22 
122. Lastalling oil-storage tanks.............. 86,000 pound 035 12 
133. Installing pumps................s00008 18,000 pound 17 12 
- Installing miscellaneous metalwork....... 215,000 pound 25 25 
5 Contrasting temporary gantry-crane-rail 
2 Re BE, OPA RL ER 250 lin. ft. 5.00 10.00 15.0 
126. Coastructing yong guard and support 
ppt Lcseseseseses 2.0M ft. b.m, 120,00 250.00 200.00 
127, ling « od electrical metal con- 
dat or less in diameter... .. . 11,000 lin. ft. -65 23 
128. Installing | electrical metal 
duit more than 1}-inches and not larger . 
than in diameter............. 16,000 lin. ft. 1. 40 1.80 
129. ea ee 17,500 lin. ft. = 1. 4 12 


8,000 lin. ft. 
2,500 lin. ft. 


00 
00 
14,000 pound 25 15 20 
38 
60 


PREPARATION OF CONCRETE 
AGGREGATES—CALIFORNIA 


OWNER: Bureau of Reclamation—Central Valley project, 
California: R. K. Durant, construction engineer. 


-PROJECT: Excavation and preparation of 300,000 cu. yds. 
of sand and coarse aggregate for the Friant-Kern Canal at 
the Central Valley project, near Friant, California. 


BIDS: Fourteen bids were received on November 20, 1945, 
ranging from the low of $207,500 to $457,500. The high bid 
being 120% greater than the low. 


LIST OF BIDDERS: 


1. George Pollock Co., Sacramento, Calif.. ..... $207,500 
2. Marshall S. Hanrahan, Redwood City, Calif....... 239,500 
3. E. J. Warner, Stockton, Calif................... 249,500 
4. W. J. Davis, Jr.. Yuba City, Calif............. 251,000 
5. A. Tiechert & Son, Inc., Sacramento, Calif......... 279,009 
6. Rhodes Bros. & Shofner, Los Angeles, Calif... 284,500 
7. Claude C. Wood, Ce... educa pies 287,500 
8. Triangle Rock & Gravel Co., San Bernardino, 
RR es os Saks SAIN Gs weg oh wa 3 a eG ,000 
Unrr Paices 
£. Seenvatien, shiljaioe dene Py $0.25 $0.05 $0 25 
2 and stock-piling sand... 110,000. 65.79.79 
3. —_ stock-piling coarse aggregate 3/16 to 3/8 
SP Et eee RF . 40,000 c. y. 65 79 79 
4 Prop. and stock-piling eosree aggregate 3/8 ia. to 
‘ ep od tek il sheik ks taed Nate aa Sides 70,000 c. y. 65 7.79 
BE ir sdiende xe Sas kynes iI ha ask wes 80,000 c. y. 65 .79 79 
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20 : ; Sea ate MEP : wantin tis oS Mcamndiod OM 3 ats a 


. | you’re yards ahead with 


“T oss new LPe Canines” 


A Yo 


Once you get a load into a scraper, it’s important to get it rolling 
to the dump—and back again—as quickly as possible. Here again, 
you'll earn more with a “‘Carrimor” because it has less dead weight 

ect, aia per yard of capacity than any other scraper on the market. This, to- 
a gether with proper weight distribution, reduces horsepower require- 
yds. e: f ments and fuel costs, saves wear and tear on your tractor and enables 


| at you to handle peak pay loads with maximum efficiency. 

- ie tcl Low center of gravity, low draft and low overall height also 

hid mean that the new LPC “Carrimor” trails easier, has greater stability 
and can be operated anywhere without worrying about overhead 
clearance. Moreover, the choice of single, over-size single or dual tires 


500 assures efficient results under all working conditions. Get the facts 
_ 5: = and you'll get an LPC—for lowest possible cost per yard. LaPlant- 
_ e ‘ eal Choate Manufacturing Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, lowa; Oakland, Calif. 


000 
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MATERIALS AND LABOR PRICES 


Market quotations on construction materials and wage rates reported monthly by ENR correspondents 





CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL and labor rates in February as reported to Engineering went from $1.50 to $1.75; carpenters from $1.25 to $1.50; iron workers from $1.56 


News Recerd reveal several changes from the preceding neath. A $2.00 increase in to 1.625 and hoisting engineers from $1.25 to $1.50. In Dallas, bricklayers wen 
east tron pipe is yore for all ENR cities in February. This increase follows a $1.00 from $1.625 to $1.937; carpenters from $1.25 to $1.425; ironworkers from $1.50 
increase made for eh yey 8 month. Minneapolis is Sw gy having a price range $1.625; hoisting engineers from $1.625 to $1.75; plasterers from $1.625 to $1.7 
per net, ton, 6 in. C.l. pipe of $60.10 to $61.83; and i t shomld be noted thats and common labor for building from 60c to 70c. In Denver, plasterers went from $1.4 
‘range’ is likely in most cities as es prices for ‘aifferent jobs are constantly to $1. 90. 3 In St. Louts, hoisting engineers went —. a 00 to $2.20. In New York 
being made. OPA control of this material ended the first of the year. ENR reports City plasterers — $2.00 in Manhattan and $2.25 in Brooklyn for a 7 hr. day 
hoisting engineers in Seattle this month to have a wage rate of $1.70 per hr.: hoisting Boston reports increases in structural clay tile this month. In a a 1% in. and 
engineers have previously been quoted in Seattle at $2.00. A check-up reveals a % in. gravel jumped 25c per ton as did sand, now at $1.55 per ton. 
revision—met necessarily a wage drop—to the lower figure. In Atlanta, bricklayers 





CEMENT, AGGREGATE, READY-MIXED CONCRETE—F. 0.8. CITY 


-—PORTLAND CEMENT——. ——SAND AND GRAVEL——. CRUSHED STONE CRUSHED SLAG CONCRETE BLOCK CONCRETE 





Per bbi., C/L lots. incl. 40c. per Per ton, carload lots Per ton, carload Per ton, carload 8x8x16-in.; truckload Ready Mixed 
bbl. for bags, cash dis, not deducted Gravel, Gravel, lots lots, f.o.b. plant del.; per block 1:2:4, over 
Cloth a Paper Bulk 1} in. 2 in. Sand 14 in. 3 in. 1} in. fin. Sand-grav. Lt.wgt. Agg. 50 c.y., del 
Atlanta........ $2.77 $2.52 $2.43 $1.79 $1.89 $1. 68 $1.79 $1.89 $1.59 $1.69 $0.17 eur $8.30 
Baltimore. ..... 2.62 2.37 2.12 1.80 1.80t 1.30¢ 1.80t 1.80t 1.75t 1.75t -125 $0.125w 7.45 
Birmingham 2.50 2.25 2.10 1.75 1.75 1.50 -85 1.00 -90 1.15 . 1425 eebe 5.80 
re 2.79b 2.72b 2.52 1.50t 1.50t 1.05t 1.25¢ 1.35t Seas Soee 13 . 1550 7.55m 
Chicago. ...... 2.90 2.65 2.50 2.15td 2.15td 2.15td 2.15td 2.15td 1.75t 1.75f 18 18 Pit 
Cincinnati. .... 2.51 2.26 2.06 1.20 1.20 1.10 1.80 1.80 “ie aan -12 -15w 6.70 
Cleveland...... 2.59 2.34 2.19 1.75 1.75 1.25/1.655 1.80% 1.80% 1.15 1.15 14 14 7.45 
| eee 2.51 2.26 2.06 1.50p 1.70p 1.10p 1.69p 1.79p mae cous 15 cove 7.15 
Denver........ 3.32 2.72 2.47 1.20 1.25 1.90 1.65 1.75 1.00 1.00 cece 15 9.10 
Detroit........ 2.59 2.34 2.19 1.75 1.75 1.55 2.25 2.25 2.00t 2.00% 14 150 TNS 
Kansas City... 2.78 2.57 2.38 1.85 2.30 1.00 1.91 1.91 eos eoce 125 -125wy = 7.50n 
Los Angeles.... 3.00» 2.400 wake 1.30 1.30 1.15 1.30f 1.30/ cece cece -04bb O75aa 7.25 
Minneapolis... 3.07 2.85 aa 1.00h 1.00h . 25h 1.00h 1.00h ate owes .14 SS 7.80] 
Montreal... ... ot 1.95r 1.79r 1.65ts 1.65ts 1.50¢ -80ct -90ct beate wees .1999 Vizwe 9.20s 
New Orleans... 2.41 2.16 1.92 1.67 1.65 1.22 ae $04 -90 1.15 -19 eece 9.25 
New York..... 2.85t 2.60t ‘ 1.60de 1.60de .90de 1.70de 1.80de ceed vene -16 -l4wee 8. 25k 
Philadelphia 2.73 2.48 2.28 1.55t 1.65t 1.20t 1.90 1.95 1.10 1.10 155 -155w = 8.55 
Pittsburgh ..... 2.80 2.55 2.35 1.65t 1.65t 1.85t 2.25t 2.25¢ 1.50 1.50 -17 «17s 8.40 
y Misses - SO 2.72 1.75t 1.75¢ 1.65/1.75¢ 1.25h 1.25h -90g 1.159 -155 -1Tby 8.60 
San Francisco.. 2.21 2.01 1.71 1.36 1.36 1.36 1.46 1.46 sess one Wane -2ly 7.55 
Seattle........ . 2.750 2.35dt 2.35dt 2.35dt 2.85tod 2.85tod .... .16 7.25 


t Delivered. a 100. allowed for each returnable bag. 6 10c. per bbl. off or more. o 2% off for cash. p ie. per ton off, cash 15 prey r 10c. per 
for cash. c¢F.o.b. quarry. dPer cu. yd. e Barge lots alongside docks. bbl. off, cash 20 days. s 8% sales tax included. {¢ 8% sales tax not included. 
J Crushed granite. g F.o.b. Granite City, Ill. A F.o.b. plant. #¢ Within u Withdrawn. vv 20c. per bbl. discount; 80c. per bbl. for bags. w Cinder. 
three miles of Public Square. j 5% discount for cash. k Discount of 2 per- z Waylite. yHaydite. «zCelocrete. aa Pumice. 6b4x8x12in. cc Also 
cent for cash in 10 days. 1 Upto 200 cu. yd. m 50c. offforcash. n 25c.y. 8 x 18 x 18 in. 

CASH DISCOUNTS CEMENT to Contractors: truck delivery, 2% for cash on 10th of month; on carload deliveries, no trucking, same as dealer cash discount 
10c. per bbl for payment within 15 days of date of invoice. Subject discount 10c. per bbl. 20 days in Montreal. 


CURRENT MAXIMUM PRICE BASES AT CEMENT MILL 
Charge for bags not included. For cloth bags, add 40c per bbl.; 10c. refund allowed for each returnable bag; for paper bags add 15c. per bbl., not refundable. 


Bagged Bulk Bagged Bulk Bagged Bulk 
Buffington, Ind............. $1.90 $1.85 Ironton, Ohio.............. $1.80* $1.75" Richard City, Tenn............. $1.80 $1.75 
SR Ss acne 6s adnaeve> Pane wats Limedale, Ind.............. abu pain Mecslten, DION. .....06 ose ts acese 2.00 1.95 
Hannibal, Mo............ ff 1.90 1.85 eT ER Sere were 6 ae ieee Riekoamtel, Fibs 65 A. ke kaso ee 1 85 1.80 
SR ee ein Northampton, Pa.......... 1.75 1.70 Waco, Tex. (Plus 9c. tax in Tex.). 1.75 1.70 
Independence, Kans. ....... 1.90 1. 85 North Birmingham, Ala..... sons ives Montreal City (Discount 10c. per 1.68 1 
* Destination price base; effective Sept. 17, 1945. 3 bbl. 20 days) 





PAVING BRICK, BLOCK, ASPHALT, ROAD OILS—F. 0.8. CITY 














PAVING BRICK AND BLOCK #-PAVING ASPHALT ASPHALT BINDERS— CUTBACK ROAD ASPHALT 
— “ FLUXES ASPHALT OIL EMULSION 
Granite Brick Wood Per ton, less than 80 Per gal., 80-300 pene- (Quick-breaking) 
per M lots per M per sq. yd. penetration tration Per ton Per gal. 

of 50,000 3x4x8} in. 3} in. ~ ~ — + “~ — Per gal. ~ 

4x4x8 in. carload lots 16-lb. treat Tank car Drums Tank car Drums Tank car Drums Tank car Tank car Drums 
Atlanta........ $73.00 $39.35 $2.25 eee oe ar t $0.0740e ...... t $0.0806he ..... tT $0.078le $0.0806  ..... t 
Baltimore...... 150.00f 49.00 85.00m 15.00r 21.00r -06r 0.9r 13.00r 23 .00r .06r .07r -14r 
Birmingham... 150.00 Se teers 7 eres t SE  Seawe Tt , ae T -065 SN She vin tT 
Boston........ 85.00 59.00 3.75 15.00 24.00 -0625 .115 17.00 30.00 .0625 .0825 .145 
Chicago....... 150.00 55.00 2.50/2.80d 14.00 22.50 13.009 21.50g .0575h - 15h .05n -09/.10n .13/.15n 
Cincinnati. .... 120.00 S aa Se ee JOD: > 5 sewens een 0.7 \ 3a ee 
Cleveland. ..... 120.00 34.00 3.74 17.00 19.00 085 095 -10h ll 08 _ Se ae 
SD Seccecans ) baske 36.00 ° 13.65 20.30 06 1l 16.00 24.80 06 05/ .07 07/.09 
SME susie + kamen. Ute e ee seabe So Uiieee ee. oe , anemic’: © Bee? 1). femeeel Vee eee ct. unk deebte cee. To weenie, Baws 
ee 37.00 éoe 17 .60f 26. 56f 0734 128 .0718h 119h 067 0974 135 
Kansas City... ..... RED o Nesve 18.50 23.50 .077 .1075 .O77h .107h .057 ll 15 
Los Angeles.... ..... CORP ceva 9.006 23.00 9.50bg 24.00bg Dae: oS dete .025 .072 -15 
css. bate.) i week GAGS: 2455 ae S| Wale Ny Cae a he van 
Montreal. ..... BAD > andéee:! 2 eeees 16 .60k 24.25k -1035% -111lk .115hk .135hk .08% . 135k . 188k 
Dee CRN. o> ‘Sano: : hibebee e eaeb 13. 50a 20.00a .057 -088 -06h . ener eer Pree 
Ai. See Serre a 17.40 24.20p oS ar ore 0725h 1325h conan 0700 119 
Philadelphia... 150.00 62.00 4.06 et 14.00/15.00 ..... GO oo Newnan. Se eee SOE a cies 
Pittsburgh... .. 135.00 39.75 3.75 18.00 23.00 .09 .16 20.00 36.00 .07 i .13 
Oh. Rewtitscus ais BRS 14.80 19.80 13 .80¢ 18.809 .0587h . 1362h .483 .07 .1215 
San Francisco.. ..... Ce acre 10.90 21.15 OR See: eetee ye Nweee -0525 .1125 
De cat ewes oOo ae ek OS ieee; eeweesee 10.90% SL sae 20. 409% 11.40% 13.90 10.90 -0525% - 0625+ 


t Delivered. a F.o.b. Baton Rouge. 6 Delivered to purchaser's warehouse. J Mexican. gPerton. A Per gallon. iF.o.b. Martinez. j 3 x 3} x 84 in. 
c34 x 4x 8} in. d 2-in. interior block, 6-Ib. treatment. e¢ Local reduction k Tax included. 1F.o.b. Toledo. m Per thousand. ft Available on priority 
due to 20% reduction intra-state class freight rates, only Georgia affected. only and qu ted specially, r February 1943 prices, none later available. 
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‘Super Traction Tire Floats—Yet Grips; 
Has Greater Built-in Bruise Resistance 


FF-THE-ROAD tire users who 

worked in soft dirt, sand, loose 
loam, etc., often had serious traction 
and tire problems. Frequently the tires 
would mire, losing valuable time. 
And when the tires hit rocks and ruts 
(which can’t always be avoided) they 
took walloping blows — shocking im- 
pacts under ton-loads that led to 
bruises and blow-outs. 

But those tough tire problems were 
meat” for B.F.Goodrich engineers. 
First, they designed a special tread 
with extra large ‘contact area to pro- 
vide flotation; it gave all the traction 
needed, but did not sink in and bog 
down. Then they designed a special 
shock shield, built it in under the 
tread. 

The new tire was called the Super 
Traction (shown above). It gives 


ee 


maximum flotation. It permits a broad 
bite between the lugs, for heavy pull- 
ing and big yardage without slippage. 
It is self-cleaning, adding to its bite-in 
traction. And equally important, its 
shock shield gives extra protection 
against rocks and other damaging ob- 
structions. 

This shield, an exclusive B. F. Good- 
rich feature, is a set of four breakers 
—layers of rubber-coated rayon cords 
—between the tread and the plies. 
These breakers are in pairs, with the 
cords in each pair running parallel to 
each other — but with each pair run- 
ning in opposite directions to give 
balanced strength. The breakers are 
cushioned with thick layers of shock- 
resistant rubber. 

Under impact, the cords in the 
breakers stretch together, mot across 
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each other, and return to their original 
position. The blow is distributed and 
absorbed by the rubber cushions — 
the shock passed on to the cord body 
is greatly reduced. ~ 

Users of the Super Traction and 
other B.F.Goodrich tires built this 
way report longer wear. Repair bills 
are lower. Delays are reduced. You 
can make similar savings —with 
these B. F. Goodrich off-the-road tires. 
See the local B. F. Goodrich dealer or 
write us direct. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Touch Tt, 
B.F. Goodrich 
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IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS—BASE MILL PRICES 











STRUCT. REINF. RIVETS WIRE SHEET ————STEEL RAILS TRACK SUPPLiES——____ 
SHAPES- BARS }-in. struc- NAILS PILING Per Gross Ton Angle Std Tie Track 
PLATE }-in. billet 6 tural Base d Base Standard Light Re-rolled Bars Spikesc Platesc Bolts 
Birmingham. .... $2.10 $2.15 $3.75 $2.90 ean $43.00 $45.00 $45.00° $2.70 $3.25 $2.30 $4.75 
Chicago. ........ 2.10 2.15 3.75 2.90 $2.40 43.00 45.00 45.00* 2.70 3.25 2.30 4.75 
Pittsburgh....... 2.10 2.15 3.75 2.90 2.40 43.00 45.00 45.00° 2.70 3.25 2.30 4.75 
WR. ia ares 2.10 2.15 xe ‘ 2.40 i oank guoet eos vine 2.30 
Cleveland........ 2.10 2.15 3.75 2.90 pou antes éepee dimes ee bina'e 
Youngstown. .... ae 2.15 Roa same este PEG REE eae Pike pees 3.25 . 
SPP sain 2.273 weed F nate “a ‘a pane vene ‘ 
Gulf ports. ...... 2.47a 2.520 . DTPA ebaeas Omer aro te ive 
Pacific ports... .. 2.75a 2.80a 3.40 NEST Pres e-em 
t Delivered. a F.o.b.cars dock. b Rail steel same as billet prices. ce Other 


basing points include Portsmouth, O., Weirton, W. Va., St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minnegua, Colo., and Pacific coast ports, on tie plates alone, Steelton, Pa., on 


spikes alone, Lebanon, Pa., Richmond, Va. d Add switching charge $18 per ‘a. 
* Per net ton. 





IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS—F. ©. B. WAREHOUSE, PER 100 LBS., BASE PRICE 








STRUCTURAL —————REINFORCING BARS* EXPANDED METAL LATH —WELDED FABRIC REINFORCING— SHEET 
SHAPES Per 100 lb., j in., base price Per 100 sq. yd., carload lots Per 100 sq. ft., carload lots 6x6 in. No. PILING 
Per 100 lb. 15 tons or over b Add 


base price New billet Rail steel Switch Del. 


%/ewt. for Std.diamond Std. ribbed 4x16 in., No. 4x12in.,No. 6& 6wiresk Per 100 lb. 
mesh, 3.4 Ib. 3.4 Ib. 


5 &10 wires 8 &12 wires Per 100s. f. 


base price 
Atlanta.......... $2.34 $2.40" $2.40 $.023 $.10 $21.06 $23.00 $1.82 $1.35 $1.91 $3.04 
Baltimore........ 3.70 2.90 2.75 break -10 23.00 25.00 1.70 1.27 1.79 3.00 
Birmingham. .... 2.10a 2.15 2.15 -023 -10 19.00 21.00 1.80 1.34 1.89 ‘ies. 
DOIN. oicctesse 3.912 3.994 pide $20 C.L. -10 18.50 29.50 1.76 1.31 1.84 2.77 
Chicago. ........ 2.10a 2.154 2.154 -03 -05 21.50 23.50 1.67 1.25 1.75 2.40 
Cincinnati....... 3.68 2.53ed 2.53ed hil -05 19.50 21.50 1.66 1.25 1.74 
Cleveland........ 3. 588k 3.10k 3.10k -023 -10 20.50 24.50 1.66 1.25 1.74 
“Se 4.25 3.17 3.17 beste ind 25.50 27.50 1.93 1.42 2.03 
RS oo ; a* AN pot Sea SEM Se OU ate aT okas pice rane 
& 

Dostrets. ...... 02%. 3.661 2.50t 2.50t Pe -10 30.00 30.00 1.68 1.26 1.76 2.66 
Kansas City. .... 4.19 2.6led 2.6lced 0 -05 25.50 27.50 1.78 1.33 1.87 2.874 
Los Angeles... ... 3.65f 2.575 2.425 .023 -05 23.00 27.50 1.93 1.42 2.03 3.65 
Minneapolis...... 3.87t 2.79 2.79 0 -10 21.00 23.00 1.80 1.34 1.89 2.79d 
Montreal. ....... 3.954 2.90% 2.80% 2008 ee 31.00h¢ 46. 00ht 2.76 3.44 2.82im nib a 
New Orleans... .. 4.158tk 3. 50k eu5e -05 -10 23.50 22.00 1.82 1.35 1.91 2.875 
New York....... 3.75 2.76c 2.76¢ se -15 17.50 19.50 1.76 1.32 1.81 2.74 
Philadelphia. . ... 3.666 3.668 skoth sae — 20.50 22.50 1.71 1.28 1.79 2.72 
Pittsburgh....... 2.10a 2.154 2.154 -023 -10 23.00 26.50 1.59 1.20 1.67 2.40 
&t. Louis. 3.697 2.74 2.74 -0 -05 28.00 34.00 1.69 1.27 1.78 2.70 
San Francisco... . 4.35 2.825 2.675 -023 .10 21.00 24.50 1.93 1.42 sp 3.70 

eae 2.75¢ 2.80¢ 34.50 38.50 1.93 1.42 2.95¢ 


t Delivered. a Mill prices. b 5-15 tons, add ‘Le. 1-5 ‘tons, add 25e. Less than 


ton, add 50c. ¢20 tons or over Base. d Mill price pond freight. e F.o.b. 


dock. f Includes delivery in free delivery zone. g Less than 1 ton, add 25c.; 1 to 5 tons, add 10c. * High scrap steel prices cut former 15c. differences between new 


billet and rail steel in many mills. 


A’ List price. # Plus Dominion and Province sales tax. & Quotation on changed basis; no actual price change. m Per sq. yd. 





PLUMBING, HEATING, WATER, SEWER AND 


DRAIN PIPE 





Cc. L. PIPE 








VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE————. CLAY DRAIN CONCRETE WROUGHT STEEL PIPE————. 
TILE SEWER PIPE Full standard weight, h 

Per net ton Per foot, Delivered ASTM C13-35 Per 1,000 ft., car- Per ft., delivered; lto3in., Butt Weld 3% to6in.; Lap Weld 

f.o.b.6in. std. 8in., std. - in., 24 in. 36 im. load dots, f.o.b. ASTM C 14-35 Black Galv. Black Galv. 

to 24 in. a 8.8. 6 in. 8 in. 12 in. 24 in. % % Be % 
ee $53.66 $0. og $0. 67 $3.39 $5.70e $110.00 $140.00 $0.45 $2.00 48.2 54.2 59.7 61.2 
Baltimore........ 57.00 .60 2.70 7.25 160.00 200.00 -75 2.00 65.5 57.5 63.0 54.5 
Birmingham... .. 49.00 ms -495 1.95 5.50 100.00 220.00 .50 1.70 62.2 54.2 59.7 51.2 
BOER. 6.06-0c00es 59.40 .392r -7156r =. 33. 75r 7.9955r 170.00tr 265.00tr -46t 1.77 Eee LAP 
Chicago. ........ 58.33 .40 .675 2.70 7.00 110.00t  150.00t .45 1.85 0 55.0 5 53.0 
Cincinnati. ...... 57.27 .308 -4455 1.80 5.125 105.00ts 170.00ts .36T 1.60T 57.1 43.4 54.0 39.6 
Cleveland........ 58.75 -266r -513 2.15 5.535 90.60 139.40 .36 - 1.60 68.5 57.5 66.0 54.5 
NN os cua vow 60.43 -31 .58 2.25 5.00 90.00 110.00 46 1.57 ‘ Pelee pas awe 
Denver.......... 65.56 Sear wane ons Spite set's ae : rene wih 
ee a 58.75 -385 .7425 2.925 7.75 170.00tu 263.00tu -36 1.75 57.6 44.0 54.5 40.2 
Kansas City. .... 59.73 -31 -56 2.20 6.20 154.00 286.00 45 1.60 35.6 46.1 46.2 59.4 
Los Angeles...... 72.40 -325T -585T cea pas 130.50 217.50 1.00 2.00 61.1 50.1 (58.6 . 47.1 
Minneapolis... .. . [60.10-61.83] .305t . 549T 2.196T 6.25T Pee sae -90 2.10 64.2 53.2 60.7 49.2 
Montreal. ....... 69.00 -850 1.500 5.25p 8.50ep 45.00m 64.00m" .8llm 2.31m IF shia dese ss 
New Orleans. .... 55.78 .37r -78 1.69 150.00 220.00 45 1.65 62.4 54.4 58.8 50.3 
New York....... 56.40 .38 -75 3.06 7.88 eke ae -60 1.40 64.9 53.9 62.4 50.9 
Philadelphia. .... 55.00 .35 -675 2.835 7.35 165.00 225.00 45 1.75 56.6 42.8 53.6 39.1 
Pittsburgh....... 60.00 -287t -553t 2.475T 6.45 124.00 193.80 -99 2.00g 68.5% 57.54 66.0% 54.5% 
St. Louis........ 56.84 .31 . 558 2.232 4.95 93.50 242.00 —_ 2.15k 68.5 57.5 66.0 54.5 
San Francisco. 72.40 .3625d .6525d 2.61 6.52 115.00 192.50 2.34 45.0 31.0 41.0 26.0 
ae 74.20 .40 .72 2.88 115.20 Q 1.44f . . 


t Delivered. + F.o.b. a B. & S. class B and heavier, C/L lots, 200 tons and 
over Burlington, N. J. (base) $50.00. Based on existing freight rates; subject to 
rate change. Gas pipe and class A. $3 per ton additional, 4 in., $3 per ton 
additional, 30 in. and larger usually $2 per ton less. 6 Double strength. c List 
to dealer. d List. e 30-inch. f Less 5% for cash. g Culvert pipe. A Dis- 
counts from standard list consumers carload prices, except Pittsburgh prices 
are f.o.b. mill. Base price $200 per net ton. List prices per ft.; } in., 8}c.; 
2 in., 11}c.; 1 in., 17¢.; 2 in., 37¢.; 2} in., 58}c.; 3 in., 76}c.; 4 in., $1.09; 6 in., 
21.92; 3 per cent tax on transportation costs not included. # Applies also at 
Lorain, Ohio mills Chicago delivered base is 2} points less on butt, 1} on lap. 
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Freight is figured from Pittsburgh. Lorain, O., Chicago Dist. Billing is s from 
point producing lowest price at destination. WROUGHT IRON PIPE: Base 
price and list prices per ft. same as wrought stee! pipe. Discount for Pittsburgh 
base. Butt-weld—1 in. and 1} in. black 34 galv. 16; 1} in. black 38 galv. 184; 
2 in. black 37}, galv. 18. Lapweld—2} in. to 3} in. ‘black 314 galv. 144; 4} in.; 
to 8 in black, 32} galv. 17. Reinforced; spec. C 76-37. & Reinforced; spec. 

C 75-37. 1 Plus sales tax. m Centri. spun. n 27-in. pipe. o Less 50%, 
p Less 53%. # Price quotations on delivered ub since Mar. 1940; current 
f.o.b. price $84 for 6 in.; $130 for 8 in. ¢ Full truck load lots. wu Scarce: care 
load quantities not readily available. 
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@ New organizations, and old organizations 
streamlining buildings to meet modern business 


needs, require quick interpretation of their 

plans in terms of fabricated structural steel. 
The three great Allied companies join forces 

to serve you super-fast in fabricating the steel, 


delivering tonnage to the spot, and erecting your 

0 buildings on schedule. 
It is a matter of record that the Allied group 
can engineer a building from the blueprint stage 


to finished structure...and get the structural 
steel out on time. 


under Way 


@rhe industrial lant : 
**builds wastes a to- - AML p », a w.a8..~- 
day...steel structures en one : 
--- safe, distinctive, 4 ee : 
functional in design. 
Allied’s engineering 
skill, plus flexibility 
of the three Allied 
plants, assures fabri- 
cation of mass ton- 
nage to specifications. 
Deliveries on schedule 
whether your order is 
for a ton, a thousand 
tons, or more. 





@3500 Tons of Allied 
structural steel were 
used in the building of 
this great bridge which 
spans the Mississippi. 
his is an example of 
the way Allied co-op- 
erates to produce and 
erect the structural 
steel for bridges and 
. other public projects 
where steel is used in 
the superstructure. 











STRUCTURAL 
STEEL COMPANIES = syne: 


FABRICATORS (75,000 TONS CAPACITY 
CLINTON BRIDGE WORKS, 101 S. Second St., Clinton, lowa ERECTORS 
GAGE STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., 3123-41 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 8, II! 
MIDLAND STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., 1360-20 S. 54th Ave., Cicero 50, III 
\ { 
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LUMBER, TIMBER PLYWOOD—PER M FT., B.M., CARLOAD LOTS F.O.B. 








—SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE AND DOUGLAS FIR 
All S. L. Y. P. is No. 2 common or better and for No. 1 N. C. Box. (Prices in Bold Face) 
All Fir planks No.2 common, Fir timber is No. 1 common. Lengths up to 20 ft. (Prices in italics) 





———~ LONG LEAF Y. P. PLYWOOD 


Merchantable grade Rail freight increment 


up to 20 ft. (See note for base price) 
1x6 8 1x8 3 2x4 548 2x6 548 2x8 48 = 2x10 4S) = 3x12 Boh = Gx12 Beh «12x12 Beh 2x12 Bed 12x12 Red &%" %" 
Atlanta........ $41.00 $41.00 $35.50 $38.50 $37 .50 $41.50 EE > aoa oe wae oe $60.50 00 $17.90 $21.85 
Baltimore...... 44.00 46.00 44.00 46.00 47.00 52.00 IRR ATA RE Sires ean 115.00 120.00 18.25 22.25 
48.00 49.00 56.00 56.00 56.00 57.50 68 .00 $75.00 ee cawa,) SE cls cach whee 
Birmingham. . 45.00 45.00 44.50 43.50 44.50 47.50 68.00 55.00 ee eee ees 17.35 21.15 
1 50.00 50.00 49.50 48.50 49.50 52.50 Su oudteenen t's ben's 67.50 Pee = Wess dence 
Boston........ 60.008 60.00" 60.00 60.008 60.008 62.008 Ee Fanaee fe wie 58.00 58.00 18.25 22.25 
56.00 565.00 54.00 54.00 54.00 54.00 58.00 58 .00 RS sana) swiabewi 2s: --6 het sO dae no 
Chicago....... 58.00 59.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 62.00 EN S20 cee: renee 90.002 90.001 14.60 17.80 
53.00 63.00 54.00 54.00 54.00 65.00 56.00 56.00 eae: Raeee eee e eS bees ee Beet 
Cincinnati. .... 47.50 49.00 42.50 42.50 42.50 44.50 DOOD. sa bebe wot ee ce 65.00 65.00 17.35 21.15 
Cleveland...... 42.50k 42.50k 52.50k 51.00k 65.00 65.00 83.00 83.00 SM ot Wagats a avay 17.75 21.60 
sete Cee ¥ e 45.25 45.25 44.50 43.00 43.00 47.25 60.75 58.75 58.75 88.75 85.00 14.60 17.80 
Denver........ t 64.25 64. 25¢ 64.754 65.254 63 .75* 64.75* 68.75* 72.00 Pe "eee? eats 10.45 12.70 
Detroit........ 61.00 61.00 57.75 57.75 57.75 63.75 SRR: 2 Ceke awe eh teehee 70.75 90.00 17.35 21.15 
57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 62.76 72.76 765.00 76.00 Sn = Vuwaee: ose ee <7 san ae ae 
Kansas City a 69.00 69.00 67.00 65.50 67.00 69.00 DE As! Paee te severe 84.00 94.00 12.60 15.40 
66 .00 66.00 59.50 69.50 59.50 69.50 76.00 80.00 MN 2) Piece. gues i See ee gh SN SS ioe 
Los Angeles....a 60.00 60.00 60.50 60.76 59.25 69.26 72.76 72.00 eee EE eg er 9.90gh 12.05gh 
Minneapolis. ...tb 63.00* MP |. noeaens Fi behest ree PS a FE TOIT, Pa Sink RAPE SSS Op ako ee eae SLR Sa e 12.60 15.40 
t 63.00 63.00 60.00 61.00 59.00 60.00 61.00 66.00 ARISE st Se SO ner ta oc tele 
Montreal. ..... t 64.00 65.00 60.00 63.00 65.00 EB NEE RSA ft ne Cages pe 200.00 ee oe Oe ae 
90.00 90.00 90.00 90.00 90.00 90.00 80.00 80.00 eee | Ca gules 2 en ees at (ae ge RP 
New Orleans 42.00 42.00 39.00 38.50 34.00 42.00 SE.) ites seo wane 54.50 69.00 14.60 17.80 
80.50 30.50 30.00 80.00 29.00 29.00 28 .50 29.50 ae: a Wea iin an ee eee 
New York..... [ Range from $75.00 to $80.00 | [ Range from $80 to $85] ..... ~~ ..... 120.00f 125.00f 18.35 22.25 
ge tr aa eee 65.004 66 .00% 65 .00% 65.00% eT SRN See eee iciae ol amen: Sane ee ee 
Philadelphia. . . 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 were >- Sakae hae be 130.00 130.00 18.25 22.25 
76.00 76.00 76.00 75.00 75.00 765.00 85.00 90.00 90.00 iSseeei st weave | babe”. dS oS ohee 
Pittsburgh... .. 50.80 53.20 62.75 55.00 60.85 62.50 See ES ALE eee 120.00 130.00 18.10 22.05 
69.00 68.10 66.10 65.30 65.20 65.76 82.75 88.75 eee.  Sehwaka. | “a vinod See en ote Le es 
St. Louis...... te 61.00 61.00 57.00 56.00 57.00 59.00 71.00 76.00 76.00 87.00 87.00 14.60 17.80 
San Franciseo..d 41.00 41.00 36.50 36.7. 85.765 85.76 87.50 36.00 ae > Veen” ese ae 7.309 8.90¢ 
SA 45.50a 46 .60a 46.750 45.750 44.600 44.50a 47.760 47.760 (| ees a 9.00 0.00 
Bold Face type, Southern Pine. Italics, Douglas Fir. ‘Long leaf. ‘Roofers Note: Special concrete form grade Fir Plywood, 4’ by 8’ panels, 5-ply, sanded 
N. C. Pine. *Spruce. * Native. * Western Pine, No. 3 Common. 7 Spruce. 2 sides, water resistant glue, carload lots, delivered per 1,000 sq. ft. surface. 
* Norway Pine. t Delivered. o« Yard prices. 6 Contractors discount in Seattle base price on }”, $95.15; on }”, $104.85; price includes oiling and seal- 


Minneapolis and St. Paul discontinued May 21, 1938. 
cars San Francisco freight rate. 
t Plus sales tax. 


GLASS, EXPLOSIVES, CHEMICALS 


WINDOW GLASS 
Discounts from jobbers Per Ib. 40% A 


ec 5M ft. or less. d F.o.b. 
e 10% discount taken off. f Up to 18 ft. 














ing charges. For other centers add rail freight increment from table or proper 
size. For resin dipped treatment, add $10.50 per M. g Lower rate by water 
shipment. A 50,000 lb. minimum. i Ranges from $65 to $75. j Average price. 
k August 1943 price. 1 September price; none later available. 


PILES, TIES F.0.8. 








list, Aug. 15, 1938 Gelatin in 50-lb. cases 
Single or Double Thickness delivered in 200 lb. lots* 


PILES 
Prices per linear foot, fir and pine, bark on, f.o.b. cars, New York. Fir based 








A quality B quality on Wash. and Ore. points to New York shipping area; pine based on ffeight from 
DEAE, civisseind . 74% 75% $0.15 Norfolk. By a. 
Baltimore.......... 78% 79% .15 Dimensions Points Length Pine * Fir 
Birmingham........ 76% 76% -105 = 1S4e. ot bath. 4.........0-05 Gin.  30to 5Oft. $0.34 ..... 
Boston.........+++- 77% 78% 15 7 12 in.— 2 ft. from butt...... 6-in. 50 to 59-ft. . eee 
Chicago............ 77% 77% 15 a 12-in.— 2 ft. from butt... ... 6-in. ~— 60+t0 ae, meee ore. 
= 12-in.— 2 ft. from butt... ... 6-in. 90 to 100-ft. ene ».54 
Cincinnati.......... 17-10% 77-10% 15 & 13-in.— 3-ft. from butt... ... 5-in. 91 to 100-ft. oa .56 
Cleveland.......... 77% 77% 19 a} 14-in.— 2-ft. from butt... ... 6-in. 50 to 69-ft. -41 .63 
ste seceeeeees 76% 76% 1575 PRS 14-in.— 2-ft. from butt......  6-in. 70 to 79-ft. .43 .57 
Denver... ....+++++ 76% 76% 155¢ 3 3 14-in.— 2-ft. from butt... ... 5-in. 80 to 85-ft. i: ae ee 
MIN i ods covauk’s 77% 77% 1575 o 14-in.— 2-ft. from butt... ... 5-in. 85 to 89-ft. we Reees 
og 14-in.— 2-ft. from butt... ... 5-in. 90 to 100-ft. a8 -62 
eqs —_ ia ciameats yrs “ Al ¢ * Pine piling over 80-ft. available only in limited quantities. 
A OB. wwe ccee fo! .—) 
Minneapolis........ 77% 77% 155 4 ; RAILWAY TIES = PENS 
Montreal........... 40-10-2%ab 50-2%ac 1675+ a Prices f.o.b. per tie for carload lots: 6°x8 "x8 7°x9"x8'6 
New Orleans........ 0% 75% 16 . Biss a og Tr. a Tr. 
, Ee eae 2.00 $3.00a 2.50 $3 .00a 
ef ow laa oon on od 3 New York...... 8. L. Sap Pine...... 1.43/1.54 2.59 1.76 ~ 2.86 
Pittsburgh. . 79% 1225 Mixed Oak. ........ 1.71 2.59 2.42 3.58 
i > ee 77-10% 77-10% 155 Birmingham Hardwood. ......... 1.00 1.60a es 2.254 
San Francisco 66% 73% 155 MAG :c'o5: oo eee voce SG. Sie... .35/3.60 
Geeta Los . Douglas Fir......... 2.00 3.254 2.90 4.70a 
ae 75% 75% .1575t Phileden Red Oak 2.1009 3 
a Discount from list Sept. 1939; sales tax included, but 6% tax exemption not os ‘ White te sao 1.60 ts 2.40 — 
allowed for. 6 Single thickness. ¢ Double thickness. d Discount from jobbers’ . uauegiiee ts eles 1.63 2. 15a 2. 19 3. 25a 
list Sept. 15, 1928. Sap Pine or Cypress. 1.70 ve 2.06 Sens 
* Urban prices influenced by service charges or local storage and ryan 4 Sen Francisco... Douglas Fir 1. 25bef 3.00caf 
regulations, do not consistently reflect IE ™ prices in less Montreal "beh oF Maple ie Be ‘ 1.65 1.04 Fn 
e F.o.b. Louviers, Colo. f In boroughs of San Spent a8 Sieenealh and ak Wiccan A : ee me ae Reh aRlA? 
Tr.— Treated; Untr.— Untreated. a Creosoted. 6 6°x8’x8'6". c Empty 
in Manhattan south of Canal St. add delivery charge of $6.00 per trip. *' F.o.b. cell. d Zine. eGreen. fF.o.b. cars. + Out of market. -g January 1943 price, 
40% Ammonia Gelatin price ranges in other than urban areas, per Ib. . Sohae ie ‘ : 6 ‘ 
(except Seismograph Grades) 7 
20,000 
Ib. net Tons 200 Ib. lots CHEMICALS 
E. of the Miss., except Fla Water, sewage treatment, read work, f.o.b. carlots, New York 
ee ERIS 105 $0.13 $0.15 ane powder, i - a f -— -b. eae 100-Ib........5.. $2.50- 4 
W. of Miss. to Rocky Mtn. a per Cn OE RE IES APES es J 
States, Fla. and Maine. -11 -.1175 .135 -.1175 .155 -.1675 Calcium chloride, 77-80%, flaked, 100-Ib. paper bag, del’d, ton. 18.50-35.00 
Rocky Mtn. States... ... -11 _-.1225 .135 -.1525t .155 -.1725t Silicate of soda, 52 deg. in drums, f.o.b. works, per 100 Ib...... 1.40 
Pacific N. W. States... .. .1075-.12 .1375-.15 .1575-.17 Soda ash, 58%, in paper bags, per 100 Ib. dense............... 1.15 
Pacific 8S. W. States...... -1050-. 1125 .135 -.1425 .155 —. 1625 Sulphate of alurninum, commercial, in 100-Ib. bags, per ton... .. 23 .00--25 .00 
t F.o.b. Louviers, Colo., or Butte, Mont. Sulphate of copper, in bbl., per 100-Ib... 0.0... 0.0... cece eee 5.00 
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" $TRUCTURAL CLAY BUILDING TILE, BRICK AND LIME— DELIVERED 





STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE 
PARTITION — SCORED 
Per M lots of 2,000 pieces or over, 


3x12x12 in. 4x12x12 in. 
$110.00 $130.00 
84.00 90.00 
80.00 85.00 
105.00ta 112.00ta 
85.80 91.70 
65.55 69.90 
97.50 104.00 
71.40 76.40 
99.00 112.00 
92.70 96.70 
67.00 69.00 
73.50tr 89. 50tr 
tree tes 111.606 
92. 50a 98. 50a 
72.00 72.00 
99.40 106.00 
112.10 119.60 
88.40 94.30 
67.00 72.00 
96.00 108.00 
115.00 125.00 


$230.00 
170.00 
160.00 


STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE — LOAD 


210. 10ta 


172.60 


176.85 
130.00 
144.00 
230.00 


+ F.o.b. aSmooth. b Carload lots delivered to job. 


@ Not load bearing. 


N. J. 





e 48 Ib. tile. 


g Selected common. 
#F.o.b. Warehouse only. & $1.00 discount. 


BEARING — SCORED 
Per M lots of 2,000 pieces or over 
8x12x12 in. 8x12x12 in. 10x12x12 in. 12x12x12 in. 


$240.00 
200.00 
191.00 
252.09ta 


125 .00t 


$270.00 
260 .00 
252.00 


¢ 6x12x12 in., 3-cell. 


h F.o.b. Perth Amboy, 
lLump. m Per bbl., 180 Ib. 





$300 .00 
300 .00 
288.00 


o Per bbl., 200 lb. 


for cash. 


w Per 200 lb. bag. 








BRICK. LIME———_-----—-~ 
Per M in quantity Per ton, In paper, Carload lot, 
Common Straight Hydrated Common _— wPulverized, 
backing hard finishing hydrated or lump 
r $24.00 $17.50 $13.50 $15.04 
17 .00k 21 .00k 19.00 14.00 2.50m 
16.50 23.00 18.11 13.64 2.25lo 
20.00% 20.00% 21.00T ep? 16.00 
17.00 18.00 17.00 15.00 12.50 
27.75 27.75 15.50 oS a ro 
22.75 22.75 15.75 13.25 as 
15.25% 16.75% 19.00 15.00 15.00 
21.50 21.50 oeanw sae seen 
23.25 23.25 19.00 16.00 16.00 
17.50 18.50 19.32 13.00 10.92 
13.50 15.00 16.50 17.50 17.50 
25.50 31.509 24.00 16.00 19.00 
22.16Tu 33.20tu 24.60u 15.00u 14.00u 
Sees.” Sataa 18.30 12.08 14.10 
19.50/20.50 ........ 20.00 14.00 17.00 
20.75 23.75 19.00 16.00 15.00 
23.25 25.25 17.90 15.40 2.55m 
22.50 21.50 22.00 18.00 2.50m 
ar 24.00 23.00 2.50m 
20. 50k 24.00k 20. 00s 20.00s 3.00m 
p 280 lb. bag. +r 5% discount 10 days. s 2% discount 


t 5$x8x11}. 


tt 5x8x12. 
x Not available. 


u 8% sales tax included 


oe 6x12x12-in. 








PAINT, 







































































ROOFING—F.0O.B. CARLOAD LOTS 





t Delivered. Note: Red lead in oil 50c. higher than white lead in oil. 
lead prices change frequently due to pig lead price changes. 
c¢ ASTM Spec. D266-31. 
@ Subject to 25% discount. f Distributors’ price to contractors. 


Spec. 3-49A. 


RED LEAD WHITE LEAD ———READY-MIXED PAINT 


Per 100 lb. in. 


600-lb. (Approx.) bbl. Per 100 Ib. 


10.00 
10.25 
* 10.25 


in oil 
$14.125 
13.75 
14.125 
13.75 
13.75 


13.75 
13.75 
14.50 
14.25 
13.75 


13.875 
14.25 
13.875 
11.05 
13.75 


13.75 
13.75 
13.75 
14.00 
14.25 


Graphite b 


Per gal., drums 


$1.30 


-90 





Aluminum b 
$2.25 


wit 
Sass 
i) 


a 


b U.S. War Dept. 
d 80% minimum ferric oxide. 
g 55 gal. can. 





Ferric 
Oxide d 
$1.20 
2.50 


1. 
2. 


h Per roll, 


I Per lb. 


1942 price. 








Roils, slate 
surfaced, 85- 
90 Ib. per sq. 

$2.06 

2.30 
2.09 
2.00th 
1.75hf 
2.20 
71 
.75h 


: 


2.25 


-19 
10 
7123% 
71 


. 7098 


mom Nn 


25 
.95 
72 
71 
15 


Oe ee 


65 Ib. 


m Per bbl. 


Asphalt Tar felt, 

felt, per per 100 

100 lb. Ib. 

$2.06 $2.06 

2.70 2.70 
1.98 1.98 
3.30fuv 3. 30tuv 
1.74hf 1.82hf 
2.10h 2.10h 
1. 63h 1.61h 
1.66h 1. 66h 
2.25 2.25 
2.30 2.30 
1.50 pis 
1.6243h¢ 1.6243h¢ 
2.45t 2.45 
1.6273a 1.62730 
2.71 2.71 
1.84h 1.84h 
1.77 1.77 
2.40 2.40 
2.16h se 


i Minneapolis and vicinity. 
n May, 1941 price. 
r Not ava.lable, except on priority rating; then quoted specially. 
t Federal tax included. 





o 60-lb. roll. 


u 90-Ib. roll. 


Asphalt 
coating 
per gal. 
$1.00 
.40 
.32 
. 25 
.33f 


.33 
- 237 
-35 


50. 
28 
45 
32 


- 84t 
-26 


-32 
.34 
35 
-33 

35 


ROOFING SUPPLIES Carload lots f.o.b., factory ————. 


Tar pitch 
350 Ib. bbL 
per ton 
$36.00 
29.00 
28.35 


nh bt 
sa 
88 


to 
~ 


gs: 8 8 


women: 


See | 
333 8 


nN 


2% 


5 
s 


26 . 50) 


j Asphalt pitch. & Per 100 lb. 
p Plus 8% sales tax. 
s December, 
v Truck delivery. 
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WAGE RATES—PER HOUR 











Brick- Car- 

layers penters 
Atlanta........ $1.75 $1.50 
Baltimore... ... 1.75 1.675 
Birmingham. . 1.75 1.375 
Boston. ....... 1.725 1.60 
Chicago....... 1.90 1.85 
Cincinnati... .. 1.825 1.60 
Cleveland... ... 1.875¢ 1.65 
a 1.937 1.425 
Denver........ 1.80d 1.625 
Detroit........ 1.725 1.50 
Kansas City... 1.75 1.575 
Los Angeles. . . 1.50 1.35 
Minneapolis. . . 1.625 1.50 
New Orleans. . 1.625 1.375 
New York..... 2.255 2.10b 
Philadelphia. . 2.00 1.58 
Pittsburgh... .. 2.00 1.75 
St. Louis....... 1.90 1.70 
San Francisco. . 1.875 1.50 
Seattle........ 1.91 1.61 
Montreal*..... 1.06 -96 

67 hr. day. 





Workers 
$1.625 
1.90 
1.625 
1.725 
1.88 


gS Bese 


= 
pe 8 eee 

So B2ae 

= "88 


Sezxex! 


Struct. Iron 


Hoisting 





Engineers 


1 


1.675/1.825 


ee 


¢ Prevailing rate on government work. 
* Cost of living bonus now included in basic wage. 


t Revised — See summary 


1.70 
1.375 


re Sore wee 
grees yee 


tN 


Plas- 
terers 
$1.50 
1.725 
1.65 
1.667 
1.90 


~sI909 
1suge 


a 


Serene 
Neuen 
seuae 


me tt Oo et 
s2us9s 
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-——Common Labor——. 





Building Heavy Const. 


$0.65 
95 
.65 
1.15 
1.20 


-90 
1.085 

-70 
1.00 
1.00 


-975 
1.00 

-95 

-70 
1.20 


23388 


$0.65 
-95 
.65 
1.15 
1.20 


8 


1.125/1.155 
(75 /1.25 


1. 
1. 


— 


eZsss BBRSS 88 


lala 


z 





Dollars per Hour 





























(200 CONSTRUCTION WAGES ? 
ENR 20-Cities Average 
+ 1.80 Hourly Rates 180-4 
7 60 | 1.60- 
Skilled Building Trades Average 
140 (brickloyers, carpenters, 1404 
ironworkers 
1.20 (.20- 
+ 1.00 Common Labor Average 1004 
0.80 080+ 
PUETDETACTICUDCTRCTRCERONOOTOCTIOTONTLEVEOTIOND 
1943 1944 1945 1946 








ENR Skilled Average; (Bricklayers, Carpenters, [ronworkers) $1.726 
ENR Common Average; $0.968. 































MANUFACTURERS’ 


New Aids to the Constructor 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 


IN EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 








Adjustable T-Square 


Molded of heavy, colorful plastic, a 
new streamlined adjustable T-square 
features a protractor graduated in de- 





grees. Another feature is that arms of 
various lengths—-12, 18, 24 and 30 in.— 
are interchangeable. 

The arm permits clear visibility over 
the entire surface of the work, and is so 
fastened to the head as to pivot to any 
angle. It is equipped with brass lugs 
for ink ruling.—C-Thru Ruler Co., 385 
Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Safety Lifting Clamp 
Two definite clamping principles are 
found in the new Volz Flat-Surface lift- 


ing clamp, it is claimed—one a pressure 


grip and the other a wedge grip. Any 
plate, container, assembly, etc., can be 
lifted provided it has a sufficient flat sur- 
face to engage the jaws of the clamp. 

All working parts are used in a 
strong drop forging casing. One jaw 
is actuated on a cantilever basic prin- 
ciple; the specially constructed sta- 
tionary jaw gives tremendous wedge 


power and grip. The clamp, in %%,. 


1, 3 and 6 ton capacities, will take from 
0 to 2 in. in thickness.—Merrill Broth- 
ers, 46-18 Arnold Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. 


Compound Water Meter 


Meter reading is speeded and errors 
eliminated, it is claimed, because the 
new Pittsburgh-Empire compound water 
‘neter has but a single register. This 
register records flows of both velocity 
and displacement measuring units 
through use of an over-riding clutch co- 
ordinator. 

The meter’s space-conserving interior 
design includes a horizontally positioned 
propeller with shaft mounted on hard 
rubber roller bearings, and a full-open- 
ing swing action valve. with compensat- 
ing linkage, providing a_ straight- 
through passageway for large volume 
flows. An Empire oscillating piston me- 
ter measures flow rates below the accu- 
rate capacity of thé propeller unit. 











Quonset modified for garage and storage uses 


Now in production is a modification 
of the round-roofed Quonset hut, differ- 
ing from the older type in that it has a 
straight side. Designated the “Quonset 
24,” this building has an unobstructed 
interior suited particularly for garage 
and storage of implements, tools and ve- 
hicles, and also for rural utility pur- 


184 


poses. Contractors may find it useful 
for field offices. While the basic unit is 
24 ft. deep and 12 ft. long, as many sec- 
tions as desired may be added to in- 
crease the length. Sliding doors and 
section panels are available—Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., Stran-Steel Div., 
Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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The compound meter, smaller and 
lighter in weight than previous com- 





pounds, is made in a complete range of 
sizes.—Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., 
400 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, 
Pa. 


Steel Tee-Post and Truss 


New time-saving shoring develop- 
ments, RJM trusses and tee-posts for 
concrete forms are said to be proved by 
field tests and actual use on large con- 
struction projects. Steel tubing having 
a tensile strength of 110,000 Ib. psi. has 
been utilized. 

The truss is built sectionally, so that it 
may be quickly expanded or shortened 
as the architectural design requires. The 
tee-post has a screw adjustment at the 
bottom, similar to an automobile jack; 
it may be used in conjunction with the 
truss for floor and wall shoring, as well 
as beams and pilasters.—Ray J. Moths 
Co., Inc., 714 West Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 


Spot Welding Process 


An improved technique of spot weld- 
ing, the Dot-Weld process, is said to 
eliminate residual stress and contraction 
resulting from high temperature weld- 
ing. This process, utilizing the new 
A-C Mogul Quench-Arc weld machine 
and the novel Dot-Weld pistol, pene- 
trates from .001 up to 2s in. The air 
pressure unit built into the pistol 
quenches the electrode and the arc in a 
constant stream of cooling air. 

The weld machine has a sturdy, 
streamlined cabinet, with a hinged top 
storage compartment, two 15-ft. lengths 
of cable, 20 ft. of air hose with fittings, 
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HERE: — in print and ready for men interested 
getting jobs done fast—complete information about 

¢ finest paving combination you can put behind 
ing mixers. 


Know all about 


LAW-KNOX Transverse Blade 
CONCRETE SPREADERS 

nd (Send for Catalog No. 2046) 

LAW-KNOX CONCRETE 


FINISHING MACHINES 
(Send for Catalog No. 2045) 


se machines, and the complete line of Blaw-Knox Con- \ 
ction Equipment, are the answers to faster construction and 
ofitable paving. 


ow nearest Blaw-Knox dealer knows the capacity of this 
quipment for blue ribbon performance. Ask him. ¢ | 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
W-KNOX DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX CO., 2001 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. « New 
dip * . Rares “yy ; a? pi, ei ul F wre, oe + me 7 - = ~ wee 








TRACING CLOTH 
for 


HARD PENCILS 





@Imperial Pencil Tracing Cloth has the 
same superbly uniform cloth foundation 
ond transparency as the world famous 
Imperial Tracing Cloth. But itis distinguished 
by its special dull drawing surface, on 
which hard pencils can be used, giving 
clean, sharp, opaque, non-smudging lines. 

Erasures ore made easily, without 
damage. It gives sharp, contrasting prints 
of the finest lines. It resists the effects 
of time and wear, and does not become 
brittle or opaque. 

Imperial Pencil Tracing Cloth is right 
for ink drawings as well. 


te a ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe 





i 1 
! IMPERIAL! 
PENCIL 1 
TRACING ! 
CLOTH! 
i i 
{ | 
| ! 
| % | 
i i 
[| SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERY AND =f 
} DRAWING MATERIAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE. i 


me ime ses ee ees se se OT OE NN ae ee ee meal 
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and other equipment. It is designed for 
220 volt, 60 cycle, single phase, but 





models are available for other voltages 
and cycles.—Metallizing Co. of Amer- 
ica, 1330 West Congress St., Chicago 
7, lil. 


Bag Dumper 


Bags up to 350 lb. weight and 24 in. 
wide may be quickly lifted and emptied 
by the new Ritchie bag dumper; which 
operates on a 14 hp. electric motor and 
can be wheeled about as needed. An 
automatic shut-off switch stops the 
motor at top and bottom positions of the 
lift, and as an added safety feature, a 





special clutch arrangement disengages 
the motor if the downward return of 
the chute is obstructed. According to 
the manufacturer’s announcement, the 
upward lift takes 10 seconds, with 8 
seconds to lower. 

The dumper has an adjustable height 
chute to fit narrow openings and prevent 
spilling; two spikes catch and hold the 
bag while dumping—ASCO Manufac- 
turing Co., 601 South Anderson St., Los 
Angeles 23, Calif. 














DISTRIBUTORS 


Headquarters for 
MACHINERY and SERVICE 


Implement Co. 


COLO... 
CONN...New Haven—W. I. Clark Company 
DEL.....Phillips Machinery & Tractor Co., Baltimore 





FLA... . . Jacksonville, Miami, T: Equipment Co. 
eae ruck & Tractor Company 

GA...... Atlanta—Tri-State, Inc. 
Albany—Tri-State Tractor Company 

IDA.... Boise & Po Equipment 

ARs Peoria & eld—A. E. Hudson Company 
Salem—E. W. Werner Motor Company 
Chicago—R. C. Larkin 

IND Indianapolis—indiana Equipment Co., Inc. 

1OWA Moines—Herman M. Company 
Wichita—S. H. Denney Road Machinery Co. 

KY. Louisvill Machinery & Supply Co. 

| Pre Baton Rouge & Monroe—Dunham- 

MAINE Truck-Tractor Co. 

MD. Machinery & Tractor Co. 


MINN... Minneapolis & Duluth—Rosholt Eaipment Ga 

MISS... Jackson—Mississippi Road Supply Co. 

MO... . .St. a ee vane & Equip. Co. 
Kansas City—Noel 


Brooklyn—Edward 
Long Island—George @ Malvese & Co. 
Albany, Syracuse —Milton-Hale Mach. Co. 
N. C.....Raleigh—J. B. Hunt & Sons 
N. D... .Fargo—Myhra Equipment Company 
OHIO... . Cleveland—Gibson-Stewart Company 
innati—Rish Equipmen 


Cinci it Co. 
jor Equipment Co 
OKLA... Tulsa & rie—C. L. Boyd Company, Inc. 
ORE.. . :Portiand & Eugene—How 
PA...... it Co. 


R.1 

S.0....;5% 

$.D... ‘Sioux Falls, Rapid City—Empire Equipment Company 
TENN... Knoxville & Chattano oga—Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co. 


ee een ag oh & Equipment Co., Inc. 


AD ON OPPOSITE PAGE 
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REVERSE DITCHING 
OR BLADING : 


ADAMS Gives You ALL These | 2 ieee sr’ 


. BANK 
with Blade Centered on Circle fm iy. may CUTTING 


AN EXTREMELY wide range of blade positions— 
obtained without mechanical adjustments—is one of the 
important operating advantages which has made 
Adams Motor Graders top favorites the world over. 


Quickly, easily, Adams fast power-operated blade 
controls—conveniently located at operator’s finger 
tips—accurately position the blade for virtually all 
surface, ditch and bank work .. . without shifting blade 
on circle or even adjusting blade lift links! REGULAR 


Occasional cuts, which call for unusual blade posi- fay m DITCHING 
tions, are easily handled through simple adjustment 
of telescopic lift links. Only where extreme blade posi- 
tions are demanded is it ever necessary to shift blade 
on the circle. : 





Discover how this, and other Adams’ superiorities, 
will speed operations, increase efficiency and reduce 
costs... for you! For complete information visit or 
phone your near-by Adams dealer. 


J. D. ADAMS MANUFACTURING CO., Indianapolis, Indiana 





ge 


ROAD-BUILDING AND 
EARTH-MOVING EQUIPMENT 
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See ad on page 189 for list of 
equipment in each line 


Worthington-Ransome Distributors 


Ala., Bicmingbam. J. D. Pittman Tractor Company 
<- De oe Seana, Coast Equi we 

0. nver, Power ey mpany 
Fla., Miami, Allied Eaaee 
Fia., Orlando, High Lauip. ; € Supply Company 

Tampa, E person & 
Ga., Atlanta, ractor & Machinery, Company 
Ida,, Boise, Olson Manufacturing pan. 
Il., Chicago, Chicago Construction Equipment Co. 
Maine, Maine Truck-’ Tractor Company 
Mam. Boston, Cha Wilkes ¢ Co. 
— — yt ee pochy. & Supply &- 
inn., Minneapolis, ppi-Murphy Equip 

Miss., Jackson, Jackson Road Equip. Co. 
Mo., Clayton, The Howard Corporation 
Montana, Billings, Interstate Truck & Equip. Co. 
x a elena, ee Eng. Works 


» Albuquerq Fisher Co. 
oe Milton-Hale Ma see ig oe Company 


3 al York, H 
»  m  D., Fargo, Smith an Bly ¥ Works, Inc. 
oma City, Townsco Equip. Company 

S. om ‘Columbia, Smith Equipment Company 
Tenn., Knoxville, Dempster Bros., Inc. 
Texas, Dallas, Shaw Equip. Co. 
Vt., Barre, A. M. Flanders, Inc. 
Wisc., Milwaukee, Drott Tractor & Equip. Co., Inc. 


Ransome Distributors 


Aris., Phoenix, Lee Redman Company 
Ark., Little rag — MACH ws Inc, 
Conn. .. New Haven, W. I. Clar 
Waterbury, Conynstos Sup ppl Ke 
D.C., Washington, M. A. Doetsc 
lil., Chicago, ‘Lhomas Hoist Company 
Ind. ., Fort Wayne, American Steel Supply Co 
Ky., Paducah, Henry A. Petter Supply Company 
La., New Orleans, Ole K. Olson Company 
Md., Baltimore, Stuart M. Christhilf & Company 
Mich. Detroit, T. G. Abrams 
Mo., Kansas City, Brown-Strauss Corp. 
Neb., Lincoln, Highway uip. & Supply Co. 
N. Newark, J « 
-& Raleigh & Smith Eanie. Company 
Cleveland, H . B. Fuller oe pe teated 
a., Philadelphia, Giles & Ransom 
Wilkinsburg, Arrow Supply ae 
Tex., El Paso, Mine and Smelter Supply Company 
"Houston, McCall Tractor & wee Company 
San Antonio, San Antonio om Sueety On 
W. Va., Charleston, Clyde P. Bee , Inc. 


- 





Worthington Distributors 


Ark., Fort Smith., “hy A. Young & Son 
Little Rock, R . A. Young & Son . 
Ind., Reid-H b Cx 
mend Des Moines, Electric Eng. & Const. bo. 
Ky., Harlan, Hall Equipment Sales Company 
Lousville, Williams Tractor Compan ng & 
La., New Orleans, Wm. F. Surgi aeee. mpany 
Md., Baltimore, D. C. Elphinstone, 
Mass., Cambri 





e, Field Mach. Company 
Mich., Detroit, W. H. Anderson Co., Inc. 
Fiint, Gr sden-Hall & Cc Pp v 

Mo., Kansas City, Mach. & Supplies Co. 
N. fa Hillside, P. A. Drobach 
No. American Air Compressor Corp. 
‘ ve o—s Smith Machinery Company 
uffalo, Dow & Co., Inc. 
ys York, Air Compressor Rental & Sales 
Olean, Freeborn Equip. Com =pey 
N. C., Raleigh, Caroline Tractor & Equip. Co. 
o., + Cleveland, Gibson ~ — ho 
ariet ort it Supply up 
‘Toledo, The Kilcsree } Mach. Co. 
Oregon, Portland, Andrews “yeheg Service 
Pa., Allentown, H.N. Crowder, Jr., Inc. 
Easton, Sears & Bowers 
Harrisburg, American Equip. Corp. 
Oil City, ‘reeborn Reeens nt Company 
Philadelphia, Metalweld, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Atlas Equip. "Corp. 
Wilkes-Barre, Ensminger & Company 
El Paso, Equip. Supply peng 
Houston, Dye Welding Supply Yompany 
San Antonio, Patten Mac uinery Company 
Va., Richmond, Highway Mach & Supply €o. 
Ww ash., Seattle, Star Machinery C ompany 
Spokane, Andrews Equipment Service 
W. Va., Fairmont, Interstate Engineers & Constr., 
Ine -orporated 
Wyoming, Cheyenne, Wilson Equip. & Supply Co. 


Bor Beve Bevres 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. 
Worthington-Ransome Construction 
Equipment Division 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 

















MEN AND JOBS 





To Stephen J. Michuda, engineer of 
bridges, Chicago, Ill., for the last five 
years, goes credit 
for one of the 
major contribu- 
tions to the war ef- 
fort in that area. 
By __reconverting 
the low-level 
Southwestern Ave- 
nue bridge into a 
lift bridge with 49- 
ft. clearance—a 
job which many 
said could not be done—and by recon- 
structing one swing bridge and four bas- 
cules over the Chicago River he made 
possible the passage of many large war 
craft from Lake Michigan direct to the 
Gulf of Mexico via the Chicago, Illinois 
and Mississippi Rivers. 


Maj. James G. Collins, former New 
York construction executive, after five 
years’ active service in the Canadian 
Northwest, Alaska, India, Burma, China 
and United States, reverted to inactive 
status Jan. 15. He was chief combat 
liaison officer with the American-trained 
and equipped Chinese engineers during 
campaigns against the Japs. 

Before going to the Orient, Major 
Collins served on the Alcan Highway, as 
executive of the Whitehorse Engineer 
District at Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, 
and area engineer at Fort St. John, 
British Columbia, which office directed 
the construction of the wellknown Peace 
River suspension bridge on the Alcan 
Highway. 

Before entering the Army in 1940, 
Major Collins was active for many years 
in the construction industry in New 
York, having been connected with the 
George A. Fuller Co., Portland Cement 
Association, Richmond Screw Co., and 
other organizations at different times. 


An Atlanta office has been opened by 
the Frederic R. Harris Engineering 
Corp. of New York, in the Candler 
Building, which will be staffed in large 
part by men returning from military 
service or former TVA engineers. The 
office will be under the direction of 
Calvin V. Davis, vice president, who 
now is in charge of the organization’s 
work in the South with headquarters at 
Knoxville. In addition to Mr. Davis. 
the staff at Atlanta will include Edward 
R. Sanner, former head of the produc- 
tion and cost control unit of the TVA 
design department and industrial en- 
gineer for the commerce department; 
James R. Frost, a former major in the 
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Supply Division of the Army Engineers 
who was a power investigating engineer 
for the TVA before the war; James M. 
Tuttle, recently released by the aerial 
photographic unit of the U. S. Marine 
Corps and previously with the highway 
design section of the TVA; and Joseph 
A. Roy, a veteran of World War I who 
joined the TVA staff after 14 years in 
the Missouri State Highway Depart. 
ment. 


Appointment of Lt. Col. George 
Kibler as executive officer of the Cincin. 
nati, Ohio, District, U.S. Engineers has 
been announced. Col, Kibler succeeds 
Capt. W. J. Derksen, who soon expects 
to leave the government service. Col. 
Paschal N. Strong and Col. Kibler were 
associated together in England prior to 
the invasion of Normandy, where Col. 
Kibler served as chief of operations in- 
der Col. Strong. 


Alfred Brahdy, senior structural engi- 
neer of the N. Y. City Board of Trans- 
portation, has been designated as acting 
division engineer in charge of the designs 
division. Mr. Brahdy since 1907 has been 
engaged in planning and construction of 
subways, and has been a consulting engi- 
neer. on rapid transit for Buenos Aires, 
Chicago and San Francisco. 


Theo Lanctot, for 25 years city engi- 
neer of Hull, Que., has resigned, effective 
March 31. 


James Cherrington, a graduate of the 
University of Alberta, has been named 
divisional engineer for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway at Penticton, B. C. He 
succeeds W. G. Dyer, who becomes engi- 
neer of track for the C.P.R. with head- 
quarters in Montreal. Mr. Cherrington 
was resident engineer for the British 
Columbia department of public work: at 
Nelson, B. C., from 1935 to 1941. 


H. P. Taylor, as resident engineer, and 
W. W. Prescott and Henry Shaw are in 
charge of an engineering office opened at 
Enfield, N. C., by the North Carolina 
State Highway and Public Works Com- 
mission. 


Edward L. Cousins, Toronto civil en- 
gineer, who recently returned to his post 
as general manager of the Toronto Har- 
bor Commissioners from his wartime post 
as administrator of Canada’s Atlantic 
Ports, resigned but will continue with the 
commission as consultant. He is suc- 
ceeded by F. R. Seandrett, who has been 


acting general manager. 
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THs Live Boom “PAVER Lomas COSTS 


Let’s consider the unique advantages of 
the boom on a standard 34-E Ransome 
Blue Brute “Dual Drum” Paver to see 
why you can lay more yardage . . . more 
accurately ... with less manpower... 
than with any other paver. 

Because this boom is really a “‘live 
boom” just like your crawler crane, it 
can be power-elevated to allow 9 ft. 
clearance under the bucket. And the 
paver can be operated continuously 
with the boom in the elevated position. 


Think what that means. Whenever 
you want, or as often as you want, you 
can concrete retaining walls, abutments, 
headwalls, etc. in one operation at the 
same time you lay the slab. You 
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eliminate the extra expense of doing 
those operations separately. 

Moreover, because this “live boom” 
spreads as it swings it covers wider 
area with each batch... cuts down on 
costly hand shoveling. 


OTHER BLUE BRUTE PLUSSES 


In addition, a Blue Brute “Dual Drum” 
Paver has the fastest-charging, self- 
cleaning skip... hydraulically-con- 
trolled bucket, eliminating split batehes 
-. + metal-to-metal spiral cut-off for 
precise water measuring... mechan- 
ically-operated batchmeter for all- 
season accuracy. These and other 
features are described in detail in 


Bulletin 208. Write for it. 
24R8-3 


© February 


Na 2a 


SSS : 


KNOW YOUR 


But BRVIES 


Your Blue Brute Distributor will 
gladly show you how Worthington- 
Ransome Blue Brute construction 
equipment will put your planning 
on a profitable basis and prove that 
there’s more worth in Worthing- 
ton-Ransome. Act now! His 
name is listed on page 188. The num- 
ber beside his name indicates the 
Blue Brutes he handles. 


1. 

Blue Brutes include: Pavers, Con- 
crete Spreaders**, Concrete Mixers, 
Concrete Placing Equipment, Big 
Mixers, Finishing Machines**, Pneu- 
matic Placing & Grouting Equip- 
ment, Truck Mixers, Plaster & Bitu- 
minous Mixers, and accessories. 


2. 

Blue Brutes also include: Diesel, 
gasoline and electric driven Port- 
able Compressors from 60 to 500 cu. 
ft. capacity in mountings to suit all 
jobs; Rock Drills and Air Tools in a 
wide range of weights and sizes; 
Contractors’ Pumps.** 

“Postwar Products 














PRESSURE 
IS 
PROTECTIVE 





For most effective wood preservation, the chemicals 
must be forced deep into the wood. American Lumber 
es & Treating Company obtain this deep penetration by 
‘ the vacuum-pressure method in closed steel cylinders. 


i Dipping, brushing on, or other makeshift methods 
i. e can’t begin to give comparable results. So, when you 
i buy treated lumber, remember to say, “pressure- 
"| treated” . . . it’s best! 


Whalever your needa — 


AMERICAN LUMBER GIVES YOU ALL 3 


7, Wolmanized Lumber* — protects 
against decay and termite attack. 


2. Minalith—fire-retardant. 
‘8. Creosoted lumber. 








*Registered 
trademark 


FLAMEPROOFING 


WOLMANIZING 





CREOSOTING 


16449 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








Harold B. Barry, formerly of Hillsboro, 
Ill, has been named to succeed Fred 
Jonah of St. Louis, as chief engineer of 
the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad. 
With the railroad since 1903, he has been 
assistant chief engineer since 1929. His 
headquarters will be located in Spring 
field, Mo. 


James O. Hunter, a graduate of thc 
University of Missouri and of Washing 
ton University, St. Louis, has been named 
Missouri state airport engineer. Leo C. 
Harman, formerly a Navy pilot, has been 
appointed state aviation engineer. 


Lewis A. Schmidt, Jr., who has been 
practicing engineering in Chattanooga. 
Tenn., for the las! 
year and a half, 
joined a partner- 
ship there under 
the name of 
Schmidt, Peerson 
and Hedman, En- 
gineers. The other 
members are John 
W. Peerson of 
Florence, Ala.: 
and Aake F. Hed- 
man, of Knoxville, 





John Peerson 


*|Tenn. Both have previously been em- 


ployed by T.V.A., Mr. Peerson more re- 
cently as assistant construction enginee: 
at Kentucky Dam, and Mr. Hedman as 
chief structural designing engineer of 
the construction plant division at Knox- 
ville. 

Mr. Peerson is a civil engineering 
graduate of the University of Alabama. 

Mr. Hedman is a civil engineer gradu- 
ate of the Royal Polytechnic Institute of 
Denmark, 1925. After several years as 
a structural designer with large engineer- 
ing firms he joined T.V.A. in 1938. 

Mr. Hedman and Mr. Peerson were 
Mr. Schmidt’s principal office and field 

oc assistants, respec- 
tively, when he 
was construction 
plant designing 
engineer for 
T.V.A. from 1936 
to 1941. During 
this association 
construction plants 
aggregating cost 
of $20,000,000 for 
Guntersville, 

: Aake Hedman Chickamauga, 
Watts Bar, Hiwassee, Cherokee, and Ken- 
tucky dams were designed under their 
supervision. 

In the last 18 months Mr. Schmidt’s 
services as a consultant have been used 
on projects for Kentucky Utilities Co. at 
Dix Dam, Ky., Central N. Y. Power Co.. 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Missouri Portland 
Cement Co., at St. Louis. He is also 
special consultant to T.V.A. at Great 
Falls Dam and has done foundation ex- 
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ploration work for Hendersonville, N. C., 
Harrisburg, Ill.; and the U. S. Army En- 
gineers at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


J. A. Fletcher has been appointed 
county engineer for Peterborough County, 
Ont. A graduate civil engineer of the 
University of Toronto, he has recently 
been acting county engineer for Grey 
County. 


Paul J. Mahoney of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, has been appointed county engi- 
neer of Pottawattamie County at Council 
Bluffs, to succeed Darrell N. Blake, who 
resigned to become engineer with the 
A. N. Eaton Products Co., Omaha, Neb. 


J. A. Rowat, Estherville, lowa, county 
engineer for Emmett County has resigned 
to form a partnership at Estherville with 
L. W. Murray, recently discharged from 
service, to handle drainage work and 
similar construction. The city council at 
Estherville has appointed Mr. Rowat as 
part-time engineer. 


Fred D. McClelland has been ap- 
pointed Ringgold County engineer at Mt. 
Ayr, Ia. He formerly served as county 
engineer for Adama County for eleven 
years and during the war served the gov- 
ernment as engineer in Alaska for one 
and a half years. 


Don W. Robins is the new city en- 
gineer of Compton, Calif. A graduate of 
the university of California at Los An- 
geles, and specializing in hydraulic engi- 
neering, Mr. Robins surveyed work on 
the Pan-American highway through Cen- 
tral America during 1943 and 1944. 


Morales C. Vendig, resident plant en- 
gineer for the United Carolina Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Wilmington, N. C., has resigned 
to re-enter private business at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. He went to Wilmington in 
1941 as assistant plant engineer, and was 
promoted to plant engineer. 


R. H. Hobner of Defence Industries 
Limited, has been appointed assistant 
project engineer at Montreal, Que. He 
was formerly superintendent of mainte- 
nance at Bouchard Works, Jean Brillant, 


Que. 


Col. Richard H. Tatlow, General Staff 
Corps, Army of the United States, as a 
member of the staff of the Production 
Division, Army Service Forces, from 
October, 1942, to May, 1945, has received 
the Legion of Merit award because of his 
eminently successful management of the 
Army’s industrial facilities program. His 
citation reads: “Colonel Tatlow was di- 
rectly charged with staff responsibility 
for all matters pertaining to the process- 
ing and approval of industrial facilities, 
redistribution of facilities excess to the 
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PRODUCTS OF: ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


the 


ELASTIC 
ome Gi Gy .u 


protects 


permanently 


the RED ELASTIC COLLAR —denoting an ESNA product—is 


a 


Waar happens when this Red Elastic Collar becomes part of a’ nut? The 
nut becomes an ESNA Elastic Stop Nut! And it provides permanent pro- 
tection for any detachable or adjustable assembly. 

How? 

First, an Elastic Stop Nut locks in position anywhere on a bolt or stud. 
Every bolt can be precisely prestressed to carry its full load. Positioning 
devices can be adjusted with precision. Vibration cannot disturb these 
settings — because the Red Elastic Collar eliminates all play between 
bolt and nut threads with its full contact, permanent grip. 

Second, it prevents thread corrosion, Moisture is sealed out. Adjust- 
ment or removal is easy — any time. 

Third, it prevents thread damage. Full thread contact in the Red Elastic 
Collar keeps the metal threads firmly seated. Axial play caused by vibration 
or stress reversal is dampened. 

Fourth, it prevents seepage of liquids past bolt threads. Permits nut to 
be used as a sealing device. 

Fifth, it prevents maintenance waste. The Red Elastic Collar, which 
does not injure the bolt or its plating, permits repeated usage. 

Here’s a challenge: Send us complete details of your toughest bolted 
trouble spot. We'll supply test nuts — FREE, in experimental quantities. 
Or, if you want further information write for literature. Flastic Stop Nut 
Corporation of America, Union, New Jersey. Representatives and Agents 
in principal cities. 





INTERNAL 
WRENCHING 


ANCHOR 
MOUNTING 
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ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


GANG 
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POERIARY PARE 
PRISERS 
ar 


IMPORTANT as cood penets, 


are the Erasers that correct and 
keep drawings clean. For Quality 
on which yeu can depend specify 
EBERHARD FABER. Onsaleevery- 
where, in all shapes and types. 
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needs of the using service and for policies 
and procedures relating to the inspection 
of material. In fulfilling these duties of 
an unusually complex nature, he exhib- 
ited a high degree of professional engi- 
neering and staff ability and marked 
resourcefulness in devising and imple- 
menting new procedures.” 


Leo W. Peleske is public relations 
engineer with Consoer, Townsend & As. 
sociates, Chicago, Ill. A civil engineer 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin, 
he has been city engineer of Superior, 
Wis., and most recently was sanitary en- 
gineer with the Kentucky Water Co., 
Louisville. 





George S. Garman has been ap- 
pointed county superintendent of high- 
ways in Mercer 
county, Ohio, by 
State Highway Di- 
rector Perry T. 
Ford. He was a 
staff sergeant in the 
192nd Tank Bat- 
talion when he was 
discharged _honor- 
ably last Nov. 26. 
He enlisted in the 
Army in October, 
1940, and holds the Purple Heart with 
one bronze cluster; Silver Star medal, 
and the Distinguished Unit badge with 
two bronze clusters. 

Thomas R. Jacobi, lieutenant com- 
mander, CEC, USNR, has become city 
engineer of Anderson, Ind. He is an 
engineering graduate of Purdue Univer- 
sity. 

Leonard Shaffer, lieutenant colonel, 
Corps of Engineers, has resumed direc- 
tion of his construction company in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Val A. Mower, major, Corps of En- 
gineers and recently post engineer at 
Camp Chaffee, Ark., is now in the con- 
tracting department of the Iron River, 
Mich., Lumber and Fuel Co. 


Noble A. Bosley, captain, Corps of 
Engineers, has resumed his former 
work as a civilian employee of the 
Seattle District U. S. Army Engineers. 
He was called to active duty in 1942 
while a civilian engineer with the dis- 
trict, and has since served as assistant 
chief of the construction division, ex- 
ecutive officer and chief of the general 
engineering branch. He is a graduate 
of Montana State College. 

James C. Contratto, captain, Corps 
of Engineers, has returned to the De- 
partment of Roads and Bridges, Se. 
Clair Co., Ill., as engineer of design fol- 
lowing services in New Guinea and the 
Philippines. 

Gus Albert, major, Air Corps, a grad- 
uate of the University of Wyoming in 
1942, has been named assistant state 
engineer in Wyoming, a post vacant 
since January, 1945. L. C. Bishop is 
the state engineer. 

Demmie H. Cox, colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, and vice-president and man- 
ager of the Houston, Tex., branch of the 
Texas Gulf Construction Co., Inc., has 













Back fo civilian activity 


resumed his duties with the firm after 
almost five years in the military service, 
directing military construction in Ari- 
zona and in combat in the Southwest 
Pacific area. 

Samuel Jacobs, lieutenant com- 
mander, CEC, USNR, has resumed ac- 
tive work as owner of the Adirondack 
Construction Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Eugene Shields has returned to the 
city water, light, and power department, 
Springfield, Ill., as engineer. 

C. L. Gleason, Ames, Iowa, has been 
made district engineer for District 1 
(Central Iowa) following his return 
from service with the United States 
Navy. 

Morris N. Lipp, captain, now with 
the Allied military government in 
Tokyo, will soon return to his old post 
as city engineer of Miami Beach, Fla. 

Calvin C. Oleson, captain, Corps of 
Engineers, has returned to his former 
position as associate professor of civil 
engineering at South Dakota State Col- 
lege. Prior to his service with the armed 
forces, Mr. Oleson spent two years as 
acting head of the civil engineering de- 
partment at the college. 

Sheridan E. Farin, lieutenant colo- 
nel, after 5 years service in the Field 
Artillery, has returned to Division No. 4 
of the Public Roads Administration at 
Chicago, Ill. He took part in the cam- 
paign in Germany. 

C. S. Monnier of Tremont, III, lieu- 
tenant colonel, after service in North 
Africa, Sicily, Italy, France and Ger- 
many, has entered the employ of the 
Public Roads Administration, assigned 
to the Illinois district. 

George A. Keen, formerly in the 
Army, is now head of the Druid Hill 
Park division, Baltimore, Md. He is a 
career engineer in the municipal service. 

Sydney L. Ruggles has resumed his 
former position as construction engineer 
and maintenance foreman at the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Danbury, 
Conn. For more than a year he was 
engineer of water, sewer and petroleum 
pipe lines in the construction division of 
the Alaskan Department, working in the 
Aleutians. 

Morgan Johnson is assistant pro- 
fessor of civil engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. He was recently 
released from the Navy, when he served 
in the field test section of the Naval 
Ordnance laboratory. 
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...You get the trenching jobs done faster 
and at less cost... because of their... 


RUGGEDNESS 
MOBILITY 
SPEED 
POWER 


SUPERIOR 


DEPENDABILITY 
MANEUVERABILITY 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 
20100 ST. -CLAIR AVE: CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
CLEVELANDS SAVE MORE BECAUSE THEY DO MORE 
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BRIGGS & STRATTON ENGINES 
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Manufacturers, dealers and users of gasoline pow- 
ered appliances, farm machinery and industrial 
equipment know from experience that it pays to 
power with Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle, air-cooled 
engines. Over two and one quarter million of these 
engines have demonstrated their ability to deliver 
dependable power under all operating conditions. 
Specify Briggs & Stratton engines and you are 
assured of the “right power” for your equipment. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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Col. George Mayo, C.E., has become 
district engineer, San Francisco )js. 
trict, U. S. Engineer 
Department, reliev- 
ing Col. Kenneth 
M. Moore, who has 
been transferred to 
the Duluth, Minn. 
district. 

Colonel Mayo is a 
graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, 
of 1911, and entered 
the Corps of Engi- 
neers in 1916. He Col. Mayo 
had a long period of duty as dis 
trict engineer at Portland, Ore., and 
commanded the Ist Regiment of En. 
gineers and Fort Du Pont, Del., from 
1928 to 1931. This was followed by 
service in Hawaii and as chief of the 
fortifications section, in the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, for four years. 

During the war, Colonel Mayo was 
transferred to the Panama Canal Zone 
as chief of the Carribean Defense Com- 
mand and subsequently division engi- 
neer of the Panama Engineering Divi- 
sion. In 1943 following duty as com- 
manding officer of the Ist Airborne Unit 
Aviation Engineering Training Center 
at Westover Field, Mass., he was ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Army Air 
Forces. 










Col. George J. Zimmerman of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has assumed new duties 
as district engineer 
at Portland, Ore., 
succeeding Col. 
Ralph A. Tudor, 
who has left the 
service. Colonel 
Zimmerman .served 
in Hawaii with the 
Engineers in 1931 
and in 1934 re- 
turned and was as- 
signed as professor 
of military science 
and tactics at Washington State College. 
Later he was assistant district engineer 
at Seattle, held the same position at 
Mobile, and then became district engi- 
neer at Norfolk, Va. He went overseas 
in 1944 and took part in the Leyte in- 
vasion with the assault echelon. 










Col. Zimmerman 


Charles A. Jackson, Jr., major, 
Corps of Engineers, has returned to his 
pre-war post of civilian engineer with 
the Seattle District U:S. Army Engi- 
neers after receiving his discharge from 
the Army. 


Norman T. Almquist, connected 
with the American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation from February, 1937 to January, 
1942, has been discharged from the 
Seabees and has returned to the associa- 
tion as administrative assistant. 
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Starting Its 15 YEAR on This Joh! | 


When the National Mortar & Supply Co., 
Gibsonburg, Ohio, purchased this 14- 
ton, gear drive Plymouth gasoline loco- 
motive back in 1925, it was intended for 
use in a quarry, handling heavy loads on 
short hauls. For more than 20 years, it's 
been doing that job, and has been han- 
dling ‘plenty of ‘extra’ work, like car- 


switching. 


This outstanding performance record is 
the reason why National has added sev- 
eral other Plymouths to its fleet since 


1925. And it's the reason why you can 
look with assurance to Plymouth for the 
answer to your industrial transportation 
problem. Plymouth design, materials and 
craftsmanship combine to provide more 


tonnage at less cost. 


PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVES 
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ig dil , Tt and loss when you 
can strip, move in ead get set for kcther job without costly 
reconditioning. You can do it easily and quickly with Heltzel 
Steel Forms ... without fuss or fuming. 

The value of your Heltzel Forms increases with each ad- 
ditional mile of completed paving. You'll cheer these lower 
maintenance and conditioning costs. 

Vibration or jarring cannot bother Heltzel Forms... thanks 
to a non-clogging, single wedge stake pocket, one of the many 


exclusive Heltzel features. 


Remember, Heltzel builds it better. 
| "BUILDS IT BETTER ‘7 BETTE: 


Place your order for Steel Forms now. If you delay, steel may 
not be available, and we will be unable to make delivery on time. 


Profit Information Here 


WELTIEL 


RIRPORT FoRm 





B-19-A A-20-F 
STANDARD ROAD FORMS DUAL ROAD FORMS STREET FORMS 


Send for your copies; mailed promptly upon request 


he be L | | EL STEEL FORM & IRON CO 
WARREN, OHIO - U.S A 















LeRoy M. Davis has joined the engi- 
neering staff of Public Utility Engineer. 
ing and Service Corp. of Chicago, IIl., a. 
assistant hydraulic engineer. He was 
graduated from Cornell University in 
1923 and since then has been with power 
companies on construction, design, r¢ 
search and operation, 


G. C., Thompson, Bourbon County, 
Kan., road engineer from 1930 to 1936, 
was recently rehired in the same capacity 
by the Bourbon county commissioners. 
He succeeds Sam Anderson, who wil] 
serve as his assistant. 


George A. Mason, for 25 years with the 
Washington State Highway Department, 
has been appointed assistant city engi- 
neer at Tacoma, Wash. 


William J. Weller, civil engineer of 
Portland, Ore., has been appointed trans. 
portation engineer in the public utilities 
department of that city. He previously 
had been in the traffic engineering 
bureau. 


Chester McGrane, special layout engi 
neer for the Department of Public Works 
of Milwaukee, Wis., has resigned, effec 
tive April 1, to become construction 
superintendent for the Badger Construc- 
tion Co., Milwaukee. 


Frank Turner of Raleigh, N. C., an 
engineer for the Carolina Power and 
Light Co., has been appointed engineer 
for the North Carolina State Budget 
Bureau. He succeeds W. W. Pollock, who 
resigned to join with the engineering firm 
ot Northrup and O’Brien, Winston-Salem. 


W. H. Fisher, formerly with the engi- 
neering department of Douglas Aircraft 
Co., has been appointed city engineer at 
Muskogee, Okla., succeeding Bruce 
Patrick, resigned. 


Raymond H. Dodge, who was commis- 
sioner of public works at Syracuse, N. Y.. 
until he was succeeded by Charles E. Bil- 
lion, is in the newly-created post of di- 
rector of operations. 


Capt. G. K. Carnes, a civil engineering 
graduate of Texas A. & M. College, after 
a tour of duty with the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Army, in the southwest Pa- 
cific, is an instructor of engineering sub- 
jects in the advanced section of the 
engineering department at Fort Belvoir, 
Va. 


At Sacramento, Calif., A. M. Nash has 
been appointed principal highway engi- 
neer in charge of surveys and plans. He 
was formerly district highway engineer at 
Eureka. Taking his place there will be 
George Hellesoe of the San Francisco 
district. 
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with its EQUALIZED PLY STRESSES 


In ordinary belt, as it goes around the pulleys, 
there is a constant alternation of “stretch 
and buckle” stresses—different for each ply — 
which speed outer ply rupture, shorten belt and 
fastener life. 
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Advantages of Compensation 


In all styles of Condor Compensated Belt, you get 
these belt-saving, production-building advantages: 


1. Ruptures in outside ply eliminated 
2. Freedom from ply separation 


The way the Strength Members are made and ap- 3. Longer fastener life 

plied in the construction of Condor Compensated 4. Can be operated over smaller pulleys 

Belt lets it flex freely and with equalized ply 5. For heavy loads, plies may be increased with same 
stresses. This patented and exclusive Compensa- pulleys ; nae ee 

tion principle represents what is probably the most 6. Higher overiend copecity or margin of safety 


7. Less wear on pulley side 
8. High production efficiency 
9. Material reduction in belting costs 


beneficial development in belt construction of the 
last quarter century. 


Reports like these indicate the kind of service you Also available with Style H surface for low tension 


get from Gondor Compensated: 


An 8-ply, 16-inch Condor Compensated Belt on a paper mill 
drive is “still performing like new” after 9 years. 


“100% more starting load capacity without appreciable belt 
slip.” ... Many users report 3 to 4 times longer fastener life 
from Condor Compensated. 


operation, Style F with friction surface on the pulley 
side, and Style B with bareback surface on pulley 
side, where some slip is desirable. 
Improve your production now with Condor Com- 
pensated Belt. Write for Bulletin. 










“After the second flood receded, we again dried out the belts. 
e Today they are as good as the day we put them on (2 years) 
and we have not even had to take them up.” 





ORDINARY BELT 
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Dregram Condor Compensated Bolt. 
- Condor Belts will be made in the red color mately the division of How yout baie the eurve 
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N nearly every war-producing area, there has been one 

or.more “war casualties” among sewers and drains... 
particularly in industrial plants discharging chemicals and 
acids into lines not intended to carry this type of waste. 
The result has been expensive plant shut-downs, costly 
repairs and replacements. 


In no instance has Clay Pipe appeared on any list of systems 
put “out of action” by corrosion— pipe enemy No. 1. 
That's because Clay Pipe is completely inert to corrosion 
. its hard, tough texture resists the attacks of acids, 
chemicals and all kinds of industrial wastes, including 
hydrogen sulphide from septic sewage and acid soils. 
In your reconversion plans, play safe by specifying Clay 
Pipe . . . the all-purpose pipe for sewers and drains .. . 
which handles whatever waste comes its way. Once installed, 
it lasts for generations . . . it mever wears out. In the long 
run, Clay Pipe is the most economical pipe. 


For information or engineering literature from one of 
the regional association offices write to: E 
NATIONAL CLAY PIPE MANUFACTURERS, INC. 


e 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
C-845-3 
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Elections and 
Activities 





C. E. Parks, Indianapolis, has been 
elected president of the Indiana Engi- 
neering Council. William C. Cupp, 
Fort Wayne, was named vice-president, 
and Don E. Pierce, Indianapolis, per- 
manent secretary. 


The board of directors of the North 
Carolina League of Municipalities has 
elected Davetta L. Steed, Raleigh, ex- 
ecutive secretary to succeed Patrick 
Healy, Jr., who has resigned to look 
after personal interests in Utah and 
Wyoming. 


Philip Tuttle Williams has been se- 
lected executive-secretary of the Caro- 
linas Division of the Associated Con- 
tractors of America, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Charlotte, N. C. He suc- 
ceeds Frank Conner, resigned. 


Clarence Zachow, Clintonville, Wis., 
has been elected president of the Fox 
Valley chapter of the Wisconsin Society 
of Professional Engineers. Harry Bre- 
vik, Appleton, was named vice-presi- 
dent, Donald Kutchera, Neenah, trus- 
tee and Jess Johnson, Sturgeon Bay, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Glenn E, Park has been elected presi- 
dent of the Charlotte, N. C., Engineers 
Club to succeed Beaumert Whitton. 
Other officers elected are: H. W. Oct- 
inger, vice-president; Joe L. Greenlee, 
secretary and treasurer; and John R. 
Purser, Jr., J. Marks Abernathy, G. W. 
Gilchrist and C. O. Fulbright, directors. 


A. H. Harding has been appointed 
manager of the Portland, Ore., chapter 
of the Associated General contractors 
of America. 


Thomas C, Shedd, professor of civil 
engineering, University of Illinois, has 
been elected president of the Central 
Illinois section of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. Vice-president last 
year, he succeeds H. A. Spofford, 
Springfield, Ill. Succeeding Mr. Shedd 
as first vice-president is L. E. Philbrook, 
Springfield. W. M. Lansford, depart- 
ment of civil engineering, University of 
Illinois, was named second vice-presi- 
dent, and Dr. Ralph B. Peck, University 
of Illinois, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


E. H. Hines, Greenwood, S. C., has 
been elected president of the Carolinas 
Road Builders Association, succeeding 
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Low in sensitivity to ordinary electric light, Photo-Arc 
can be printed in a normally lighted room — even in 
your drafting room. 


Peerless Photo-Arc reproductions 
speed up reconversion planning 


Now you can make any type of contact photo-reproduc- 
tion with new ease, new speed, new standards of quality: 


® Black line reproductions from pencil originals ° 


® Sharp black and white prints on transparentized Vellum 
from blueprints or yellowed originals 


® Refiexed negatives from opaque or two-sided originals 
® Duplicates of letters and manuscripts 


Moreover, every kind of Photo-Arc reproduction can 
be made on your blueprint machine. 
Or, you can obtain a Photo-Arc printer at surpris- 
ingly low cost. 


For further infermatioz: 
write for Bulletin 2E 

















Nello L. Teer, Jr., Durham, N. C. 
Other officers elected are: John Thomp- 
son, Greensboro, N. C., vice-president: 
and Warren J. Mann, Raleigh, N. C.. 
secretary-treasurer. Named to the board 
of governors are: C. P. Ballenger, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C., Sam Dreyfuss, Colum- 
bia, S. C., T. P. McKeekin, Cheraw, 
S. C., Gregory Poole, Raleigh, N. C., 
K. Sloane, Fayetteville, N. C., and 
Walter Smith, Charlotte, N. C. 


D. D. Gross, chief engineer of the 
Denver municipal water department, 
has been elected a director of the Amer- 
ican Water Works Association for a 
3-year term. Mr. Gross will represent 
the Rocky Mountain Section of which 
he is a past president. 


James S. Burch, ‘Raleigh, N. C. sta- 
tistics and. planning engineer of the 
North Caroline Highway Department, 
has been elected chairman of the plan- 
ning and statistical committee of the 
Southeastern Association of State High- 
way Officials, and W. A. Watkins, also 
of Raleigh, state construction engineer, 
has been re-elected chairman of the as- 
sociation’s committee on road designs. 


These are the newly elected officers of 
the Producer’s Council, Cleveland, 
Ohio: President, Howard B. Wentz, 
Armstrong Cork Co.; vice-president, 
Brighton Slutes, H. H. Robertson Co.; 
secretary, Harold Bergman, J. S. Zurn 
Manufacturing Co.; and treasurer, A. 
C. Gleason of the Crane Co. 


R. M. Garth, engineer at the Naval 
Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla., has been 
elected president of the Engineering 
Professions Club. Other officers are W. 
J. Fowler, vice-president; R. W. Clouss, 
secretary; W. D. Schultz, treasurer, and 
N. C. Farmer, program director. 


H. H. Johnson, Smith Bros. & Wil- 
son, has been elected president of the 
Vancouver, B. C., General Contractors 
Association. Ralph C. Pybus, Common- 
wealth Construction Co., was elected 
first vice-president and F. J. Dawson, 
Dawson Wade & Co. second vice-presi- 
dent. Directors are J. Tucker, Domin- 
ion Construction Co.; Hugh Martin, 
Marwell Construction Co.; W. D. Lee, 
Vancouver Pile Driving Co.; L. G. Mur- 
ray, B. C. Bridge & Dredging Company 
and W. E. Jenkins, Columbia Bitulithic 
Ltd. 


. The Seattle Chapter, Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, has elected 
Don Mowat, president of the A. F. 
Mowat Construction Co., as president. 
Other officers include O. B. Daniels, 
vice president; John H. Sellen, secretary, 
and Elmer Edwards, treasurer. Named 
to the executive board were J. B. War- 
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. E= Aluminum Company of Couaia Ltd., Arvida, Quebec. 
Plans by Owners coakuelie 
Contractors — Foundation Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 
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300, 000 Cubic ecces POZZOLITH Concrete 
In WORLD’S LARGEST ALUMINUM PLANT 


By using Pozzolith, cement dispersion, the following important 
benefits were secured: 
1. Serious segregation problem, due to hauling mix up to 14 miles 
over sprawling job site, was completely overcome. 
2. Savings were effected through re-design of mixes. 
3. Concrete with greater durability was obtained. 


Pozzolith produces all the benefits of air entrainment and does 
so with increased strength and at lower cost. Findings of the 
Nation's top testing authority prove this. Pozzolith’s high 
standard of performance has won it wide acceptance, as use in 
millions of cubic yards of concrete testify. 


Would you like to have complete information on Pozzolith? 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY, LTD. 


TORONTO la the. U.S, A.—The Master Bellden Conpeny, Cleveland 3, Ohio MONTREAL 


MASTER “: BUILDERS 
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For Catalogs, Prices, Deliveries 
Write or Wire 


Hi-PQwVieim BOCKETS 


GEORGE HAISS MANUFACTURING CO., INC., 140th ST. & RIDER AVE., NEW YORK 51, N. Y. 


YOUR OWN 
BLUEPRINTS 





WICKES BLUEPRINTER SAVES TIME « 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
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rack, George Teufel and J. C. Boe.» 
flug. 


R. E. Chase is the new president of | \¢ 
Tacoma Engineers’ Club at Taconia. 
Wash. Other officers are F. M. Veatc!), 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, first vice 
president; J. L. Sharp, Weyerhaeuser 
Co., second vice president; Car] F. Pluy. 
macher, City Light, secretary-treasurer: 
and N. W. Temple, Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., executive member. 


Lars Langloe, consulting engineer «of 
Olympia, Wash., -has been elected presi 
dent of the Pudget Sound Flood Council, 
while the following were named vice. 
presidents: C. E. Axelson, Bellingham; 
C. O. Mannes, Seattle; Lester Corey, 
Tacoma; Ed. Berg, Olympia; H. R. Dick. 
enson, Hoodsport; Charles Neville, Che- 
halis; Francis Gleason, Aberdeen, and 
James Brain, Ellensburg. Named to the 
executive committee were Charles King, 
Bellingham; Robin Welts, Mount Ver. 
non; Axel V. Anderson, Sylvania; 
Charles Wartelle, Seattle; Roy Thomp 
son, Tacoma, F. W. Mathias, Olympia; 
Lyle O’Dell, Shelton; A. M. Setter, Cen- 
tralia; John Pearsall, Aberdeen, and S. J. 
Dumbolton, Ellensburg. 


Wariner G. Scott, Lincoln, Neb., state 
engineer, has been elected president of 
the Nebraska section of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. Other officers 
are Burgess Manchester, Omaha, senior 
vice president and Rex Edgemont, as- 
sistant professor of civil engineering at 
the University of Nebraska, junior vice 
president. E..W. Woodbridge, city en- 
gineer at Omaha, is the retiring president. 
Charles R. Hedke, U. S. district engineer 
at Omaha, was presented with a life mem- 
bership for 35 years of service in the 
society. 


Planned to be a permanent Washoe 
County, Nev., organization, the Reno En- 
gineers Club was recently organized by a 
group of Reno and Sparks civil engineers. 
C. G. Hall, regional planning engineer, 
is president of the organization. Elliott 
Cann, of the Reno city engineer’s office, 
will be secretary. Other charter members 
include Charles L. Hill, Kyle Forrest, 
H. L. Morisette, E. C. Grafton, E. H. 
Raiford, H. N. Wallace, Fred W. Clay- 
ton, H. P. Boardman, A. C. Burhns, A. E. 
Holgate and William C. Anderson. 


A 5-member Ohio Board of Building 
Standards has been appointed by Gov. 
Frank J. Lausche to serve until Dec. 5. 
1949, studying anc recommending stand- 
ards of building to be enacted into law. 
The board comprises W. W. Metcalf, 
Columbus; Daniel C. McLaughlin, Lima; 
Granville E. Scott, Norwalk; John P. 
Jones, Cleveland, and George E. Martin, 
Cincinnati. 
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How to Cut Metal Cleaning Time 





NEW, FAST-ACTION DETERGENT CLEANS FERROUS 
AND NON-FERROUS METALS...Easy to Handle 
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Used throughout the war in critical 
industry as a superior cleaning agent, 
newly-developed SOLVENT “26” is now 


available for all industrial needs. 


Offering many advantages in time, labor 
and cost over other present cleaning 
methods . . . Solvent “26” is so effective 
a detergent it can be used at ordinary 
room temperatures. 


The fast action of Solvent “26” reduces 
cleaning time from hours to minutes on 
dismantled engine parts and all kinds of 
machinery. Simply dip, rub, brush or spray 
it on. Then flush clean with hot water. 


Mail the coupon today for literature and 
information leading to a demonstration 
of this unique product in 

your own plant. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 
oe. ee 


Cities Service Oil Company 
Room 619 

70 Pine Street 

New York 5, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in a demonstration 
of Solvent ‘‘26”—at no cost or obligation. 


Company 


Address 











The Smith Air Compressor 
is right for the major- 
ity of your jobs... 


@ BIG ENOUGH to operate medium 
weight rock drills, paving breakers, clay 
spades, tampers, large spray guns. . 60 
cu. ft. capacity. Head equipped with 
high speed compressor valves. Auto- 
matic unloading and idling. 


@ SMALL ENOUGH to be towed at 
truck speeds from job to job. Initial 
and operating costs arelow. Uses only 
1 gal. of gasan hour! Its Ford motor 
and standard parts mean easy, low-cost 
maintenance. Don’t waste money with 
oversize, unwieldy compressors, Use 
the power you pay for. 


@ Are you interested? 
Write, phone, or wire today! 


430 College St. 





Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Manufacturers’ Activities 





C. C. Gerow, first director of sales for 
Hercules Powder Co. has retired after 
more than 47 years 
in the explosives 
industry. Mr. 
Gerow was one of 
the first three men 
employed by Her- 
cules when the 
company was 
formed in October, 
1912. He started 
his career in the 
explosives indus- 
try in 1898, when at the age of 18, he 
joined the Laflin & Rand Powder Co. as 
a clerk in the New York office. He be- 
came a salesman for the company, and 
covered the territory around New York 
City, including parts of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and New York 
State. Upon joining Hercules Powder 
Co. Mr. Gerow was appointed assistant to 
J. T. Skelly, vice-president in charge of 
sales. Late in 1918, he was made sales 
manager and for the next ten years su- 
pervised all sales, including explosives, 
naval stores, and cellulose products. When 
the company was divided into operating 
departments in 1928, Mr. Gerow became 
director of sales of the Explosives Depart- 
ment. 

His successor, Leroy Keane, was ap- 
pointed director of explosives sales Oc- 
tober 1. Before that, he was manager of 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., explosives sales office. 


APPOINTMENT of Clifford S. Setter as 
vice-president and chief administrative 
officer of United States Plywood Corp. 
has been announced by President Law- 
rence Ottinger. Mr. Setter has resigned 
as chief of the Plywood and Veneer 
Branch of the War Production Board, 
and also as president of Setter Bros., 
Inc., of Cattauragus, N. Y., plywood 
manufacturers. 


Tue MencEL Co., Louisville, Ky., has 
acquired the Foreman-Derrickson Ve- 
neer Co., of Elizabeth City, N. C., which 
operates a hardwood plywood mill with 
an annual capacity of 20,000,000 ft. 
The company owns timber to assure a 
15 to 20-year operation, according to 
President A. A. Voit. The plant, com- 
pleted last April, replaces one destroyed 
by fire. 


W. D. Hatey, Seattle, Wash., has 
been appointed assistant district mana- 
ger in the Pacific northwest territory 
for the shovel and crane division of the 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., Lima, 





Ohio, according to William C. Cham. 
pion, district manager. Mr. Haley has 
been with the company for 15 years. 


Tue H. A. Smitn Macuine Co., Hope- 
well, N. J., has been renamed Rockwell 
Machine Co. A subsidiary of the Rock- 
well Manufacturing Co., it supplies 
precision machined parts to other subsidi- 
aries and divisions of the company. In 
particular, it builds meter registers, regu- 
lators and gage cocks. There are no per- 
sonnel or policy changes, Herbert S. 
Rockwell continuing as director of opera- 
tions at the Hopewell plant. 


Hersert B. McKean, late of the 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, has 
been engaged by the Timber Engineer- 
ing Co., Washington, D. C., as assistant 
to Carl A. Rishell, director of research. 


OutTcROWTH of an agreement made in 
July, 1944, between Henry J. Kaiser and 
S. A. Perkins, president of Standard 
Gypsum Co., is an announcement re- 
cently made by Kaiser that preliminary 
work has started on a plant to manu- 
facture wallboard and other gypsum 


- products in Richmond, Calif. Piling is 


now being driven for plant foundations 
and deep-water docking facilities, while 
manufacturing equipment has been or- 
dered to coordinate with a 6-months con- 
struction program. 

Richmond facilities will include the 
wallboard plant with a 200,000-sq. ft. 
per day capacity, a calcining plant, 
steam plant, raw material storage space, 
and other buildings. Gypsum lath, hard- 
wall plaster, agricultural gypsum, peb- 
ble gypsum, and tile will be produced. 


Soute Steet Co. announces the ap- 
pointment of Carl E. Lebeck as district 
manager for San Francisco and north- 
ern California. He will make his head- 
quarters at the main office, 1750 Army 
Street, San Francisco. Mr. Lebeck is a 
civil engineering graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and spent several 
years in private practice before entering 
the steel business in 1925. He went 
from Minneapolis, where he was district 
manager for Truscon Steel Co. In his 
new post he will have charge of sales of 
reinforcing and merchant steel, ex- 
panded metal commodities and _ steel 
windows and doors. 


Epwin M. Perrin, advertising man- 
ager of Robins Conveyors Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., since May, 1942, has been pro- 
moted to assistant manager of equip- 
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With a Buckeye Material Spreader you can lay 
an even course of any material from sand to 
crushed stone in a “single pass.” There’s no need 
for raking or brooming. There are no patches to 
go over; edges to clean up; or low spots to fill. 

Width of strips and depth of material are easily 
controlled. Strip can be spread tapered—thick at 
one side and thin at the other—or uniformly all 
the way across. The uniform flow of material is 
controlled by the spirally fluted feed roll which 
keeps a positive grip on the material, discharging 
it evenly in the desired quantities as the truck 
moves along. Any material—whether wet, dry or 


\ One Shot Spreading 


, Fast—Accurate— —low Cost / 


sticky—can be spread with absolute uniformity 
from a trickle to 11/.” thicknesses (up to 6” with 
“Strike-Off” Attachment). 

The Buckeye Material Spreader is a complete 
unit, not just an attachment for a truck. It rolls 
on its own dual rubber tires (steel wheels op- 
tional), and feed roll is transmission driven with 
adjustments for varying speeds. Users report 
savings of from 30% to 50% on material; accu- 
racy within 2%; and tremendous savings in time. 

Send for the Buckeye Spreader Bulletin today, 
and learn how you can increase your profits on 
highway and airport jobs. 


BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER COMPANY 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


juslt pby\ Buckeye 


CONVERTIBLE SHOVELS — BULLDOZERS—ROAD WIDENERS 
TRENCHERS — MATERIAL SPREADERS—R-B FINEGRADERS 
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“I've been around quite a bit. There ain't 
nothing like a MUELLER “B” Machine for 
tapping and drilling holes in mains or 
inserting and taking out corporation stops 
under pressure. They are so danged 
popular, I guess at least 95%, of the water 
works must use ‘em. They can take a 
lot of punishment and year round use, 
but when they are thrown around or 
handled careless like by green hands 
they wear out just like any other tool. 
New ones ain't so easy to get right now 
so I figure it's-smart to take care of our 
machines. Here are the rules we use... 
Oil thoroughly all parts before using. Put 
plenty of MUELLER Cutting Grease on 
drills and fill flutes of taps before using. 
Don’t feed drill too fast. Don’t let ma- 
chine lay around for hours to rust. Right 
after using. clean out all chips and 
grease. If you let ‘em cake up only the 
body cleaning chisel will get ‘em out. 
Wipe boring bar clean its entire length 
and oil thoroughly. Oil feed collar. Keep 
by-pass open. After machine is clean and 
washed, wipe all surfaces. especially 
steel parts, with an oiled rag. Keep every 
piece in its place in the box—well oiled. 
and keep box away from moisture.” 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR 


““B” MACHINE 
LAST LONGER 









sd Sd 
DRILLING 
AND 
TAPPING 
MACHINE 


“BUY 
BONDS” 


MUELLER CQ. ":::7" 


DECATUR 70,ILL. LOS ANGELES 23,CALIF. 
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ment sales. He has spent several years 
in advertising agencies, specializing in 
sales promotion and the merchandisi;z 
of products for industrial clients. \; 
Robins he will work with A. E. Con. 
over, whose equipment sales depa:t. 
ment is supervised by H. Von Thaden. 
lst vice-president. Perrin will prepare 
sales literature and special bulletins to 
industries using conveyors and other 
materials handling machinery. 


Tue Cuicaco Brivce & Iron Co. has 
opened a sales office in the Healey Build. 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. H. F. Stearns is in 
charge. 


Kiau-Van Pieterson-DuNLAP Asso. 
ciaTEes Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., advertis. 
ing agency, has announced the election 
of George J. Callos, as vice-president and 
account executive. He was formerly ad- 
vertising and public relations manager of 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., and 
at that time was chosen by a national 
group of advertising men as the out- 
standing industrial advertising man of 
1944. 


Cuartes Lukens Huston, first vice- 
president of Lukens Steel Co. and its 
ace-veteran em- 
ployee has round- 
ed out 70 years of 
service with the 
concern estab- 
lished by his fore- 
bears and in which 
five generations of 
his family have 
participated. 

In mid - Decem- 
ber 1875, he en- = 
tered the employ of Lukens Rolling Mill, 
now Lukens Steel Co., as a clerk at a 
weekly wage of $8.00. He recalls today 
that he protested the amount was too 
much and remembers also that his father 
who was his employer replied, “never 
turn down a good offer.” 

In 1879 Mr. Huston ‘was placed in 
charge of the puddling mill and in 1882 
he took over the management of all 
plants. He continued in charge of opera- 
tions until 1925, since then he has acted 
in a consulting capacity. 

A contemporary of Andrew Carnegie, 
John Fritz, George Verity and Charles 
Schwab in the early days of the steel 
industry, Mr. Huston has played an im- 
portant role in the development of a busi- 
ness which helped turn the tide of war 
into victory for America and allied na- 
tions. 

He is the patentee of several inventions 
used in steel production and is the author 
of several monographs and books on re- 
lated subjects. He comes to his office 
regularly each day and follows closely the 
various developments in the manufac- 
turing process of the business. 
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(s your Vob too Thaigh tor your Tuck ®.. 


No matter how little it cost when new—if 
your truck is not tough enough for your job 
it will cost too much in the end. 

There’s only one ‘“‘bargain”’ in trucking— 
and that’s extra work for your money. 

This is why Mack trucks are built the way 
they are. It’s why, for instance, Mack uses 
Tetrapoid rather than conventional gears— 
rubber Shock Insulators rather than conven- 


tional spring shackles—wrist pins precision- 
finished to two ten-thousandths of an inch 

When you build a truck this way #t gives its 
owner extra work. It stays on che job Jonger. 
It is in the repair shop /ess. It costs less in the ¢ nd. 

If your trucks give you too much trouble— 
if repair costs are excessive and service inter- 
ruptions too frequent—then ask yourself if 
maybe you're not just using ‘oo Jittle truck 
for the job! 

If the answer's ‘Yes/’"’—then you need a 
Mack. It pays off in work on the job. 








MACK MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
75 N. Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Factory branches and dealers in TRUCKS 
all principal cities for service. FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Performance 
Counts! 





nu fac- 
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DREDGES 


HYDRAULIC: DIPPER 
CLAMSHELL 


HYDRAULIC DREDGES—8” te 15” 
DIPPERS & CLAMS—3/ cu. yd. up 


BARGES 
= HULLS 





CAPACITIES—50 tons up 


Prefabricated sections for as- 
sembly at site of use with com- 
plete erection instructions. Ship- 


fevent types fer held or deck 


motor makes units self-propelled. 


STEEL PLATE 
FABRICATION 


equipment. Stress relieving and 
annealing. 


Write for catalogs 
on any or alli 


ASD prodacts. 


AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO.INC. 


FORT WAYNE 1 - INDIANA - U.S.A. 
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Georce D. SHaerrer, formerly chief 
engineer of Gar Wood Industries, Inc., 
has been elected - 
vice-president in 
charge of engi- 
neering, it has 
been announced 
by Glen A. Bas- 
sett, president. 

Mr. Schaeffer 
joimed Gar Wood 
in 1938 as chief 
engineer of its 
road machinery di- " _ 
vision, after having served as chief of the 
road machinery engineering department 
for Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
for two years. On his graduation from 
Ohio Northern University in 1921, Mr. 
Shaeffer served with the Fate Root Heath 
Co. designing industrial locomotives. He 
became chief engineer of the road ma- 
chinery division of W. A. Riddell Co. in 
1924, and remained until he joined Allis- 
Chalmers in 1936. 





Link-Bett Co. has announced that 
Joseph W. Sears, heretofore district sales 
engineer at the plant at Dallas, Tex., has 
been appointed district sales manager 
at Houston. The appointment of Stuart 
Penick as district sales engineer at Dal- 
las, to fill the vacancy created by Mr. 
Sears’ transfer to Houston. 

Mr. Sears received his engineering edu- 
cation at Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago Technical College, and Austin 
Evening School, Chicago. He entered the 
service of Link-Belt in 1935, starting in 
the engineering department of the Persh- 
ing Road plant, Chicago. 

Mr. Penick entered the employ of the 
Link-Belt Ewart plant, Indianapolis, in 
the engineering department in July, 1935, 
immediately after receiving his B.S. in 
mechanical engineering at the University 
of Texas. He has since gained a wide 
experience in the application of all types 
of L-B power transmission and materials 
handling equipment, having been em- 
ployed, at various times, at the L-B Ewart 
plant, Indianapolis; Dodge plant, Indian- 
apolis; Philadelphia plant; Pershing 
Road plant, Chicago; and at the Dallas 
and Houston offices. 


For THE EIGHTH consecutive year, 
Douglas fir plywood manufacturers have 
named E. W. Daniels of Hoquiam, 
Wash., as chairman of their trade asso- 
ciation management committee, direct- 
ing the promotional program of the 30- 
plant industry. 

Daniels, who is president of Harbor 
Plywood Corp. of Hoquiam, also has 
been re-elected president of the board 
of trustees of the Plywood Research 
Foundation, founded a year and a half 
ago far development of new products, 
apart from plywood and lumber, that 
will utilize waste woods resulting from 
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present logging and processing methods. 

Both the research foundation and the 
trade promotional organization hav- 
Tacoma, Wash., headquarters. 

Other members of the managemen 
committee are: Thomas B. Malarkey, 
Portland, Ore., vice-president of M & M 
Wood Working Co.; N. O. Cruver, Ta- 
coma, general manager of The Wheeler, 
Osgood Co.; Arnold Koutonen, Olym- 
pia, Wash., president of Olympia Ven- 
eer Co.; H. E. Tenzler, Tacoma, presi- 
dent of Northwest Door Co.; Frost Sny- 
der, Vancouver, Wash., president of 
Vancouver Plywood & Veneer Co.; B. 
V. Hancock, Portland, vice president of 
Cascade Plywood Co.; Robert Seeley, 
Seattle, Wash., vice-president of Simp- 
son Industries, Inc., and W. E. Difford, 
Tacoma, managing director of Douglas 
Fire Plywood Association. 


E. L. Arxins has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the Allis-Chalmers 
tractor division office in Seattle, Wash., 
to represent the company in Alaska, 
Yukon and British Columbia. Mr. Ai- 
kins succeeds S. B. Tatom, recently 
resigned to become president of Lomen 
Equipment, Inc., handling Allis-Chal- 
mers tractors and equipment in Alaska. 
The British Columbia and Yukon ter- 
ritory is served by Rendell Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


J. P. Grirrin, who has been with the 
Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, for more than 30 years, has 
been appointed western district sales man- 
ager. Mr. Griffin will supervise the sales 
promotion and service instruction of west- 
ern distributors, contractors, and public 
officials in Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Wy- 
oming. 


W. D. Hatrey, Seattle, Wash., has 
been appointed assistant district mana- 
ger in the Pacific northwest territory 
for the shovel and crane division of the 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., Lima, 
Ohio, according to William C. Cham- 
pion, district manager. Mr. Haley has 
been with the company for 15 years. 


Joun T. SCHNEIDER, assistant mana- 
ger of the main plant of Timber Struc- 
tures, Inc., at Portland, Ore., has been 
elected vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction. R, B. Fehren joins the exec- 
utive staff as vice-president in charge 
of sales, Portland. He formerly man- 
aged Timber Structures’ eastern fabri- 
cation and sales at the Trenton, N. J., 
plant. Prior to joining the company in 
1943, Mr. Fehren spent 14 years with 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. as eastern sales 
promotion manager and manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser prefabrication division. 

A new sales office, under the direction 
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PILE EXTRACTORS 


HE economy and dependability 

of Vulcan Pile Extractors in get- 
ting ‘em up and OUT even under 
the most adverse conditions has 
been proved on the job since 1927. 
Three types for all extracting pur- 
poses—No. 200 for pulling less dif- 
ficult piles, -No. 400 for pulling 
small wood piles and commonly 
used lengths and sizes of stee! 
sheet piles driven under normal 
conditions, and No. 800 for ex- 
tracting the heaviest, longest and 
most difficult steel piles and all size 
or length of wood, concrete, 
H-beam or pipe pile. 


Cost saving comes through the 
Vulcan's proved efficiency, rugged- 
ness and fast operation. In many 
cases the original cost has been 
repaid on a single job. Get full 
details on how Vulcan Pile Extrac- 
tors can help you gain new effi- 
ciency and economy. Write today. 


"°™ WORKS 


"Tee Fee 
tl AAW 


VULCAN 
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of Andy Toth, former district manager 
for Summerbell Roof Structures, Inc., 
Los Angeles, has been opened recently 
in Seattle, Wash., to handle sales in 
Washington, Idaho, Montana and 
Alaska. 

Timber Structures’ business—the fab- 
rication, assembly and erection of roof 
trusses, bridges, towers, etc.—has been 
expanded to include the prefabrication 
of curved roof farm structures, glue- 
laminating of heavy timber beams and 
arches, laminated boat keels and ribs, 
prefabricated housing facilities for off- 
shore shipment, and the manufacture 
of boxes and crates. 


Tue Stee: Tank & Pipe Co. of Port- 
land, Ore., has been purchased by the 
American Pipe & Construction Co. of 
Los Angeles and will operate as a divi- 
sion of the latter firm. T. L. Hanning, 
president of Stee] Tank & Pipe Co., will 
remain in an executive position. W. 
Allen Grubb will be division manager. 


Cart A. Luster, Jr., of Seattle has 
been appointed Pacific northwest repre- 
sentative for the Lidgerwood Manufac- 
turing Co. of Elizabeth, N. J., and three 
affiliates: Union Iron Works, Superior 
Iron Works and Whiting Iron Works. 


Wittiam F. Huceins, formerly with 
the foreign economics division at Wash- 
ington, has been appointed manager of 
foreign sales for the LeRoi Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


E. J. O'Leary, for the last five years 
district manager at Mobile, Ala., of The 
Ruberoid Co., manufacturers of as- 
phalt and asbestos building products, 
has been appointed sales manager for 
eighteen states in the South and South- 
west. Mr. O’Leary will have his head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md. He has been 
associated with Ruberoid for fifteen 
years. Prior to that he had held im- 
portant positions with Eternit, Inc., 
manufacturers of asbestos-cement build- 
ing products. 

Building material and hardware deal- 
ers throughout the South are served by 
two large Ruberoid plants—one at Mo- 
bile and the other at Baltimore. In 
addition, various products of a special- 
ized nature are available from Ruberoid 
factories at St. Louis, Mo., and Joliet, 
Il. 


Tue Acquisition of all patent and 
manufacturing rights of the steel build- 
ing division of Globe-Wernicke Co. has 
been announced by Butler Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Kansas City, Mo. 

Makers of many items for office use, 
Globe-Wernicke entered the prefabri- 
cated steel building field in 1937 and 
manufactured extensively before ma- 
terial shortages halted this activity in 
1942. Due to expansion of their many 
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other divisions and Butler's long-esta} 
lished merchandising set-up in the pre. 
fabricated steel building field. Globe. 
Wernicke decided against a postwar re 
newal of steel building fabrication. 
Experimental buildings are now bein z 
fabricated at Butler’s Kansas City plan: 
and, after modification and adaptation. 
fabrication will begin on a mass-pro- 
duction basis. Butler is spending nearly 
$100,000 in “tooling up” for quantity 
production, scheduled to begin in 1946. 


THomas W. Benton has been ap 
pointed manager of the New Orleans 
sales office of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. The office will serve 
Louisiana and south Mississippi. He 
has been with the company since 1933. 


W. G. Reyno.ps, vice-president of 
Reynolds Metals Co., announced a1 
Louisville, Ky., that the firm is taking 
over property for a new plant at Shef.- 
field, Ala. The property, located within 
a few miles of another Reynolds plan: 
at Listerhill, Ala., consists of 11 build- 
ings and 65 acres of land. The prop. 
erty, formerly known as Nitrate Plant 
No. 1, has been leased for 10 years, with 
an option to buy from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Reynolds said the plant would employ 
from 300 to 500 persons and would be 
used in the production of building prod- 
ucts. 


Repus.ic Steet Corp., has announced 
the purchase of the Stevens Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Niles, Ohio, long-established 
manufacturer of steel barrels, drums 
and other specialties. Acquisition of the 
plant gives Republic a direct outlet for 
use of its steel] in the manufacture of 
these products. 


APPOINTMENT of Charles N. Karr as 
sales promotion manager of the Tractor 
division is announced by W. A. Roberts, 
vice-president of Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co. Mr. Karr succeeds E. L. 
Aikins, who was recently placed in charge 
of the company’s tractor division, Seattle, 
Wash., office. Mr. Karr is a veteran of 
the Allis-Chalmers tractor division or- 
ganization. He opened the first Allis- 
Chalmers tractor branch in [Illinois at 
Bloomington. He moved to Peoria as 
branch manager in 1931 when Allis-Chal- 
mers purchased the Rumely Co. During 
the 1930’s Mr. Karr spent a few years 
in the J. I. Case organization, and later 
was with Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Tue Hove & Wittiams Co., Shreve- 
port, La., are new distributors for The 
Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, manufacturers of tandem rol- 
lers, 3-axle tandem, 3-wheel trench and 
patching rollers. The territory will in- 
clude the northern part of Louisiana and 
eight counties in eastern Texas. 
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REASONS WHY 
SBGaEa 


WELDING FLUX No. 16 GH 
IS THE BEST FOR THE WELDING OF STAINLESS STEEL 


why SOLAR FLUX was manufactured 


For fifteen years Solar Aircraft Company has devoted itself to the. design and fabrication of products made of 
stainless steel and similar alloys. Its principal business is the manufacture of airplane exhaust systems. 


To withstand the intense heat of exhaust gases, airplane manifolds must be perfectly welded. 


To accomplish these results with minimum time and application effort, the Research Department of Solar devel- 
oped Solar Stainless Steel Welding Flux No. 16 GH. 


This flux was first used and developed exclusively for Solar’s own plants. It proved itself so successful that 
other plants which needed a specialized flux for the welding of stainless steels made arrangements to use it. 


They, too, have found that for better and speedier welding and fewer rejects SOLAR FLUX No. 16 GH has no 
equal for the following reasons: 


1, EASY TO USE 5. PREVENTS “BURNING” (Oxidation) 


Solar Flux is easily applied with a brush. It dries quickly SOLAR flux prevents “burning” or oxidation of molten metal 
because it is mixed with methanol—thus parts can be during welding because certain inhibitors have purposely 
welded immediately after application. been introduced into the flux to prohibit the penetration of 


oxygen. It prevents pinholes by better elimination of trapped 
gases. 


ADHERES BETTER 


Solar Flux sticks to the metal because of the use of Methanol 6. DUCTILE WELDS : : : 

and its mineral binder. So tenacious is it that it will adhere Unless welds remain ductile during forming and bending, 
to the metal in spite of frequent handling. Parts can be they will crack or check. Army and Navy certification of 
fluxed and stacked days ahead of actual welding, thus welders require that welds must not show failure by check- 
facilitating faster production flow. ing or cracking when bent through an angle of 180°. 


SOLAR research discovered that the presence of too much 

boron in flux contributes to cracking. In SOLAR FLUX the 

. IT GOES FURTHER boron content is carefully controlled, thus ductile welds are 
Because SOLAR flux can be thinly spread over the weld uniformly obtained—there are fewer rejects on inspection. 


area—it gives from 15% to 20%, greater coverage. 
7. NO TOXIC FUMES—WIDER APPLICATION 
4. NO BINDER—NO “ETCHING” SOLAR FLUX can be used with oxy-acetylene, atomic hydro- 


gen or metallic arc processes with equal ease and benefit. 
SOLAR flux requires no shellac or other binders that cause It gives off no toxic fumes—no special ventilation is needed 
carbon pick-up by the metal being welded. in the welding room. 


‘Solar Flux Complies with Army Air Force Specification No. 11314 
and Navy Department Specification No. 51F3a 


Try Solar Flux At Our Expense. See For Yourself How Easily It 
Can Be Applied. How It Improves Welding — How Much 
Time It Saves. 


Manufactured by 
SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
National Distributor 


VICTOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


844 FOLSOM STREET, SAN FRANCISCO © 3821 SANTA FE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 
Sold by VICTOR distributors from Coast to Coast 
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‘““‘WELL PLANNED... 
EFFICIENTLY INSTALLED” 


say competent engineers 


f . Norwood Filters and 
Wherever you find a Norwood Filter in- Operating Floor at 


stallation you find a model of operating + mame wg ny Co. 
efficiency. Not only are the basic designs ee 
according to the most modern engineering 

ractice, but also the operating floor is Th 

uilt for efficient control. e 

‘In a Norwood installation, pollution and 
—— matter — may : e —— NORWOOD 
with aeration and automatic chemical treat- 
ment to correct objectionable odors, color ee ee 
or organic and mineral content. 25 Ni. Maple &. 

Norwood engineers are familiar with Morence, Mees. 

every phase of industrial and municipal 
filter requirements, and are always glad to 
work with consulting, city or plant engi- —— 
neers in determining exactly how best to ENTS Wile ee) 
solve any water treatment problem. Your ALS 
inquiries are cordially invited. sii Wee S 






















CRAWLER TRACKS for all types of 
equipment POWER—TRACTION—FLOTATION 


For tough going—Sand, Mud, 
Fills, Steep grades — Inter- 
changeable with standard 
wheels on your 


TRUCKS — TRACTORS — 
TRAILERS — CRANES — 
SHOVELS — ROADGRADERS, 
ETC. 

All sizes and teel or 
rubber belt ls 


HENNEUSE 


Compa: 
MARION, OHIO 
35 Years building Crawlers 
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Manufacturers’ 
Publications 





Contractor’s Pump Manual—This js 
designed to supply information on port- 
able pumps and give guidance to pump 
users in the construction, mining, indus- 
trial and other fields. Based on the ex- 
perience of manufacturers regarding 
the characteristics of the several types 
of portable pumps, the manual dis. 
cusses the selection of the proper kind 
and size of pump for the particular 
water-moving job at hand, and the cor- 
rect operation of the pump, together 
with its maintenance and repair. 

Four types of portable pumps are 
presented — self-priming centrifugal; 
diaphragms; well-point; road pumps. 
In each case the pumps are described 
and their particular advantages and 
limitations outlined. A pump selection 
table is included to serve as a guide in 
the choice of the kind of pump which 
can be most advantageously applied to 
the job to be done. 

The booklet may be obtained for 50 
cents.—Construction Foundation, Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, 
Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


Cooling Water Studies—A 13-page 
reprint discusses the results obtained in 
scale prevention in cooling water sys- 
tems using various chemicals under 
various conditions. The effect of cal- 
cium content, cycles of concentration, 
temperature, treatment, etc. are evalu- 
ated. Numerous photomicrographs illus- 
trate the effect of these variables on the 
scale crystals formed.—W. H. & L. D. 
Betz, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


Economical Air Conditioning — A 
new data folder contains an interesting 
case history of the application of air 
recovery equipment to an existing sys- 
tem. With facts, figures and installation 
drawings, it tells how fuel, energy and 
equipment were saved. Besides the case 
history, it contains data on ventilation 
requirements and a typical cost com- 
parison chart showing the savings in 
money, material and equipment on a 
new installation. W. B. Connor Engi- 
neering Corp., 114 E. 32 St., New York, 
he & 


Are Welding Machine—New alter- 
nating current transformer arc welding 
machines are described fully in a 16- 
page illustrated booklet. Sections are 
devoted to small transformer-type alter- 
nating current welders, running gear, 
remote control, and shielded arc elec- 
trodes for AC welding. Engineering 
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What's the ratio between 
draftsmen and print needs? 


Do you know the exact relationship between the number 
of draftsmen you employ and the volume of black line 
prints you need? The Bruning BW System provides care- 
ful analysis of your print needs—based on 17 years of 
experience by Bruning field engineers. You are sure of 


a careful preliminary survey. 


CHANGING 


LINE PRINTS ? 


Should I buy just a 
machine . . . or a service? 


When you buy a BW machine for making Bruning 
Black Line Prints, you are buying much more than 
just “equipment.” Because Bruning sells a complete 
line of engineering and drafting supplies, Bruning 
salesmen have a continuing interest in you as a cus- 
tomer. Their advice on making and using BW Prints 
is therefore constantlv available. 





How can I! provide for peak loads 
without over-buying on equipment? 


The Bruning BW System provides a line of printing 
and developing equipment so complete that you are 
sure of getting the right machine for your needs. This 
Bruning Model 41 BW Printer-Developer, for example, 
is especially designed to provide ample volume for 
medium print users—but costs much less than a high- 
volume machine. 
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You Get These Six Major 


1. A versatile, ‘ 
prints directly from tracings. 
2. 17 years’ experience in ana 


line t 
. pans ~ oats thin and heavyweight 


ment original tracings an 
pencil lines on tracings. 





simple method for making black line 
lyzing printmaking needs. 
of materials, including white and 


in the cus- 
rol or brows tae pom aw Fam graben 3 6. Continuing research and development in 


ee 


e BRUNING BW SYSTEM 


d developing machines, 


Advantages With th 


4. A complete line of printing an 
to fit every requirement. : : 
5. A continuing service ..- because Bruning ap eg 
“thing for the engineer and draftsman, not | ig 
“ g a BW machine is, therefore, © 


vipment. Buyin 
stock, black, aan time sale.” 





tomer’s interest. 
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CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 


Since 1897 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Atlanta Boston Detroit 
Kansas City Milwaukee Newark 
St. Levis San Francisco Seattle 





CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 

4714-18 Montrose Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois 
Gentlemen: I want to know more about the Bruning 
BW System—and why it offers me more for the 
money. Please send illustrated literature. 

LOS ANGELES 


Houston 
Pittsburgh 


Name i 
Company... 
Street - Ete Pee 
AEE See eee oe eared 


eeeeeceeseeeeeeeees 
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Construction Machinery 
Manufacturers: 


In the coming years of boom 
construction many machines 
must operate continuously, 
“around the clock”. Minimum 
time “out” for repairs will be 
an important factor in complet- 
ing the job quickly. Machines 
must last longer than prewar, 
for you can not replace them 
antil you have fully filled the 
pent up demand for your pro- 
ducts. Thus “Industrial” gears 
will play a vital part in the 

‘ construction program to come. 
They are accurately machined 
and cut precisely to specified 
measurement. They are finished 
to yield the best possible fitting 
and wearing qualities. They 
have the strength and stamina 
to meet the needs of heavy con- 
struction work. 


Write us on your letterhead for 
Catalog and Handbook 


INDUSTRIAL GEAR 
MFG. CO. 


4536 Von Buren St. 
Chicago 24, Illinois 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Cut Gears for Machinery Builders: 

Spur, Helical, Bevel, Mitre, Worms, 

Werm Gears, Racks, Silent Chain Wheels 
ond Special Sprockets. 
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data and complete specifications are 
supplied.—Air Reduction, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Big-tired Trailer—A 4-page folder de- 
scribes a flat bed, big-tired trailer and 
points out how plans for variation in size 
and style of trailer bed provide different 
combinations to meet specific require- 
ments of each industry. Also shown is 
how interchangeability gives a wider 
scope of usefulness by teaming the prime 
mover with carryall scrapers, trucks, 
cranes, and trailers. This manufacturer 
also issues a wall chart, size 17 x 22 
inches, as a quick guide in lubricating 
equipment.—R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., 
Peoria, Ill. 


Cutting Electrodes—A bulletin on cut- 
ting electrodes gives complete details and 
specifications, together with a fully illus- 
trated description of how to use the elec- 
trodes. The bulletin also describes an arc 
oxygen kit for underwater cutting.—Ell- 
woed Products Corp., Ellwood City, Pa. 


tp Pipe Users’ Guide—A 56-page catalog 


features applications of light-weight pipe 
in diameters from 4 to 30 in. Illustrated 
are installations showing the application 
of lockseam spiralweld pipe in the many 
fields in which light-weight pipe is used. 
Along with valuable data on pipe struc- 


| ture are sections on precision fabrication 


and pipe connections, including an en- 
tirely new type of coupling.—Naylor Pipe 
Co., 1230 East 92nd Street, Chicago 19, 
ll. 


Power Hammers—A bulletin gives de- 


tailed description of a power hammer’s 


design and construction with its specifica- 
tions, supplemented by a tabulated list of 


| the advantages and savings claimed for it. 


Photographic views of the hammer in 


| several positions are shown. Instructions 


for installation and lubrications are in- 


| cluded.—McKiernan-Terry Corp., Park 





Row Building, New York 7, N. Y. 


Conveyor Belts—A new guide to the 
selection of conveyor belts discusses dif- 
ferences in various grades; outlines the 
qualities in various types of belts and the 
services for which they are commonly ap- 
plied. Description and data, as well as 
the ordinary uses for each grade, together 
with those for special constructions are 
also contained in the guide—The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Wet Seal Gas Holders—A 50-page bul- 
letin gives a comprehensive picture of the 
design and construction of wet seal gas 
holders. Engineering data on welding 
technique, pressure, painting surface, cor- 
rosion and general dimensions of all sizes 
of gas holders up to 10,000 Mcu. ft. are 
discussed. Numerous cross sections are 
shown, and there are information and 
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tables on the operation and care of wet 
seal holders. Construction methods are 
given starting from the laying of the bot. 
tom to installing the tank shell, holder 
sections and guide frame.—Stacy Brothers 
Gas Construction Co., 5535 Vine Street, 
Cincinnati 16, Ohio. 


Sheet Plastic Fabrication — Nj; 
primary operations in the fabrication o{ 
sheet plastic articles, and the equipment 
which may be used, are described and 
illustrated in a 12-page booklet. Sheeting 
produced by the continuous extrusion of 
tenite is a development recently an. 
nounced. Now this fabricator’s guide to 
the use of the sheeting is published.— 
Tennessee Eastman Corp., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 


JeSelecting Are Welding Electrodes—A 

32-page illustrated catalog guides selec. 
tion of the right electrodes. Electrodes 
are recommended for use on mild steel, 
alloy steels, low alloy high tensile steel 
and stainless steels. Additional sections 
are devoted to electrodes designed for 
non-ferrous metals such as aluminum 
bronze, aluminum and manganese 
bronze. Chemical analyses, specifications, 
and other engineering data are supplied 
for each electrode—Wilson Welder & 
Metals Co., 60 East 42nd St., New York 
ba Mey 8 


Concrete Floor Protection—A 4-page 
folder tells how a patented chemical floor 
hardener adds years of usefulness to con- 
crete and terrazzo floors by giving pro- 
tection against concrete dust, acids, salts 
and alkalies, alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing and mineral, vegetable and animal 
oils.—Building Products Division, L. Son- 
neborn Sons, Inc., 88 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. 


an Electrical Indicating Instruments—A 
28-page book illustrates and describes 
hermetically sealed electrical indicating 
instruments. A section explains the fac- 
tors involved in the use of instruments 
and points out the specific indications 


for certain instruments. The catalogue 
points out the rigid tests to which the in- 
struments are subjected during manufac- 
ture.—Marion Electrical Instrument Co., 
Manchester, N. H. 


Tensile Testing—A Bulletin (8 large 
pages in colors) goes into detail on test- 
ing tensile, compression, transverse and 
shear, for the widest range of materials 
and all shapes of specimens. A tester 
enables any concern to do precision physi- 
cal testing in its own shops. The sturdy 
unit insures accuracy, with the advantage 
that it is easily operated even by the un- 
trained. It is calibrated by a Morehouse 
ring, certified by U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards.—VW. C. Dillon & Co., Inc., 5410 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 44, lil. 
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